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PREFACE. 


The work which, is here offered to the public is a 
collection of useful instructions for a young trades¬ 
man ; which are the more necessary, as there never 
were so many bankruptcies or failures in trade as of 
late. 

Had I not seen, in a few years’ experience, many 
young tradesmen miscarry for want of the very 
cautions which are here given, I should have 
thought this work needless, and I am sure, had 
never gone about to write it; but as the contrary is 
manifest, I think the world wanted either this or 
something better. 

I make no doubt but there is, generally, as much 
trade now, and as much gotten by trading as for¬ 
merly. There must then be some reason why the 
tradesman cannot support himself and family as 
well as before. Nor need we be afraid to speak 
out; the case is but too obvious. The expenses of 
a family are quite different now from what they 
have been; tradesmen cannot live as tradesmen in 
the same class used to live; custom, and the manner 
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of all the tradesmen round them, they think, com¬ 
mand a difference ; and he that will not do as others 
do, is esteemed as nobody among them. 

The following directions are calculated to enable 
the young tradesman to stem the attacks of those 
fatal customs, which otherwise will inevitably send 
him the way of all the thoughtless tradesmen that 
have gone before him. 

Here he will be effectually encouraged to set out 
well, and to avoid all those rocks which the gay 
race of tradesmen so frequently suffer shipwreck 
upon; and here he will have a true plan of his own 
prosperity drawn out for him; by which he may 
square his conduct in an unerring manner, and fear 
neither bad fortune nor bad friends. 

Here he will learn the absolute necessity of 
trading within the bounds of his own stock, and 
the certain ruin of that modern custom of trading 
upon borrowed credit or borrowed money, with the 
dismal consequences of high discount, and taking 
up money at interest. 

Here also he will find brief specimens for book¬ 
keeping, and directions for keeping a pocket-ledger, 
in case of fire. And in order to make this work a 
complete directory for tradesmen of all denomina¬ 
tions, I have thought it necessary to discourse, 
though as briefly as I could, of the several branches 
of our home trade, especially those which neces¬ 
sarily embark the inland tradesman in some parts 
of foreign business, and so make a merchant of the 
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shopkeeper, almost -whether he will or no. For 
example:— 

Almost all the shopkeepers and inland traders in 
seaport towns, and even in the waterside part of 
London itself, are necessarily brought in to be 
owners of ships, and concerned at least in the 
vessel, if not in the voyage; some of their trades, 
perhaps, relate to or are employed in the building, 
fitting, or furnishing out ships; as at Shoreham, 
Ipswich, Yarmouth, Hull, Whitby, Newcastle, and 
the like; others are concerned in the cargoes, as in 
the herring-fishery at Yarmouth, and in the ad¬ 
jacent ports, the colliery at Newcastle, Sunderland, 
&c. 

In this case the shopkeeper is unavoidably, some¬ 
times, both a tradesman and a merchant adventurer 
at the same time; and some of his business runs 
into sea adventures ; as in the salt trade at North 
and South Shields, in the counties of Northumber¬ 
land and Durham, and likewise at Lymington, and 
again in the coal trade from Whitehaven in Cum¬ 
berland to Ireland, and the like. 

These considerations urged me to direct due 
cautions to such tradesmen, and such as would be 
particular to them especially, not to launch out in 
adventures beyond the compass of their stocks, and 
withal to manage those things with due wariness. 

I have also given a general description of the 
whole inland trade of England, that prodigy of a 
business, in which our tradesmen are ordinarily 
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taken up, and without a right notion of which they 
cannot be said to be complete tradesmen; and more 
particularly of that branch of inland business, the 
corn trade, with the coal trade, the fishing trade, 
and the coasting trade; also of the carriage of 
goods in England, whether by water or by land; 
which is a wonderful article, and equal in itself to 
the whole commerce of some nations, and employs 
infinite numbers of ships, horses, and men. 

The breeding, feeding, and fatting of cattle is 
likewise a vast extended business, which embarks 
in one interest the gentleman, the tradesman, and 
the poor. 

In all these there are useful observations, proper 
for the tradesman in every branch of the inland 
trade. 

There are many other useful things relating to 
the trade and tradesman of this nation, which will 
be seen in the work itself, to which we refer. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Being to direct this discourse to the tradesmen of 
this nation, it is needful in a few words to explain 
who it is we are to understand by the word c trades¬ 
man,’ and how he is to be qualified in order to merit 
the title of 4 complete.’ 

The term tradesman is understood in several 
places in a different manner ; for example, in the 
North of Britain, and in Ireland, a tradesman is 
taken to be a mechanic; as a smith, carpenter, shoe¬ 
maker, and the like, whom we call here handicrafts¬ 
men. Abroad, they deem tradesmen such only as 
carry goods about from market to market, or from 
house to house, to sell; which we usually here call 
£ petty chapmen,’ in the North c pethers,’ and in our 
ordinary speech, £ pedlars.’ 

But in England, and especially in London, all 
sorts of warehouse-keepers, shopkeepers, whether 
wholesale dealers or retailers of goods, are called 
tradesmen ; such are our grocers, mercers, linen and 
woollen-drapers, Blackwell-hall factors, tobacconists, 
haberdashers, glovers, hosiers, milliners, booksellers, 
stationers, and all other shopkeepers, who do not 
actually manufacture the goods they sell. 

On the other hand, those who make the goods 
they sell, though they keep shops, are called handi- 
c. E. T. I. B 
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crafts; such as smiths, shoemakers, founders, joiners, 
carpenters, carvers, turners, and the like; those who 
only make goods for others to sell, are called manu¬ 
facturers, artists, &c. 

As there are several degrees of people employed 
in trade below these, such as workmen, labourers, 
and servants, so there is a degree of traders above 
them, which we call merchants; where it is needful 
to observe, that in other countries, and even in the 
North of Britain and Ireland, as the handicraftsmen 
and artists are called tradesmen, so the shopkeepers, 
whom we here call tradesmen, are all called mer¬ 
chants ; nay, even the very pedlars are called tra¬ 
velling merchants. But in England the word mer¬ 
chant is understood of none but such as carry on 
foreign correspondences, importing the goods and 
growth of other countries, and exporting the growth 
and manufacture of England to other countries. 

Besides these, we have a very great number of 
considerable dealers, whom we call tradesmen, who 
are properly called warehouse-keepers, who supply 
the merchants with all the several kinds of manu¬ 
factures and other goods of the produce of England, 
for exportation; and also others, who are called 
wholesalemen, who buy and take off from the mer¬ 
chants all the foreign goods which they import; 
these, by their corresponding with a like sort of 
tradesmen in the country, convey and hand forward 
those goods, and our own also, among those country 
tradesmen, into every corner of the kingdom, how¬ 
ever remote ; and by them to the retailers; and by 
the retailer to the last consumer, which is the last 
article of all trade. These, by whatever particular 
circumstances distinguished, are the people under¬ 
stood by the word tradesmen in this work, and for 
whose service these sheets are made public. 

Having thus described the person whom I under- 
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stand by the English Tradesman, it is needful to 
inquire into his qualifications, and what it is that 
renders him a finished or complete man in his bu¬ 
siness. 

1. Then, it will be found that our Complete 
Tradesman ought to understand all the inland trade 
of England, so as to be able to turn his hand to any¬ 
thing of the manufacture of his own country, as his 
circumstances may require; and may, if he sees 
occasion, lay down one trade and take up another, 
or extend his dealings when he pleases, without 
serving a new apprenticeship to learn it. 

2. That he not only has a knowledge of the 
species or kinds of goods, but of the places and 
peculiar countries where those goods are produced 
or made, and how to come at them at the first 
hand. 

3. That he understands all the methods of corre¬ 
spondence, returning money or goods for goods, to 
and from every county in England; what goods are 
generally bought for ready money, and what for 
time; what are sold by commission from the makers, 
what bought by factors, or by giving commission to 
buyers in the country, and the like; what markets 
are the most proper to buy everything at, and when; 
and what fairs or marts are proper to go to, to pro¬ 
mote his own particular business. 

In order to complete the English tradesman in 
this manner, the first thing to be done is to lay 
down such general maxims of trade as are fit for his 
instruction, and then to describe the English or 
British product, being the fund of its inland trade, 
whether we mean its produce as the growth of the 
country, or its manufactures as the labour of her 
people ; then to acquaint the tradesman with the 
manner of the circulation where those things are 
found; how and by what methods all those goods 

P 2 
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are brought to London, and from London again 
conveyed into the country, where they are princi¬ 
pally bought at best hand, and most to the advan¬ 
tage of the buyer, and where the proper markets 
are to dispose of them again when bought. 

These are the degrees by which the complete 
tradesman is brought up, and by which he is in¬ 
structed in the principles and methods of his com¬ 
merce, by which he is made acquainted with busi¬ 
ness, and is capable of carrying it on with success; 
after which, there is not a man in the universe de¬ 
serves the title of a complete tradesman like the 
English shopkeeper. 



CHAP. I. 


Of the tradesman in his preparations while an 
apprentice . 

The first part of a trader’s beginning is ordinarily 
very young; I mean, when he goes apprentice, and 
the notions of trade are scarce got into his head ; 
for the first three or four years they are rather to 
be taught submission to family orders, subjection to 
their masters, and dutiful attendance in their shops 
or warehouses; but this being a part already well 
performed 3 , we shall not dwell upon it here. 

But after they have entered the fifth or sixth 
year, and begin to think of setting up for themselves, 
then is the time to instruct them in such things as 
may qualify them best to enter upon the world, and 
act for themselves when they are so entered. 

The first thing a youth, in the latter part of his 
time, is to do, is to endeavour to gain a good judg¬ 
ment in the wares of all kinds that he is like to deal 
in. The first years of his time he of course learns 
to weigh and measure either liquids or solids, to 
pack up and make bales, trusses, packs, &c., and to 
do the coarser and laborious part of business; but 
all that gives him little knowledge in the species of 

a In a little piece, entituled “ The Apprentice’s Vade 
Mecum, or Young Man’s Pocket Companion,” which, 
besides some other very needful things, contain general 
rules and directions for a young man’s behaviour in his 
apprenticeship. 
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goods he is to deal in, much less a nice judgment in 
their value and sorts; which, however, is one of the 
principal things that belong to trade. 

It is supposed, that by this time, if his master is 
a man of considerable business, his man is become 
the eldest apprentice, and is taken into the counting- 
house, where, among other things, he sees the bills 
of parcels of goods bought, and thereby knows 
what everything costs at first hand ; what gain is 
made of them, and what loss, if any; by which he 
is led, of course, to look into the goodness of the 
goods, and see the reason of things: if the goods 
are not to expectation, he sees the reason of that 

loss, and he looks into the goods, and sees where 
and how far they are deficient: this, if he be careful 
to make his observations, brings him naturally to 
have a good judgment in the goods, and in the value 
of them. 

If a young man neglects this part, and passes over 
the season for such improvement, he very rarely ever 
recovers it; for this part has its season; and that 

lost, never comes again. A judgment in goods, 
taken in early, is never lost; as a judgment, taken 
in late, is seldom good. 

For want of this knowledge, he is liable to be 
imposed upon in the most notorious manner by the 
sharp-sighted world; for his bad judgment cannot 
be hid : the very boys in the warehouses of whole¬ 
sale-men and merchants will play upon him, 
sell him a worse sort for a better; and, when they 
have bubbled him, will triumph over his ignorance 
behind his back; and the further consequence is, he 
sells, as he buys, an inferior sort for a better; and 
this is the way to blast his reputation; since it will 
be charitable to think no worse of him, than that he 
has been imposed upon himself, and is ignorant of 
his business. 
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2. The next thing to be recommended to an ap¬ 
prentice, in the latter part of his time, is to choose 
to cultivate an acquaintance, as his opportunities 
will give him leave, with young people of his own 
standing, who serve those who are his master’s 
chapman and customers, and who have the prospect 
of beginning the world much about his own time ; 
and even with such of his master’s chapmen them¬ 
selves, as, by dealing with several tradesmen of the 
same business, may, upon an opinion of his good 
behaviour in his apprenticeship, and knowledge in 
his business, dispense to him some part of their 
business. 

What I mean by this is, not that the young man 
should confine himself absolutely to such as are of 
like standing with himself, and not seek, as occasion 
offers, to make himself friends among his master’s 
customers, in a fair, and not undermining manner ; 
for this would be to circumscribe him too unreason¬ 
ably, and is what no master, who takes an appren¬ 
tice, ought honestly to expect. If any inconveni¬ 
ences are likely to arise to a master on such account, 
he ought to have considered them before he took an 
apprentice, and not think to abridge the young 
man of any honest means to get his livelihood, 
when the time of his service is expired; so far 
otherwise, he ought, in conscience and duty, to do 
all in his power, that is not absolutely detrimental 
to himself, to further and promote the young man 
in his setting out in the world; and to do by him as 
he would have been glad to be done by, whether he 
was so or not, at his own beginning. 

But what I mean is, in the first place, to hint to 
the young man to choose his acquaintance and 
friends principally from among those that are most 
likely to contribute to his future welfare ; and next, 
that as the less detriment he shall do to his master, 
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on beginning for himself, cannot but be most pleas¬ 
ing to an ingenuous mind; so, by such a choice of 
companions or intimates, he will strike out, as it 
were, a new train of business, and possibly receive 
and confer a reciprocal benefit, without hurting any 
other person. 

But where this more eligible course cannot be 
taken, the young man, no doubt, is to acquaint 
himself with his master’s chapmen of both sorts ; 
that is to say, as well those he sells to, as, still more 
particularly, those he buys of, that he may be able, 
in the latter case, to purchase upon the best terms, 
and so form his conduct, as well upon his master’s, 
as his own experience. 

To hinder an apprentice from an acquaintance 
with the dealers of both sorts, is somewhat like 
Laban’s usage to Jacob ; viz., keeping back the be¬ 
loved Rachel, whom he served his seven years’ time 
for, and putting him off with a blear-eyed Leah in 
her stead ; it is, indeed, a kind of robbing him, tak¬ 
ing from him the advantage which he served his 
time fox*, and, perhaps for which his friends gave a 
considerable sum of money with him ; and sending 
him into the world like a man out of a ship set 
ashore among savages, who, instead of feeding, are 
indeed more ready to eat him up and devour him. 

An apprentice who has served faithfully and di¬ 
ligently, ought to claim it as a debt to his inden¬ 
tures, that his master should make him master of 
his business, or enable him, as he ought, to set up 
in the world ; for as buying is the first, so selling is 
the last end of trade; and the faithful apprentice 
ought to be fully made acquainted with them both, 
or how can he be said to be taught the art and mys¬ 
tery which his master engages to learn him ? 

3. In the next place, the apprentice, when his 
time is near expiring, ought to learn his master’s 
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method of bookkeeping, that he may follow it, if 
good ; and learn a better, in time, if not. 

The tradesman should not be at a loss how to 
keep his books when he is to begin his trade ; that 
would be to put him to school when he is just come 
from it; for his apprenticeship is, and ought to be, 
a school to him where he should learn everything 
that may qualify him for his business; and if he 
finds his master either backward or unwilling to 
teach him, he should complain in time to his own 
friends that they may some how or other, supply 
the defect. 

A tradesman’s books are his repeating clock, 
which, upon all occasions, are to tell him how he 
goes on. If they are not duly posted, and if every¬ 
thing is not carefully entered in them, the debtor’s 
accounts kept even, the cash constantly balanced, 
and the credits all stated, the tradesman is like a 
ship at sea steered without a helm ; he is all in 
confusion ; he can give no account of himself to 
himself, much less to anybody else ; and is far from 
being qualified either to receive or make proposals 
in relation to marriage, or any other considerable 
event in life. 

It is true there is not a great deal of difficulty in 
keeping a tradesman’s books, especially if he be a 
retailer only; but yet, even in the meanest trades, 
they ought to know how to keep them : and if the 
bookkeeping be small, it is the sooner learned, and 
the apprentice is the more to blame if he neglects 
it. Besides, the objection is much more trifling 
than the advice ; the tradesman cannot carry on 
any considerable trade without books; and he must, 
during his apprenticeship, prepare himself for bu¬ 
siness, by acquainting himself with everything need¬ 
ful for his going on with his trade, among which, that 
of bookkeeping is least to be dispensed with. 
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The last essential article to a young tradesman, 
is to know how to buy: if his master is kind and ge¬ 
nerous, he will consider the justice of this part, and 
let him into the secret of it, of his own free-will, 
before his time is fully expired ; but if that should 
not happen, as often it does not, let the apprentice 
know, that it is one of the most needful things to 
him that can be, and that he ought to lose no op¬ 
portunity to get into it, even whether his master 
approves of it or no. 

Indeed, the case, in this age, between masters 
and their apprentices, stands in a different view 
from what it did a few years past; the state of ap¬ 
prenticeship is not a state of servitude now. and 
hardly of subjection; and their behaviour is, ac¬ 
cordingly, more like companions than servants. 
On the other hand, many masters seem to have 
given up all expectations of duty from their appren¬ 
tices for a sum of money ; what is now taken with 
apprentices being very exorbitant, compared to 
what it w r as in former times. 

It is evident that this is no furtherance to ap¬ 
prentices ; the liberties they take towards the con¬ 
clusion of their time are so great, that they come 
out of their times much worse finished for business 
and trade than they did formerly ; and though it is 
not the proper design of this work to enlarge on the 
injustice done both to master and servant by this 
change of custom, yet it renders the advice to ap¬ 
prentices, to endeavour to finish themselves for 
business during the time of their indentures, so 
much the more needful and seasonable. 

Nor w r ill any but the apprentice himself suffer by 
the neglect of it; for if he neither will acquaint 
himself with the customers, nor the books, nor with 
the buying part, nor gain judgment in the wares he 
is to deal in, the loss is his own, not his master’s, 
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and both Ills money and his seven years are all 
thrown away. 

Nay, one way it is the master’s advantage to 
have his servant be good for nothing when he 
comes near out of his time, since he will do his 
master the less injury at his going away ; though 
an honest master will not desire an advantage at 
such a price to his apprentice. But if this was 
really always the case it would still strengthen the 
argument; for so much more ought the apprentice 
to take care of himself, and to qualify himself while 
he is with his master, that at his coming away he 
may be able to make as good a figure as possibly he 
can in business upon his own account. 


v CHAPTER II. 

Of the tradesman's zoriting letters. 

I come next to mention what I think is very mate¬ 
rial, viz., the young man’s learning how to indite 
his letters in a tradesman’s style, and to correspond 
like a man of business. 

As plainness and a free unconstrained way of ex¬ 
pression is the beauty and excellence of speech, so 
an easy concise way of writing is the best style 
for a tradesman. He that affects a rumbling and 
bombast style, and fills his letters with compliments 
and flourishes, makes a very ridiculous figure in 
trade. Observe how such a one writes out of the 
country to his wholesale-man at London, upon his 
first setting up: 
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Sir, —The destinies having so appointed it, and 
my dark stars concurring, that I, who by nature 
was framed for better things, should be put out to a 
trade, and the time of my servitude being at length 
expired, I am now launched forth into the great 
ocean of business. I thought fit to acquaint you 
that last month I received my fortune, which by 
father’s will had been my due two years past, at 
which time I arrived to man’s estate, and became 
major ; whereupon I have taken a house in one of 
the principal streets of this town, where I am en¬ 
tered upon my business, and hereby let you know 
that I shall have occasion for the goods hereafter 
mentioned, which you may send to me by the 
carrier. 

This fine flourish, which the young fellow dressed 
up with much application, and thought was very 
well done, put his correspondent in London into a 
fit of laughter, and instead of sending him directly 
the goods he wrote for, he sent down into the 
country to inquire after his character, and whether 
he was worth dealing with. 

The same tradesman at London received by the 
next post the following letter from a young shop¬ 
keeper in the country: 

Sir, —Being obliged, by my late master’s de¬ 
cease, to enter immediately upon business, and 
consequently open my shop without coming up to 
London to furnish myself with such goods as at 
present I want, I have sent you a small order as 
under written. I hope you will use me well, and 
that the goods may be good of the sorts, though I 
cannot be at London to look them out myself. I 
have enclosed a bill of exchange for 7 51 . on Messrs. 
A-and B-, and Company, payable to 
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you, or to your order, at one-and-twenty days 
sight. Be pleased to get it accepted; and if the 
goods amount to more than that sum, I shall, when 
I have your bill of parcels, send you the remainder. 
I repeat my desire that you will send me the goods 
well sorted, and well chosen, and as cheap as 
possible, that I may be encouraged to a further 
correspondence. I am 

Your humble servant, 

C. K. 

This was writing like a man that understood 
what he was doing; and such a letter could not 
want its proper effect upon such a correspondent in 
London. 

In short, a tradesman’s letters should be plain, 
concise, and to the purpose ; no quaint expressions, 
no book phrases, no flourishes, and yet they must 
be full and sufficient to express what he means, so 
as not to be doubtful, much less unintelligible. I 
can by no means approve of studied abbreviations, 
and leaving out the needful copulatives of speech 
in trading letters, they are affected to the last de¬ 
gree ; for, in a word, it is affecting to be thought a 
man of more than ordinary sense, by writing extra¬ 
ordinary nonsense ; affecting to be a man of busi¬ 
ness by giving orders, and expressing your meaning 
in terms which a man of business may not think 
himself bound by. For example, a tradesman at 
Hull writes to his correspondent at London the fol¬ 
lowing letter:— 

Sm,—Yours received, have at present little to 
reply. Last post you had bills of loading with 
invoice of what had loaden for your account in 
Hambro’ factor, bound for said port. What have 
further orders for shall be despatched with ex- 
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pedition. Markets slacken much on this side; 
cannot sell the iron for more than 37s., wish had 
your orders, if shall part with it at that rate. 
No ships since the 11th. London fleet may be in 
the roads before the late storm; so hope they are 
safe. If have not insured, please omit the same 
till hear further ; the weather proving good, hope 
the danger is over. 

My last transmitted three bills exchange, import 
315/., please signify if come to hand, and accepted, 
and give credit in account current to 

Your humble servant. 

There is nothing in all this letter, though ap¬ 
pearing to have the face of a considerable dealer, 
but what may be taken any way, pro or con . The 
Hambro’ factor may be a ship or a horse; be 
bound to Hambro’ or London. What shall be de¬ 
spatched may be one thing, or anything, or every¬ 
thing, in a former letter. No ships since the 11th, 
may be no ships come in, or no ships gone out. 
The London fleet being in the roads, it may be 
London fleet from Hull to London, or from London 
to Hull, both being often at sea together. The 
roads may be Yarmouth roads, or Grimsby, or in¬ 
deed anywhere. 

By such a way of writing no orders can be bind¬ 
ing to him that gives them, or to him they are 
given to. A merchant writes to his factor at 
Lisbon:— 

Please to send, per first ship, 150 chests best 
Seville, and 200 pipes best Lisbon, white. May 
value yourself, per exchange, 1250/. sterling for 
the account of the above orders. Suppose you can 
send the sloop to Seville for the ordered chests, &c. 

am- 
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Here is the order to send a cargo, with a 4 please 
to send,’ so the factor may let it alone if he does not 
please. The order is one hundred and fifty chests 
Seville ; it is supposed he means oranges, but it 
may be one hundred and fifty chests of oil, or any¬ 
thing. Lisbon white may be wine, or anything 
else. 

He may draw 1250/., but he may refuse to accept 
it if he pleases, for anything such an order obliges 
him. 

On the contrary, orders ought to be plain and 
explicit; and he ought to have assured him that, on 
his drawing on him, his bills should be honoured, 
that is, accepted and paid. 

I know this affectation of style is accounted very 
grand, and thought modish; but the best mer¬ 
chants are come off from it, and now choose to 
write plain and intelligibly; much less should it be 
practised by country tradesmen, citizens, and shop¬ 
keepers, whose business is plainness and mere 
trade. 

When a tradesman takes an apprentice, the first 
thing he does for him, after he lets him into his 
counting-house and his books, and after trusting 
him with his more private business, is to let him 
write letters to his dealers, and correspond with his 
friends ; and this he does in his master’s name, sub¬ 
scribing his letters thus :—I am, 

For my master A. B. and Company, 

your humble servant, 

C. D. 


And beginning thus:— 

Sir, —I am ordered by my master, A. B., to ad¬ 
vise you, that- 
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or thus:— 

Sir, —These are, by my master’s order, to give 
you notice- 

Orders for goods ought to be very explicit and 
particular, that the dealer may not mistake, espe¬ 
cially if it be orders from a tradesman to a manu¬ 
facturer to make or buy goods, either of such a 
quality or pattern ; in which, if the goods are made 
to the colours, and of a marketable goodness, and 
within the time limited, the person ordering them 
cannot refuse to receive them, and to make himself 
debtor to the maker. On the contrary, if the goods 
are not of a marketable goodness, or not to the 
patterns, or not sent within the time, the maker 
ought not to expect they should be received. For 
example:— 

The tradesman, or warehouseman, writes to his 
correspondent at Devizes, in Wiltshire, thus :— 

Sir, —The goods you sent me last are not at all 
for my purpose, being of a sort which I am at pre¬ 
sent full of; however, if you are willing they should 
lie here, I will take all opportunities to sell them 
for your account; otherwise, on your first orders, 
they shall be delivered to whoever you shall direct; 
and as you had no orders from me for such sort of 
goods, you cannot take this ill. But I have here 
enclosed sent you five patterns, as undermarked, one 
to five. If you make me fifty pieces of druggets, of 
the same weight and goodness with the fifty pieces 
No. A. B., which I had from you last October, and 
mixed as exactly as you can to the enclosed patterns, 
ten to each pattern, and can have the same to be 
delivered here any time in February next, I shall 
take them at the same price which I gave you for 
the last; and one month after the delivery you may 
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draw upon me for the money, which shall be paid 
to your content. 

Your friend and servant. 

P. S. Let me have your return by next post, in¬ 
timating that you can or cannot answer this order, 
that I may govern myself accordingly. 

To Mr. H. G. clothier, Devizes. 

The clothier accordingly gives him an answer the 
next post, as follows:— 

Sir, — 1 have the favour of yours of the 22nd past, 
with your order for fifty fine druggets, to be made 
of the like weight and goodness with the two packs 
No A. B. which I made for you and sent last Octo¬ 
ber, as also the five patterns enclosed, marked 1 to 
5, for my direction in the mixture. I give you this 
trouble, according to your order, to let you know I 
have already put the said fifty pieces in hand; and 
as I am always willing to serve you to the best of 
my power, you may depend upon them within the 
time, that is to say, some time in February next, 
and that they shall be of the like fineness and sub¬ 
stance with the other, and as near to the patterns as 
possible; but in regard our poor are very craving, 
and money at this time very scarce, I beg you will 
give me leave (on delivery of twenty or thirty pieces 
to you) to draw fifty pounds on you for present oc¬ 
casion ; for which I shall think myself greatly ob¬ 
liged, and shall give you any security you please, 
that the rest shall follow within the time. 

As to the pack of goods in your hands, which 
were sent up without your order, I am content they 
remain in your hands for sale, on my account; and 
desire you will sell them as soon as you can, for my 
best advantage. I am, &c. 

c. E. T. i. 


c 
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Here is a harmony of business, and everything 
exact; the order is given plain and express; the 
clothier answers directly to every point: here can 
be no defect in the correspondence; the diligent 
clothier applies himself immediately to the work, 
sorts and dyes his wool, mixes his colours to the 
patterns, puts the wool to the spinners, sends his 
yarn to the weavers, has the pieces brought home, 
then has them to the thicking or fulling-mill, dresses 
them in his own workhouse, and sends them up 
punctually by the time. Having sent up twenty 
pieces five weeks before, the warehouse-keeper, to 
oblige him, pays his bill of 501 .; and a month after the 
rest are sent in, he draws for the remainder, and his 
bills are punctually paid. The consequence of this 
exact writing and answering is, that the warehouse¬ 
keeper obliges the merchant from whom he has the 
order; and both the employer and clothier, pleased 
with each other’s punctuality, resolve to prefer each 
the other to all such as are less exact in the pay¬ 
ments of the one side, or in the performance of the 
other. 

On the contrary, when orders are darkly given, 
they are doubtfully observed ; and when the goods 
come to town, the merchant dislikes them; the 
warehouse-man shuffles them back upon the clothier 
to lie for his account, pretending they are not made 
to his order; the clothier is discouraged, and, for 
want of his money, discredited; and all their cor¬ 
respondence is confusion, and ends in loss both of 
money and credit. 



CHAP. III. 


Of the trading style. 

East, plain, and familiar language, is the beauty of 
speech in general, and is the excellency of all writing, 
on whatever subject, or to whatever persons they 
are that we write to, or speak. The end of speech 
is, that men may understand one another’s meaning; 
certainly then, that speech, or that way of speaking, 
which is most easily understood, is the best. If any 
man were to ask me, what I would suppose to be a 
perfect style, or language, I would answer, that in 
which a man speaking to five hundred people, all 
of common and various capacities, should be under¬ 
stood by them all, in the same sense which the 
speaker intended to be understood. 

The nicety of writing in business consists chiefly 
in giving every species of goods their trading names; 
for there are certain peculiarities in the trading 
language, which are to be observed as the greatest 
proprieties, and without which the language your 
letters are written in would be obscure, and the 
tradesmen you write to would not understand you. 
For example; if you write to your factor at Lisbon, 
or at Cadiz, to make your returns in hard-ware, he 
understands you, and sends you so many bags of 
pieces of eight. So, if a merchant comes to me to 
hire a small ship of me, and tells me it is for the 
pippin-trade; or to buy a vessel, and tells me he in¬ 
tends to make a pippiner of her; the meaning is, 
that she is to run to Seville for oranges, or to Malaga 
for lemons : if he says he intends to send her for a 

c 2 
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lading of fruit, the meaning is, she is to go to Ali- 
cant, Denia, or Xavia, on the coast of Spain, for 
raisins of the sun, or to Malaga for Malaga raisins. 
In a word, there is a kind of cant in trade, which a 
tradesman ought to know ; and this in letters of 
business is allowable, and indeed they cannot under¬ 
stand one another without it. Take an example to 
the purpose for explaining this:— 

A brickmaker being hired by a brewer to make 
some bricks for him at his country-house, wrote to 
the brewer, that he could not go forward unless he 
had two or three load of Spanish; that otherwise 
his brick would cost him six or seven chaldron of 
coals extraordinary, and the bricks would not be so 
good and hard neither, by a great deal, when they 
were burnt. 

The brewer hereupon sends him down two carts 
loaded with about twelve hogsheads or casks of mo¬ 
lasses ; which frighted the brickmaker almost out of 
his senses. The case was this; the brewers for¬ 
merly mixed molasses with their ale, to sweeten it, 
and abate the quantity of malt, molasses being at 
that time much cheaper in proportion; and this they 
called Spanish, not being willing their customers 
should know it. Again ; the brickmakers all about 
London mix seacoal-ashes, or laystal-stuff, as we 
call it, with their clay, of which they make brick, 
and by that shift save eight chaldron of coals out of 
eleven, to the burning a hundred thousand of bricks, 
in proportion to what other people use to burn them 
with; and these ashes they call Spanish: but this 
neither the brewer on one hand, nor the brickmaker 
on the other, understood any other of than as it re¬ 
lated to their separate business. 

Thus the received terms of art, in every particular 
business, are always to be observed. And when I 
am speaking of plain writing in matters of business, 
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it must be understood with an allowance for all 
these things ; for a tradesman cannot write or speak 
proper without being able to write or speak to any 
particular handicraft or manufacturer in his own 
dialect; and this is as necessary as it is for a seaman 
to understand the names of all the several things 
belonging to a ship. 

But even these terms of art, or customary expres¬ 
sions, are not to be used with affectation, and with 
a needless repetition where they not called for, or 
to persons who are not to be supposed to know them 
as well as himself. For how must that sailor appear 
to a surgeon, whom he had occasion to consult on a 
swelled face and a bruised leg, when he tells him, 
that he had a swelling on the north-east side of his 
face; that his windward leg being hurt by a bruise, 
it so put him out of trim that he always heeled to 
starboard when he made fresh way, and so run to 
leeward till he was often forced aground ; and then 
desired him to give him some directions how to put 
himself into a sailing posture again. 

There are many advantages to tradesmen in 
having a general knowledge of the terms of art of 
every business; and particularly this, that they are 
not to be imposed upon so easily by other trades¬ 
men when they come to deal with them. To give 
an instance or two of this, that shall be plain to 
every understanding:— 

What trade has more hard words and peculiari¬ 
ties attending it than that of a jockey, or horse- 
courser, as we call them ? They have all the parts 
of the horse, and all the diseases attending him, 
necessary to be mentioned in the market, upon 
every occasion of buying or bargaining. A jockey 
will know you at first sight when you do but go 
round a horse, or at the first word you say about 
him, whether you are a dealer, as they call them- 
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selves, or a stranger. If you take up the horse’s 
foot right; if you handle him in the proper places; 
if you bid his servant open his mouth, or go dexte¬ 
rously about it yourself; if you speak of his shapes 
or his goings, in proper words ; O, says the jockey 
to his fellow, he understands a horse, he speaks the 
language ; then he knows you are not to be cheated, 
or at least, not so easily. But if you go awkwardly 
to work, whisper to your man you bring with you 
to ask everything for you ; cannot handle the horse 
yourself, or speak the language of the trade, he falls 
upon you with his flourishes, and with a flux of 
horse-rhetoric, imposes upon you with oaths and 
asseverations, and, in a word, conquers you with the 
mere clamour of his trade. 

Thus, if you go to a garden to buy flowers, 
plants, trees, and greens; if you know the names 
of flowers, or simples, or greens, their particular 
beauties, when fit to remove, and when to slip and 
draw; what colour is common, and what rare; 
when a flower is good, and when ordinary; the 
gardener presently talks to you as a man of art; 
shows you his exotics, his greenhouse, and his 
stores; what he has set out, and what he has bud¬ 
ded or enarched, and the like. But if he finds you 
have none of the terms of art, know little or nothing 
of the names of plants, or the nature of planting, he 
picks your pocket instantly; shows you a nne 
trimmed furze bush for a juniper ; sells you common 
pinks for painted ladies, an ordinary tulip for a 
rarity, a runaway for a curious flower ; and the like. 

A person goes into a brickmaker’s field to view 
his clamp, and buy a load of bricks ; he resolves to 
see them loaded, because he would have good ones ; 
but not understanding the goods, and seeing the 
workmen loading them where they were hard and 
well burnt, but looked white and grey, which 
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to be sure were the best of the bricks, and which 
perhaps they would not have done if he had not 
been there to look on them, they supposing he un¬ 
derstood which were the best, he, in the abundance 
of his ignorance, finds fault with them, because 
they were not of a good colour, and did not look 
red. The brickmaker’s men took the hint imme¬ 
diately, and telling the buyer they would give him 
red bricks to oblige him, turned their hands from 
the grey, hard, well-burnt bricks, to the soft, 
sammel, half-burnt bricks, which they were glad to 
dispose of; and which nobody that had understood 
bricks would have taken off their hands. 

It is the like in almost all the goods a tradesmen 
can deal in. If you go to Warwickshire to buy 
cheese, you demand the cheese of the first make, 
because that is the best. If you go to Suffolk 
to buy butter, you refuse the butter of the first 
make, because that is not the best; but you bar¬ 
gain for the right rowing butter, which is the 
butter that is made when the cows are turned into 
the grounds which have been moved, where the hay 
has been carried off, and the grass is grown again : 
and so in many other cases. These things demon¬ 
strate the advantages there are to a tradesman in 
his being thoroughly informed of the terms of art, 
and the peculiarities belonging to every particular 
business, which therefore I call the language of 
trade. 

As a merchant should understand at least the 
languages of those countries which he trades to, or 
corresponds with, and the customs and usages of 
those countries as to their commerce, so an Eng¬ 
lish tradesman ought to understand all the lan¬ 
guages of trade, within the circumference of his own 
country at least, and particularly of such as he 
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may, by any of the consequences of his commerce, 
come to be any way concerned with. 

Especially it is his business to acquaint himself 
with the terms and trading style, as I call it, of 
those trades which he buys of. As to those he 
sells to, supposing he sells to those who sell again, 
it is their business to understand him, not his to 
understand them; and if he finds they do not un¬ 
derstand him, he will not fail to make their igno¬ 
rance be his advantage, unless he is honester and 
more conscientious m his dealings than too many of 
the tradesmen of this age seem to be. 


CHAP. IV. 

Of the tradesman acquainting himself luith all 
business in general: with some brief cautions 
against projectors. 

A tradesman ought so far to acquaint himself with 
business in general, that he should not be at a loss 
to turn his hand to this or that trade, as occasion 
presents, whether in or out of the way of his ordi¬ 
nary dealing, as we have often seen done in London, 
and other places, with good success. 

By this advice, I do not mean that he should 
learn every trade, or enter into the mystery of 
every employment; that cannot well be ; but only 
that he should have a true notion of business in ge¬ 
neral, and how and in what manner it is carried on ; 
that he should know where every manufacture is 
made, and how bought at first hand; which are the 
proper markets, and what the particular kinds of 
goods to exchange at those markets ; the manner 
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how every manufacture is managed, and the me¬ 
thod of their sale. 

Neither can it be expected that he should have 
equal judgment in the choice of all kinds of goods, 
though in a great many he may however have some 
judgment. But there is a general understanding in 
trade, which every tradesman both may and ought 
to arrive at; and this perfectly qualifies him to en¬ 
gage in any new undertaking, and to embark with 
other persons better qualified than himself, in any 
new trade which he was not in before; in which, 
though he may not have a particular knowledge 
and judgment in the goods they are to deal in, or 
to make; yet having the benefit of the knowledge 
his new partner is master of, and being himself apt 
to take in all additional lights, he soon becomes ex¬ 
perienced ; and the knowledge of all the other 
parts of business qualifies him to be a good partner. 
For example; A. B. was bred a dry-salter, and he 
goes in partner with C. D., a scarlet-dyer, called a 
bow-dyer, at Wandsworth. 

As a salter, A. B. has had experience enough in 
the materials for dyeing, as well scarlets as all other 
colours ; and understands very well the buying of 
cochineal, indigo, galls, sumach, logwood, fustick, 
madder, and the like ; so that he does his part very 
well. So C. D. is an experienced scarlet-dyer ; 
and now doubling their stock, they fall into a larger 
work, and they dye bays and stuffs, and other goods, 
into differing colours, as occasion requires: this 
brings them to an equality in the business ; and by 
hiring good experienced servants, they go on very 
well together. 

The like happens often when a tradesman turns 
his hand from one trade to another; and when he 
embarks, either in partnership or out of it, in any 
new business, it is supposed he seldom changes 
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hands in such a manner without some such suitable 
person to join with, or that he has some experienced 
head workman to direct him, which, if that workman 
proves honest, is as well as a partner. On the other 
hand, his own application and indefatigable industry 
supplies the want of judgment. Thus I have known 
several tradesmen turn their hands from one busi¬ 
ness to another, and very often wdth good success. 
For example; I have seen a confectioner turn a 
sugar-baker; another, a distiller; an apothecary 
turn chemist; and not a few turn physicians. 

Moreover, a tradesman who is capable of making 
a general judgment of things, is fenced against 
bubbles and projects, and against those fatal people 
called projectors, who are indeed amongst trades¬ 
men as birds of prey are among the innocent fowls; 
tradesmen cannot be too well armed, nor too much 
cautioned against those sort of people; they are 
constantly surrounded with them, and are as much 
in jeopardy from them as a man is when in a crowd 
of pickpockets. 

In order to direct the tradesman how to furnish 
himself with a needful stock of trading knowledge, 
first, I shall propose to him to converse with trades¬ 
men chiefly. He that will be a complete tradesman 
should principally confine himself within his own 
sphere; never was the Gazette so full of bankrupt¬ 
cies as since our shopkeepers have so much engaged 
in parties, formed into clubs to hear news and study 
politics. The known story of the upholster is very 
instructive, who, in his abundant concern for the 
public, run himself out of his business into a jail; 
and even when he was in prison could not sleep for 
the concern he had for the liberties of his dear 
country; the man was a good patriot, but a bad 
shopkeeper; indeed, he should rather have shut up 
his shop, and got a commission in the army, and 
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then he had served his country in the way of his 
inclination. 

A tradesman may, on occasion, keep company 
with gentlemen, as well as other people ; nor is a 
trading man, if he is a man of sense, unsuitable or 
unprofitable for a gentleman to converse with, as 
occasion requires ; and you will often find that not 
private gentlemen only, but even ministers of state, 
are not ashamed to acknowledge that a tradesman 
is sometimes qualified to inform them in the most 
difficult and intricate, as well as the most urgent, 
affairs of government; and this is the less to be 
wondered at in a nation like this, whose principal 
glory and advantage is derived from mercantile 
pursuits and a diffusive commerce. Sir Charles 
Duncomb, a goldsmith; sir Henry Furnese, at first 
a retail hosier; sir Josiah Child, originally a very 
mean tradesman; the elder Mr. Craggs, postmaster- 
general, a still meaner; the late Mr. Lownds, bred a 
scrivener; and several others, too many to name, 
are instances of men called out of a lower sphere 
for their eminent usefulness and capacities; making 
good the words of the wise man, Seest thou a man 
diligent in business ? he shall stand before princes , 
he shall not stand before mean men . 

Let not, then, a tradesman himself disdain to ac¬ 
company with persons of his own class; for in such 
company the topics of conversation will generally 
be trade; there he will see how other men go on, 
and there learn how to go on himself; there he will 
hear all the trading news; there learn how to buy 
and there get oftentimes opportunities to sell; there 
he will hear of all the disasters in trade, who breaks, 
and why; what brought such and such a man to 
misfortunes; who goes backward, and therefore to 
be avoided; who forward, and therefore to. be 
courted; and the various ways by which men go 
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down in the world, as well as the arts and manage¬ 
ment by which others from nothing rise to wealth 
and estates. 

Here he hears of one rained by too much trade, and 
of another starved for want of trade; from all which 
observations he may learn something useful to him¬ 
self, and fit to guide his own measures by, that he 
may not fall into the same mischiefs under which he 
sees others sink, and that he may take the advantage 
of that prudence by which he sees others rise. 

All these things will naturally occur to him in 
his conversing among his fellow-tradesmen; a settled 
little society of trading people, who understand bu¬ 
siness, and are carrying on trade in the same manner 
with himself, no matter whether they are of the very 
same trades or no, and perhaps better not; such a 
society shall, if due observations are made from it, 
teach the tradesman more than his apprenticeship; 
for there he learnt the operation, here he learns the 
progression; his apprenticeship is his grammar- 
school, this is his university; behind his master’s 
counter, or in his warehouse, he learnt the first ru¬ 
diments of trade, but here he learns the trading 
sciences; here he comes to learn the secrets, speak 
the language, understand the meaning of everything 
of which before he only learnt the beginning; the 
apprenticeship inducts him, and leads him as the 
nurse the child, this finishes him; there he learnt 
the beginning of trade, here he sees it in its full 
extent; in a word, there he learnt to trade, here he 
is made a complete tradesman. 

Even from your silly empty tradesmen many 
things may be learnt in trade; for though it is not 
absolutely necessary that every tradesman should 
be a philosopher, yet every tradesman, in his way, 
knows something that even a philosopher may learn 
from. 
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I knew a philosopher that was excellently skilled 
in the science of astronomy, who told me he had 
some years studied for some proper allusion to ex¬ 
plain to his scholars the phenomenon of the sun’s 
motion round its own axis, and could never happen 
upon one to his mind, till by accident he saw his 
maid trundling her mop ; surprised with the exact¬ 
ness of the motion to describe the thing he wanted, 
he goes into his study, calls his pupils about him, 
and tells them that Betty, who herself knew nothing 
of the matter, could show them the sun revolving 
about itself in a more lively manner than ever he 
could; accordingly, placing his scholars in a due 
position, opposite to her left side, so that they could 
see the end of the mop when it whirled round upon 
her arm, they took it immediately; there was the 
broad-headed nail in the centre, which was as the 
body of the sun, and the thrums whisking round, 
flinging the water about every way, by innumerable 
little streams, describing exactly the rays of the 
sun darting light from the centre to the whole 
system. 

If ignorant Betty, by the natural consequence of 
her operation, instructed the astronomer, why may 
not the meanest shoemaker or pedlar, by the or¬ 
dinary sagacity of his trading wit, dart some sudden 
thought into the mind of the observing tradesman, 
which he shall make his use of and apply to his own 
advantage in trade, when at the same time he that 
gives him such a hint shall himself, like the maid 
and her mop, know nothing of the matter ? 

Generally speaking, most tradesmen have some 
ways particular to themselves, which they either 
derived from masters who taught them, or from 
the experience of things, or from something in the 
course of their business which had not happened to 
them before. 
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Those little nostrums are oftentimes very properly, 
and with advantage, communicated from one to an¬ 
other ; one tradesman finds out a nearer way of 
buying than another; another finds a vend for what 
is bought beyond what his neighbour knows of; and 
these, in time, come to be learnt of them by their 
ordinary conversation. 

I am not for confining the tradesman from keep¬ 
ing better company, as it is called, as occasion and 
leisure require. The conversation of gentlemen 
may be used as a diversion or as an excursion ; but 
his stated society must be with his neighbours and 
people in trade. Men of business are companions 
for men of business; with gentlemen he may con¬ 
verse pleasantly, but here he converses profitably. 
Tradesmen, as they always gain by trading together, 
so they never lose by conversing together ; if they 
do not get money, they gain knowledge in business, 
improve their experience, and see further and fur¬ 
ther into the world. 

A man of but an ordinary penetration will im¬ 
prove himself by conversing in matters of trade 
with men of trade; by the experience of the old 
tradesmen they learn caution and prudence; and 
by the rashness and the miscarriages of the young, 
they learn what are the mischiefs that themselves 
may be exposed to. 

Again ; in conversing with men of trade, they 
get trade; men first talk together, then deal to¬ 
gether ; many a good bargain is made, and many a 
pound gained, where nothing was expected before 
they met. The tradesmen’s meetings are like the 
merchants’ exchange, where they manage, negotiate, 
and frequently indeed beget business with one 
another. 

But all this is to be done at suitable opportuni¬ 
ties, and at spare hours, so as the times of business 
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are not broken in upon; for I would not be so un¬ 
der stood, as if I were encouraging them to leave 
their shops and warehouses, to go to taverns and ale¬ 
houses, and spend their time in unnecessary 
prattle, which ends in nothing but sotting and 
drinking ; this is not meeting to do business, but to 
neglect business ; of which I shall speak more fully 
in another place. 


CHAP. V. 

Of diligence and application in business . 

Solomon was certainly a friend to men of business, 
as it appears by his frequent good advice to them. 
Prov. xviii. 9; he says, He that is slothful in busi¬ 
ness , is brother to him that is a great waster : and 
in another place, The sluggard shall be clothed in 
rags , Prov. xxiii. 1. On the contrary, by way of 
encouragement, he tells them, The diligent hand 
maketh rich , Prov. x. 4; and, The diligent shall bear 
rule , but the slothful shall be under tribute. 

Nothing can give a greater prospect of thriving 
to a young tradesman, than his own diligence ; it 
fills him with hope, and gives him credit with all 
that know him: without application nothing in this 
world goes forward as it should do: let the man 
have the most perfect knowledge of his trade, and 
the best situation for his shop, yet, without applica¬ 
tion, nothing will go on. What is the shop without 
the master? What the books without the bookkeeper? 
The cash without the cashkeeper ? What the credit 
without the man ? I knew two negligent partners in 
a once well-accustomed shop, who drew two ways, 
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but both, in extravagance; and I heard them justly 
painted out as follows, by an experienced trader, 
who had grown rich by a quite contrary conduct:— 
Such a shop, says he, stands well, and there is a 
good stock of goods in it, but there is nobody to 
serve but a prentice-boy or two, and an idle jour¬ 
neyman ; one finds them always at play together, 
rather than looking out for customers ; and when 
you come to buy, they look as if they did not care 
whether they showed you anything or no. You 
don’t see a master in the shop if you go twenty 
times; nor anything that bears the face of authority. 
Then it is a shop always exposed; it is perfectly 
haunted with thieves and shoplifters; they see no¬ 
body but raw boys in it, that mind nothing; so that 
there are more outcries of Stop thief, at their door, 
and more constables fetched to that shop, than to 
all the shops in the street. There was a fine trade 
at that shop in Mr. Tradewell’s time; he was a true 
shopkeeper; you never missed him from seven in 
the morning to twelve, and from two till nine at 
night; and he throve accordingly; he left a good 
estate behind him; but I don’t know what these 
people are; they say there are two partners of 
them; but there had as good be none, for they are 
never at home, nor in their shop : one wears a long 
peruke and a sword, I hear; and you see him often 
at the ball, and at court, but very seldom in his 
shop, or waiting on his customers ; and the other, 
they say, lies in bed till eleven o’clock every day; 
just comes into the shop and shows himself, then 
stalks about to the tavern to take a whet, then to 
the coffeehouse to hear the news; comes home to 
dinner at one, takes a long sleep in his chair after 
it, and about four o’clock comes into the shop for 
half an hour, or thereabouts : then to the tavern, 
where he stays till two in the morning, gets drunk, 
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and is led home by the watch, and so lies till eleven 
again; and thus he walks round like the hand of a 
dial. And what will it all come to ? They’ll cer¬ 
tainly break ; they can’t hold it long. 

Nor were the inferences unjust, any more than 
the description unlike; for such was quickly the end 
of such management. 

Besides, customers love to see the master’s face 
in the shop ; when he cannot take the price offered, 
they are not disobliged; and if they do not deal at 
one time, they may at another ; if they do deal, the 
master generally gets a better price for his goods 
than a servant can : besides which, he is sure to 
give better content; for the customers always think 
they buy cheaper of the master than of a journey¬ 
man, as he has a property in his own goods, and 
the journeyman is limited, and cannot exceed, as 
they think, the general directions of his master. 

Trade must not be entered into as a thing of 
light concern ; it is called business very properly, 
for it is a business for life, and ought to be followed 
as one of the great businesses of life. He that trades 
in jest, will certainly break in earnest; and this is 
one reason why so many tradesmen come to so 
hasty a conclusion of their affairs. It must be fol¬ 
lowed with a full attention of the mind, and full at¬ 
tendance of the person; nothing but what are to be 
called the necessary duties of life, are to intervene ; 
and even those are to be limited so as not to be 
prejudical to business. 

The duties of life, which are either spiritual or 
secular, must not interfere with, nor justle one an¬ 
other out of its place. It is the duty of every 
Christian to worship God, to pay his homage morn¬ 
ing and evening to his Maker, and at all other 
proper seasons to behave as becomes a sincere wor¬ 
shipper of God; nor must any avocation, however 
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necessary, interfere with this duty, either in public 
or in private. Nor, on the other hand, must a man 
be so intent upon religious duties, as to neglect the 
proper times and seasons of business. There is a 
medium to be observed in everything, and works of 
supererogation are not required at any man’s hands; 
though it must be confessed, there is far less need 
of cautions to be given on this side of the question 
than on the other; for, alas! so little danger are 
we in generally of being hurt by too much religion, 
that it is more than twenty times for once, that 
tradesmen neglect their shops and business, to 
follow the track of their vices and extravagancies, 
by taverns, gaming-houses, balls, masquerades, plays, 
harlequinery, and operas, insomuch that this may 
be truly called an age of gallantry and gaiety. The 
playhouses and balls are now filled with citizens 
and young tradesmen, more than with gentlemen 
and families of distinction; the shopkeepers wear 
different garbs than what they were wont to do, are 
decked out with long wigs and swords, and all the 
frugal badges of trade are quite disdained and 
thrown aside. 

But what is the consequence ? You did not see 
in those days such frequent acts of grace for the 
relief of insolvent debtors, and yet the jails filled 
with insolvents before the next year, though ten or 
twelve thousand have been released at a time by 
those acts. Nor did you see so many commissions 
of bankrupt in the Gazette as now. The wise man 
said long ago, He that loves pleasure shall he a 
poor man. But nothing ruins a tradesman so ef¬ 
fectually as the neglect of his business; he therefore 
who is not determined to pursue his trade diligently, 
had much better never begin it. 

Nor can a man, without diligence, ever thoroughly 
understand his business ; and how should he thrive 
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when he does not perfectly know what he is doing, 
or how to do it ? Application to his trade teaches 
him how to carry it on as much as his going ap¬ 
prentice taught him how to set it up. The diligent 
tradesman is always the knowing and complete 
tradesman. 

Now in order to have a man apply heartily, and 
pursue earnestly the business he is engaged in, 
there is yet another thing necessary, namely, that 
he should delight in it. To follow a trade, and not 
to love and delight in it, is making it a slavery or 
bondage, not a business; the shop becomes a 
bridewell, and the warehouse a house of correction 
to the tradesman, if he does not delight in his trade. 

To delight in business is making business plea¬ 
sant and agreeable, and such a tradesman cannot 
but be diligent in it. This, according to Solomon, 
makes him certainly rich, raises him above the 
world, and makes him able to instruct and en¬ 
courage those who come after him. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Of over-trading. 

I believe it will hold true, in almost all the chief 
trading towns in England, that there are more 
tradesmen undone by having too much trade than 
for having too little; for the latter, if he be indus¬ 
trious, will try twenty ways to mend his case. Over¬ 
trading is among tradesmen as overlifting is among 
strung men ; such people, vain of their strength, 
and their pride prompting them to put it to the 
utmost trial, at last lift at something too heavy for 
them, overstrain their sinews, break some cf 
nature’s bands, and are cripples ever after. 

For a young tradesman to over-trade himself, is 
like a young swimmer going out of his depth, when, 
if help does not come immediately, it is a thousand 
to one but he sinks and is drowned. 

All rash adventurers are condemned by the 
prudent part of mankind ; but it is as hard to re¬ 
strain youth in trade as it is in any other thing 
where the advantage stands in view, and the dan¬ 
ger out of sight. The profits of trade are baits to 
the avaricious shopkeeper, and he is forward to 
reckon them up to himself, but does not perhaps 
cast up the difficulty which there may be to com¬ 
pass it, or the unhappy consequences of a miscar¬ 
riage. Avarice is the ruin of many people besides 
tradesmen ; and I might give the late Southsea 
calamity for an example, in which the longest heads 
were most overreached, not so much by the wit or 
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cunning of those they had to deal with, as by the 
secret promptings of their own avarice, wherein 
they abundantly verified an old proverbial saying, 

4 All covet, all lose.’ 

There are two things which may be properly called 
over-trading in a young beginner, and by both 
which tradesmen are overthrown :— 

1. Trading beyond their stock ; 

2. Giving too large credit. 

A tradesman ought to consider and measure well 
the extent of his own strength, his stock of money, 
and credit, is properly his beginning, for credit is a 
stock as well as money. He that takes too much 
credit is really in as much danger as he that gives 
too much, and the danger lies particularly in this; 
if the tradesman overbuys himself, the payments 
perhaps come due too soon for him, the goods not 
being sold he must answer the bills upon the 
strength of his proper stock, that is, pay for them 
out of his own cash. If that should not hold out, 
he is obliged to put off his bills after they are due, 
or suffer the impertinence of being dunned by the 
creditor, and perhaps by servants, and that with the 
usual indecencies of such kind of people. 

This impairs his credit; and if he comes to deal 
with the same tradesman again, he is treated like 
one that is but an indifferent paymaster; and 
though he may give him credit as before, yet de¬ 
pending that if he bai'gains for six months he will 
take eight or nine in the payment, he considers it 
in the price, and uses him accordingly, and this im¬ 
pairs his gain; so that loss of credit is indeed loss 
of money, and this weakens him both ways. 

A tradesman, therefore, especially at his begin¬ 
ning, ought to be very wary of taking too much 
credit; he had much better slip the occasion of 
buying now and then a bargain to his advantage, 
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for that is usually the temptation, than venture to 
buy a greater quantity of goods than he can pay 
for, by which he runs into debt, is insulted, and at 
last ruined. Merchants and wholesale dealers, to 
put off their goods, are very apt to prompt young 
shopkeepers and young tradesmen to buy great 
quantities of goods, and take large credit at first; 
but it is a snare that many a young beginner has 
fallen into, and been ruined in the very bud ; for if 
the said young beginner does not find a vend for 
the quantity, he is undone, for at the time of pay¬ 
ment the merchant expects his money, whether the 
goods are sold or not. 

The tradesman who buys warily always pays 
surely. If he has money to pay he need never fear 
goods to be had; the merchants’ warehouses are 
always open, and he may supply himself upon all 
occasions as he wants, and as his customers call. 

It may pass for a kind of an objection here, that 
there are some goods which a tradesman may deal 
in which are to be bought at such and such markets 
chiefly, and at such and such fairs, as the cheese¬ 
mongers buy their stocks of cheese and of butter, 
the cheese at several fairs in Warwickshire and 
Gloucestershire, and at Stourbridge fair, and their 
butter at Ipswich fair in Suffolk, and so of many 
other things : but the answer is plain ; those things 
which are generally bought thus are ready-money 
goods, and the tradesman has a sure rule for buy¬ 
ing, namely, his cash. But as I am speaking of 
taking credit, so I must be necessarily supposed to 
speak of such goods as are bought upon credit, as 
the linendraper buys of the Hambro’ and Dutch 
merchants; the woollen-draper of the Blackwell- 
hall men; the haberdasher, of the thread mer¬ 
chants ; the mercer, of the weavers and Italian 
merchants; the silkman, of the Turkey merchants ; 
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and the like: here they are under no necessity of 
running deep into debt, but may buy sparingly, 
and recruit again as they sell off. 

Some tradesmen are fond of seeing their shops 
well stocked, and their warehouses full of goods ; 
this is a snare to them, and brings them to buy in 
more goods than they want. It is a foolish as well 
as a fatal error, whether it lies in their judgment or 
their vanity; for, except in retailers’ shops, and 
that in some trades where they must have a great 
choice of goods or else may want a trade, a well- 
experienced tradesman had rather see his ware¬ 
house too empty than too full; if it be too empty 
he can fill it when he pleases, if his credit be good, 
or his cash strong; but a thronged warehouse is a 
sign of the want of customers, and of a bad market, 
whereas an empty warehouse is a sign of a quick 
demand. A few goods, and a quick sale, is the 
beauty of a tradesman’s warehouse, or his shop 
either; and it is his wisdom to keep himself in that 
posture, that his payments may come in on his 
front as fast as they go out in his rear; that he may 
be able to answer the demands of his merchants or 
dealers, and, if possible, suffer no man to come twice 
for his money. 

The reason of this is plain, and leads me back to 
where I began. Credit is stock ; and if well sup¬ 
ported is as good as a stock, and will be as durable. 
A tradesman whose credit is good shall in many 
cases buy his goods as cheap at three or four months 
time of payment, as another man shall with ready 
money, and in goods which are ordinarily sold for 
time, as all our manufactures, the bay-trade ex¬ 
cepted, generally are. 

He then that keeps his credit unshaken, has a 
double stock; I mean, it is an addition to his real 
stock, and often superior to it. Nay, I have known 
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several considerable tradesmen in this city, who 
have traded with great success, and to a very con¬ 
siderable degree, and yet have had at bottom 
hardly any real stock ; but by the strength of their 
reputation, being sober and diligent, and having 
with care preserved the character of honest men, 
and the credit of their business by cautious dealing 
and punctual payments, they have gone on till the 
gain of their trade has effectually established them, 
and they have raised estates out of nothing. 

But to return to the dark side, viz., over-trading; 
the second danger is, the giving too much credit. 
He that takes credit may give credit, but he must 
be exceeding watchful; for it is the most dangerous 
state of life that a tradesman can live in; he is in 
as much jeopardy as a seaman upon a lee shore. 

If the people he trusts fail, or fail but of a punc¬ 
tual compliance with him, he can never support 
his own credit, unless by the caution I am now 
giving ; that is, to be very sure not to give so much 
credit as he takes; that is to say, either he must 
sell for shorter time than he takes, or in less quan¬ 
tity ; the last is the safest, namely, that he should 
be sure not to trust out so much as he is trusted 
with. If he has a real stock indeed, besides the 
credit he takes, that makes the case differ; and a 
man that can pay his own debts, whether other 
people pay him or no, is out of the question, he is 
past danger, and cannot be hurt; but if he trust 
beyond the extent of his stock and credit, even he 
may be overthrown too. 

There were many sad examples of this in the 
time of the late war, and in the days when the pub¬ 
lic credit was in a more precarious condition than 
it has been since. Then it often happened that 
tradesmen who had good estates at bottom, and 
were in full credit, trusted the public with great 
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sums, which not coming in at the time expected, 
either by the deficienc}' of the funds given by par¬ 
liament, and the parliament themselves not soon 
making good those deficiencies, or by other dis¬ 
asters, their credit was wounded, and some were 
quite undone, who yet, had they been paid, could 
have paid all their own debts, and had good sums 
of money left. 

Others were obliged to sell their tallies and orders 
at forty or fifty per cent, loss; from whence pro¬ 
ceeded that black trade of buying and selling navy 
and victualling-bills, and transport-debts, by which 
the brokers and usurers got estates, and many thou¬ 
sands of tradesmen were brought to nothing ; even 
those who stood it lost great sums of money by selling 
their tallies; but credit cannot be bought too dear, 
and the throwing away one half to save the other, 
was much better than sinking under the burden ; 
like a sailor in a storm, who, to lighten the ship 
wallowing in the trough of the sea, will throw the 
choicest goods overboard, even to half the cargo, 
in order to keep the ship above water and save the 
rest. 

These were terrible examples of over-trading in¬ 
deed ; men were tempted by the high price which 
the government were obliged to give, because of the 
badness of the public credit at that time; but this 
was not sufficient to make good the loss sustained in 
the sale of the tallies; so that even they that sold, 
and were able to stand without ruin, were very great 
sufferers, and had enough to do to keep up their 
credit. 

This was the effect of giving overmuch credit; 
for though it was the government itself which they 
trusted, yet neither could the government itself keep 
up the sinking credit of those to whom it w r as in¬ 
debted ; and, indeed, how should it, when it was not 
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able to support its own ? But I return to the young 
tradesman, whom we are now speaking about. 

It is his greatest prudence therefore, after he has 
considered his own fund, and the stock he has to 
rest upon, to take care of his credit; and, next to 
limiting his buying, let him be sure to limit his 
selling. Could the tradesman buy all upon credit, 
and sell all for ready money, he might turn usurer, 
and put his own stock out to interest, or buy land with 
it, for he would have no occasion for one shilling 
of it; but since that is not expected, nor can be done, 
it is his business to act with prudence in both parts; 
I mean, of taking and giving credit; and the best 
rule to be given him for it, is never to give so much 
credit as he takes, by at least one-third part. 

By giving credit, I do not mean, that even all the 
goods which he buys upon credit may not be sold 
upon credit; perhaps they are goods which are 
usually sold so, and no otherwise; but the alterna¬ 
tive is before him thus; either he must not give so 
much credit in quantity of goods, or not so long 
credit in relation to time. For example:— 

Suppose the young tradesman buys 10,000/. value 
of goods on credit, and this 10,000/. are sold for 
1 1,000/. likewise on credit; if the time given be the 
same, the man is in a state of apparent destruction, 
and it is a hundred to one but he is blown up ; per¬ 
haps he owes the 10,000/. to twenty men ; perhaps 
the 11,000/. is owing to him by two hundred men; 
it is scarce possible that these two hundred petty 
customers of his should all so punctually comply 
with their payments as to enable him to comply 
with his; and if two or 3000/. fall short, the poor 
tradesman, unless he has a fund to support the de¬ 
ficiency, must be undone. 

But if the man had bought 10,000/. at six or eight 
months’ credit, and had sold them all again, as above, 
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to his two hundred customers, at three months and 
four months 5 credit, then it might be supposed all, 
or the greatest part of them, would have paid time 
enough to make his payments good; if not, all 
would be lost still. 

But, on the other hand, suppose he had sold but 
3000Z. worth of the ten for ready money, and had 
sold the rest for six months’ credit; it might be sup¬ 
posed that the 3000/. in cash, and what else the two 
hundred debtors might pay in time, might stop the 
mouths of the tradesman’s creditors, till the dif¬ 
ference might be made good. 

So easy a thing is it for a tradesman to lose his 
credit in trade, and so hard is it once, upon such a 
blow, to retrieve it again. What need then is there 
for the tradesman to guard himself against running 
too far into debt, or letting other people run too far 
into debt to him; for if they do not pay him, he 
cannot pay others, and the next thing is a commis¬ 
sion of bankrupt; and so the tradesman may be 
undone, though he has 11,000/. to pay ten with. 

It is true it is not possible, in a country where 
there is such an infinite extent of trade as in this 
kingdom, that either on the one hand or the other 
it can be carried on without a reciprocal credit; 
but it is so nice an article, that I am of opinion, as 
many tradesmen break with giving too much credit, 
as with taking it; the danger indeed is mutual, and 
very great; whatever then the young tradesman 
omits, let him guard against both. 

But there are divers ways of over-trading, be¬ 
sides this of taking and giving too much credit; 
and one of these is, the running into projects, and 
heavy undertakings, either out of the common road 
which the tradesman is already engaged in, or grasp¬ 
ing at too many undertakings at once, and having, 
as it is vulgarly expressed, too many irons in the 
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fire at a time; in both which cases the tradesman 
is often wounded too deep to recover. 

The consequences of those adventures are gene¬ 
rally such as these: first, That they stock-starve 
the tradesman, and impoverish him in his ordinary 
business, which is the main support of his family; 
they lessen his strength, and while his trade is not 
lessened, yet his stock is lessened ; and as they very 
rarely add to his credit, so. if they lessen the man’s 
stock, they weaken him in the main, and he must at 
last faint under it. 

Secondly, as they lessen his stock, so they wound 
him in the tenderest and most nervous part, for they 
always draw away his ready money. And what fol¬ 
lows ? The money which was before the sinews of 
his business, the life of his trade, maintained 
his shop, and kept up his credit, being drawn off, 
like the blood let out of the veins, his trade lan¬ 
guishes, his credit by degrees flags and goes off, and 
the tradesman falls under the weight. 

Thus have I seen many a flourishing tradesman 
sensibly decay; his credit has first a little suffered; 
then, for want of that, trade has declined ; that is to 
say, he has been obliged to trade for less and less, 
till at last he is wasted and reduced. If he had been 
wise enough, and wary enough, to draw out betimes, 
and avoid breaking, he has yet come out of trade, 
like an old invalid soldier out of the wars, maimed, 
bruised, and sick; reduced, and fitter for an hospital 
than a shop. Such miserable havoc has launching 
out into projects, and remote undertakings, made 
among tradesmen. 

But the safe tradesman is he, that, avoiding all 
such remote excursions, keeps close within the verge 
of his own affairs, minds his shop or warehouse, and 
confining himself to what belongs to him there, goes 
on in the road of his business, without launching 
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into unknown oceans ; and, content with the gain of 
his own trade, is neither led by ambition, nor avarice, 
and neither covets to be greater or richer by such 
uncertain and hazardous attempts. 


CHAP. VII. 

Of the tradesman in distress , and becoming 
bankrupt. 

In former times, it w r as a dismal and calamitous 
thing for a tradesman to break; where it befel a 
family, it put all into confusion and distraction ; the 
man, in the utmost terror, fright, and distress, ran 
away with what goods he could get cff, as if the 
house was on fire, to get into the Friars or the 
Mint; the family fled one one way, and one another, 
like people in desperation; the wife to her father 
and mother, if she had any; and the children, some 
to one relation, some to another; a statute of bank¬ 
rupt came and swept away all, and oftentimes con¬ 
sumed it too, and left little or nothing, either to pay 
the creditors or relieve the bankrupt. This made 
the bankrupt desperate, and made him fly to those 
places of shelter wdth his goods, where, hardened by 
the cruelty of the creditors, he chose to spend all 
the effects which should have paid the creditors, 
and at last perished in misery. 

But now the case is altered ; men make so little 
of breaking, that many times the family scarce 
removes for it. A commission of bankrupt is so 
familiar a thing, that the debtor oftentimes causes 
it to be taken out in his favour, that he may the 
sooner be effectually delivered from all his creditors 
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at once, the law obliging him to give a fall account 
of himself upon oath to the commissioners, who, 
when they see his integrity, may effectually deliver 
him from all further molestation, give him a part 
even of the creditors 5 estate; and so he may push 
into the world again, and try whether he cannot 
retrieve his fortunes by a better management, or 
with better success for the future. 

Some have said this law is too favourable to the 
bankrupt; that it makes tradesmen careless; that 
they value not breaking at all, but run on at all 
hazards, venturing without forecast and without 
consideration, knowing they may come off again so 
cheap and so easy if they miscarry. But though I 
cannot enter here into a long debate upon that 
subject, yet I may have room to say that I differ 
from those people very much ; for though the terror 
of the commission is in some measure abated, as 
indeed it ought to be, because it was exorbitant and 
unreasonable ; yet the terror of ruining a man’s fa¬ 
mily, sinking his fortunes, blasting his credit, and 
throwing him out of business and into the worst of 
disgrace that a tradesman can fall into, this is not 
taken away or abated at all; and this, to an honest 
trading man, is as bad as all the rest ever was or 
could be. 

Nor can a man be supposed, in the rupture of his 
affairs, to receive any comfort, or to see through his 
disasters into the little relief which he may, and at 
the same time cannot be sure he shall, receive at 
the end of his troubles, from the mercy of the com¬ 
mission. 

These are poor things, and very trifling, for a 
tradesman to entertain thoughts of a breach from, 
especially with any prospect of satisfaction; nor can 
any tradesman, with the least shadow of principle, 
entertain any thought of breaking but with the ut- 
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most aversion, and even abhorrence; for the cir¬ 
cumstances of it are attended with so many mortifi¬ 
cations, and so many shocking things, contrary to 
all the views and expectations that a tradesman can 
begin the world with, that he cannot think of it but 
as we do of the grave, with a chillness in the blood 
and a tremour in the spirits. Breaking is the death 
of a tradesman; he is mortally stabbed, or, as we 
may say, shot through the head, in his trading ca¬ 
pacity ; his shop is shut up, as it is when a man is 
buried ; his credit, the life and blood of his trade, is 
stagnated ; and his attendance, which was the pulse 
of his business, is stopped, and beats no more; in a 
word, his fame, and even name, as to trade, is bu¬ 
ried ; and the commissioners that act upon him and 
all their proceedings, are but like the executors of 
the defunct, dividing the ruins of his fortune ; and, 
at last, his certificate is a kind of performing the 
obsequies for the dead, and praying him out of 
purgatory. 

Did ever tradesman set up on purpose to break ? 
Did ever a man build himself a house on purpose to 
have it burnt down ? I can by no means grant that 
any tradesman, at least in his senses, can entertain 
the least satisfaction in his trading, or abate any¬ 
thing of his diligence in trade, from the easiness of 
breaking, or the abated severities of the bankrupt 
act. 

I could argue it from the nature of the act itself, 
which indeed was made, and is effectual, chiefly for 
the relief of creditors, not debtors; to secure the 
bankrupt’s effects for the use of those to whom of 
right they belong; and to prevent the extravagant 
expenses of the commission, which before were such 
as often devoured all, ruining both the bankrupt 
and his creditors too. This the present law has 
providently put a stop to, and the creditors now are 
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secure in this point, that what is to be had, what 
the poor tradesman has left, they are sure to have 
preserved for, and divided among them; which in¬ 
deed before they were not. The case is so well 
known, and so recent in every tradesman’s memory, 
that I need not take up any more time about it. 

As to the encouragements in the act for the 
bankrupt, they are only these, namely, that upon his 
honest and faithful surrender of his affairs, he shall 
be set at liberty; and if they see cause, they, the 
creditors, may give him back a small gratification 
for his discovering his effects and assisting to the 
recovery of them; and all this, which amounts to 
very little, is upon his being, as I have said, entirely 
honest, and having run through all possible exami¬ 
nations and purgations; and that it is at the peril of 
his life if he prevaricates. 

Are these encouragements to tradesmen to be 
negligent and careless of the event of things ? Will 
any man in his wits fail in his trade, break his credit, 
and shut up his shop for these prospects? Or will 
he comfort himself, in case he is forced to fail, with 
these little benefits, and make the matter easy to- 
himself on that account? He must have a very 
mean spirit that can do this, and must act upon 
very mean principles in life, who can fall with satis¬ 
faction, on purpose to rise no higher than this. 

On these accounts and some others, too long to 
mention here, I think it is out of doubt that the 
easiness of the proceedings on commissions of bank¬ 
rupt can be no encouragement to any tradesman 
to break, or so much as to entertain the thoughts of 
it, with less horror and aversion than he would have 
done before this law was made. 

But I must come now to speak of the tradesman 
in his real state of mortification, and under the in¬ 
evitable necessity of a blow upon his affairs ; he has 
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had losses in his business, such as are too heavy for 
his stock to support; he has perhaps launched out 
in trade beyond his reach; either he has so many 
bad debts that he cannot find by his books he has 
enough left to pay his creditors, or his debts lie out 
of his reach, and he cannot get them in, which, in 
one respect, is as bad; he has more bills running 
against him than he knows how to pay, and creditors 
dunning him, whom it is hard for him to comply 
with; and this by degrees sinks his credit. 

Now could the poor unhappy tradesman take 
good advice, this would be his time to prevent his 
utter ruin; and let his case be better or worse, his 
way is clear. 

If it be only that he has overshot himself in trade, 
taken too much credit, and is loaded with goods, or 
given too much credit and cannot get his debts in, 
but that upon casting up his books he finds his cir¬ 
cumstances good at bottom, though his credit has 
suffered by his effects being out of his hands, let 
him endeavour to retrench; let him check his ca¬ 
reer in trade; immediately take some extraordinary 
measures to get in his debts, or, if he can, to raise 
money till his debts come in, that he may stop the 
crowd of present demands. If this will not do, let 
him treat with some of his principal creditors, 
showing them a true and faithful state of his affairs, 
and giving them the best assurances he can of pay¬ 
ment, that they may be easy with him till he can 
get in his debts; and then, with the utmost care, 
draw in his trade within the due compass of his 
stock, and be sure never to run out again further 
than he is able to answer, let the prospect of ad¬ 
vantage be what it will. By this method he may 
perhaps recover his credit again ; at least he may 
prevent his otherwise inevitable ruin; but this is 
always supposing the man has a firm bottom, that 

C. E. T. I. E 
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he is sound in the main, and that his stock is at 
least sufficient to pay all his debts. 

But the greatest difficulty is when the poor 
tradesman, distressed as above in point of credit, 
looking into his affairs, finds the melancholy truth 
there too plain to be concealed; finds that his 
stock is really diminished, or perhaps entirely sunk; 
that, in short, he has such losses, and such disap¬ 
pointments in his business, that he is not sound at 
bottom ; that he has run too far, and that his own 
stock being wasted or sunk, he has not really suf¬ 
ficient to pay his debts. What is this man’s busi¬ 
ness ? and what course shall he take ? 

I know the ordinary course with such tradesmen 
is this. It is true, says the poor man, I am running 
down, and I have lost so much in such a place, and 
so much by such a chapman that broke ; and, in 
short, so much, that I am worse than nothing; but 
come, I have such a thing before me, or I have un¬ 
dertaken such a project, or I have such an adven¬ 
ture abroad; if it succeeds I may recover again; 
I’ll try my utmost, I’ll never drown while I can 
swim, I’ll never fall while 1 can stand. Who knows 
but I may get over at last ? In a word, the poor man 
is loath to come to the fatal day; loath to have his 
name in the Gazette, and see his wife and family 
turned out of doors, and the like. Who can blame 
him ? or who is not, in the like case, apt to take 
the like measures ? for it is natural to us all to put 
the evil day far from us, at least to put it as far off 
as we can : though the criminal believes he shall be 
executed at last, yet he accepts of every reprieve, as 
it puts him within the possibility of an escape; 
and that as long as there is life there is hope : but 
at last the dead warrant comes dowm; then he sees 
death unavoidable, and he gives himself up to 
despair 
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Indeed the malefactor is in the right to accept, 
as I say, of every reprieve: but it is quite other¬ 
wise in the tradesman’s case; and if I may give 
him a rule, safe, and in its end comfortable, in pro¬ 
portion to his circumstances, but to be sure out of 
question just, honest, and prudent, it is this :— 

When he perceives his case as above, and knows 
that if his new adventures and projects should fail 
he cannot by any means stand or support himself, I 
not only give it as my advice to all tradesmen as 
their interest, but insist upon it, as they are honest 
men, they do break, that is, stop in time. Fear 
not to do that which necessity obliges you to ; but 
above all, fear not to do that early, which, if omitted, 
necessity will oblige you to do late. 

First, let me argue upon the honesty, and next 
upon the prudence of it. Certainty honesty ob¬ 
liges every man, when he sees that his stock 
gone, that he is below the level, and eating into the 
estates of other men, to put a stop to it in time, 
while something is left. It has been a fault, with¬ 
out doubt, to break in upon other men’s estates at 
all; but perhaps a plea may be made for this, viz., 
that it was ignorantly done, and they did not think 
they were run so far as to be worse than nothing: or 
some sudden disaster may have occasioned it which 
they did not expect, and it may be could not fore¬ 
see ; and therefore this may be called an excuse, 
both which indeed may happen to a tradesman. 
But I must add that the former can hardly happen 
without his fault, because he ought to be always ac¬ 
quainting himself with his books, stating his ex¬ 
penses and his profits, and casting things up fre¬ 
quently, at least in his head, so as always to know 
whether he goes backward or forward. The latter 
indeed, namely, sudden disaster, may happen so to 
any tradesman as that he may be undone, and it 
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may not be bis fault, for ruin sometimes falls as 
suddenly as unavoidably upon a tradesmen, though 
there be but very few incidents of that kind which 
may not be accounted for in such manner as to 
charge it upon his prudence. 

Some cases may indeed happen, some disasters 
may befall a tradesman, which it was not possible he 
should foresee ; fire, floods of water, thieves, and 
many such. In those cases the disaster is visible, 
the plea is open, everybody allows it, the man can 
have no blame. 

But there are several other cases which may 
happen to a tradesman, and by which he may be at 
once reduced below his proper stock, and have no¬ 
thing left to trade on but his credit, that is to say, 
the estates of his creditors, and in which I question 
whether it can be honest for any such man to con¬ 
tinue trading ; for, first, to go on is making his cre¬ 
ditors run an unjust hazard without their consent. 
Indeed, if he discovers his condition to one or two 
of them, who are men of capital stocks, and will 
support him, they giving him leave to pay others 
off, and go on at their risks, that alters the case; 
or if he has a ready-money trade that will appa¬ 
rently raise him again, and he runs no more 
hazards, and shall run out no further ; in these 
two cases, and I do not know another, he may with 
honesty continue. 

On the contrary, when he sees himself evidently 
running out and declining, and has only a shift here 
and* a shift there to lay hold on, as sinking men 
generally do, and know’s that unless something ex¬ 
traordinary happen, w r hich perhaps also is not pro¬ 
bable, he must fall; for such a man to go on, and 
trade in the ordinary ^vay, notwithstanding losses 
and hazards, in such a case, I affirm, he cannot act 
the honest man, he cannot go on with justice to his 
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creditors or Ills family ; he ought to call his creditors 
together, lay his circumstances honestly before 
them, and pay as far as it will go. If his creditors 
will do anything generously for him to enable him 
to go on again, well and good; but he cannot 
honestly oblige them to run the risk of his unfortu¬ 
nate progress, and to venture their estates on his 
bottom, after his bottom is really nothing at all but 
their money, and has swallowed up all his own. 

But I pass from the honesty to the prudence of 
it; from what regards his creditors, to what re¬ 
gards himself; and I affirm that nothing can be 
more imprudent and impolitic, as it regards himself 
and his family, than to go on after he sees his circum¬ 
stances irrecoverable. If he has any consideration 
for himself or his future happiness, he will stop in 
time, and not be afraid of meeting the mischief 
which he sees follow too fast for him to escape. Be 
not so afraid of breaking as not to break till neces¬ 
sity forces you, and that you have nothing left. In 
a word, I speak it to every declining tradesman, If 
you love yourself, your family, or your reputation, 
and would ever hope to look the world in the face 
again, to break in time. 

By breaking in time you will first obtain the 
character of an honest, though unfortunate man. 
It is owing to the contrary course, which is indeed 
the ordinary practice of tradesmen, namely, not to 
break till they run the bottom quite out, and have 
little or nothing left to pay, that some people^ think 
all men that break are knaves. The censure it is 
true is unjust, but the cause is owing to the indis¬ 
cretion, to call it no worse, of the poor tradesmen,, 
who, putting the mischief as far from them as they 
can, trade on to the last gasp, until a throng of 
creditors coming on them together, or being ar¬ 
rested, and not able to get bail, or by some such 
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public blow to tlieir credit, they are brought to a 
stop or breach by mere constraint, like a man fight¬ 
ing to the last gasp, who is knocked down unawares 
and laid on the ground, and then his resistance is 
at an end. Indeed a tradesman, pushing on with 
irresistible misfortunes, is but fighting with the 
world to the last drop, and with such unequal odds, 
that, like the soldier surrounded with enemies, he 
must be killed : so the debtor must sink; it cannot 
be prevented. 

It is true also the man that thus struggles to the 
last brings upon himself a universal reproach, and 
a censure that is not only unavoidable but just, 
which is worse ; but when a man breaks in time, he 
may hold up his face to his creditors, and tell them 
that he could have gone on a considerable while 
longer, but that he should have had less left to pay 
them with, and that he has chosen to stop while he 
may be able to give them so considerable a sum as 
may convince them of his integrity. 

We have a great clamour among us of the cruelty 
of creditors. It is indeed very popular, goes a 
great way with some people, but let them tell us 
whenever creditors were cruel where the debtor came 
thus to them with fifteen shillings in the pound in his 
offer? Perhaps when the debtor has run to the 
utmost, and there appears to be little or nothing 
left, he has been used roughly; and it is enough to 
provoke a creditor indeed to be offered a shilling or 
half-a-crown in the pound for a large debt, when, 
had the debtor been honest, and broke in time, he 
might have received perhaps tw T o-thirds of the debt, 
and the debtor been in better condition too. 

Break then in time, young tradesman. If you 
see you are going down, and that the hazard of 
going on is doubtful, you will certainly be received 
by your creditors with compassion, and with a 
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generous treatment; and whatever happens you 
will be able to begin the world again with the title 
of an honest man ; even the same creditors will 
embark with you again, and be forward to give you 
credit as before. 

In the next place, what shall we say to the peace 
and satisfaction of mind in breaking, which the 
tradesman will always have when he acts the honest 
part, breaks betimes, compared to that guilt and 
chagrin of the mind occasioned by a running on, as 
I said, to the last gasp, when they have little to 
pay ? Indeed, as the tradesman can expect no 
quarter from his creditors, so he will have no quiet 
in himself. 

I might instance here the miserable, anxious, 
perplexed life which the poor tradesman lives under 
before he breaks; the distresses and extremities of 
his declining state; how harassed and tormented 
for money ; what shifts he is driven to for support¬ 
ing himself; how many little, mean, not to say 
wicked things, will even a conscientious tradesman 
stoop to in his distress to deliver himself, even such 
things as his soul would abhor at another time, and 
for which he goes perhaps with a wounded con¬ 
science all his life after. 

By giving up early, all this, which is the most 
dreadful part of the whole, would be prevented. I 
have heard many an honest, unfortunate man con¬ 
fess this, and repent, even with tears, that they had 
not learned to despair in trade some years sooner 
than they did, by which they had avoided falling 
into many foul and foolish actions, which they after¬ 
wards had been driven to by the extremity of their 
affairs. 
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CHAR VIII. 

Of the ordinary occasions of the ruin of tradesmen . 
How requisite it is for the tradesman to choose a 
situation proper for his business: that his shop 
be filled with a useful sortment of goods ; and 
that he have an invincible stock of patience to 
bear with the impertinence of every kind of 
customer . An humorous letter from a mercer , 
on the trouble given him by ladies , who intend 
not to buy . 

Having thus given advice to tradesmen on their 
falling into difficulties, and finding they are run be¬ 
hindhand, to break in time, it is but just I should 
give them some needful directions, to avoid, if pos¬ 
sible, breaking at all. 

In order to this, I will briefly inquire what are 
ordinarily the original causes of a tradesmen’s ruin 
in business ; some of which are as follow :— 

i. Some, especially retailers, ruin themselves by 
fixing their shops in such places as are improper for 
their business. In most towns, but particularly in 
the city of London, there are places, as it were, ap¬ 
propriated to particular trades, and where the trades 
which are placed there succeed very well, but 
would do very ill anywhere else ; as, the orange- 
merchants and wet-salters about Billingsgate and 
in Thames-street; the costermongers at the Three 
Cranes ; the wholesale cheesemongers in Thames- 
street; the mercers and drapers in Cheapside, 
Ludgate-street, Cornhill, Roundcourt, Covent- 
garden, Gracechurch-street, &c. 
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What would a bookseller make of his business at 
Billingsgate, or a mercer in Tower-street, or near 
the Custom-house ; a draper in Thames-strect, or 
about Queenhithe ? Many trades have their peculiar 
streets, and proper places for the sale of their 
goods, where people expect to find such shops; and 
consequently, when they want such goods, they go 
thither for them; as the booksellers in St. Paul’s 
churchyard, about the Exchange, the Temple, and 
the Strand, &c. the mercers on both sides Ludgate, 
in Boundcourt, Gracechurch and Lombard-streets ; 
the coachmakers in Long-acre, Queen-street, and 
Bishopsgate-street, and such like. 

For a tradesman to open his shop in a place un¬ 
resorted to, or in a place where his trade is not 
agreeable, and where it is not expected, it is no 
wonder if he has no business. What retail trade 
would a milliner have among the fishmongers’ shops 
on Fish-street-hill, or a toyman about Queenhithe ? 
When a shop is ill-chosen, the tradesman starves ; 
he is out of the way, and business will not follow 
him that runs away from it. Suppose a ship- 
chandler should set up in Holborn, or a block- 
maker in Whitecross-street, an anchor-smith at Moor- 
gate, or a coachmaker in Botherhithe, and the 
like? 

It is true, we have seen a kind of fate attend the 
very streets and rows where such trades have been 
gathered together; and a street famous for this or 
that particular trade some years ago, shall, in a few 
years after, be quite forsaken; as Paternoster-row 
for mercers, St. Paul’s churchyard for woollen-dra¬ 
pers ; now we see hardly any of those trades left in 
those places. 

I mention it for this reason, and this makes it to 
my purpose in an extraordinary manner, that-when¬ 
ever the principal shopkeepers of any trade remove 
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from such, a street, or settled place, where that par¬ 
ticular trade used to be, the rest soon follow; 
knowing, that if the same of the trade is not there, 
the customers will not resort thither, and that a 
tradesman’s business is to follow wherever the trade 
leads. For a mercer to set up now in Paternoster- 
row, or a woollen-draper in St. Paul’s churchyard; 
the one among the sempstresses, and the other 
among the chairmakers, it would be the same 
thing as for a country shopkeeper in a town not to 
set up in or near the market-place. 

The place therefore is to be prudently chosen by 
the retailer, when he first begins his trade, that he 
may put himself in the way of business ; and then, 
with God’s blessing and his own care, he may expect 
his share of trade with his neighbours. 

2. He must take an especial care to have his 
shop not so much crowded with a large bulk of 
goods, as with a well-sorted and well-chosen 
quantity, proper for his business, and to give credit 
to his beginning. In order to this, his buying-part 
requires not only a good judgment in the wares he 
is to deal in, but a perfect government in that 
judgment, by his understanding to suit and sort his 
quantities and proportions, as well to his shop, as to 
the particular place where his shop is situate. For 
example; a certain trade is not only proper for 
such or such a part of the town, but a particular 
sortment of goods, even in the same way, suits one 
part of the town, or one town, and not another; as 
he that sets up in the Strand, or near the Exchange, 
is likely to sell more rich silks, more fine hollands, 
more fine broad-cloths, more fine toys and trinkets, 
than one of the same trade setting up in the skirts 
of the town, or at Ratcliffe, or Wapping, or Rother- 
hithe ; and he that sets up in the capital city of a 
county, than he that is placed in a private market- 
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town, in the same county ; and he that is placed in 
a market-town, than he that is placed in a country 
village. A tradesman in a seaport town sorts 
himself differently from one of the same trade in an 
inland town, though larger and more populous; 
and this the tradesman must weigh very maturely 
before he lays out his stock. 

Sometimes it happens, a tradesman serves his 
apprenticeship in one town and sets up in another; 
and sometimes, circumstances altering, he removes 
from one town to another: the change is very im¬ 
portant to him ; for the goods which he is to sell in 
the town he removes to, are sometimes so differing 
from the sorts of goods which he sold in the place 
he removed from, though in the same way of trade, 
that he is at a great loss, both in changing his 
hand, and in the judgment of buying This made 
me insist, in my fourth chapter, that a tradesman 
should take all occasions to extend his knowledge 
in every kind of goods, that which w'ay soever he 
may turn his hand, he may have the requisite 
judgment; for, otherwise, he will not only lose 
the customers for want of proper goods, but will 
very much lose by the goods which he lays in for 
sale, there being no demand for them where he is 
going. 

When merchants send adventures to our British 
colonies, it is usual with them to make up to each 
factor, what they call a sortable cargo ; that is to 
say, they want something of everything that may 
furnish the tradesman there with parcels fit to fill 
their shops, and invite their customers; and if they 
fail, and do not thus sort their cargoes, the factors 
there not only complain, as being ill-sorted, but the 
cargo often lies by unsold, because there is not a 
sufficient quantity of sorts to answer the demand, 
and make them all marketable together. 
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It is the same thing here : if the tradesman’s 
shop is not well sorted, it is not suitably furnished, 
or fitted to supply his customers; and nothing dis¬ 
credits him more, than to have people come to buy 
things usual to be had in such shops, and go away 
without them. The next thing they say to one 
another is, I went to that shop, but I could not be 
furnished ; they are not stocked there for a trade ; 
one seldom finds anything there that is new or 
fashionable; and so they go away to another shop ; 
and besides, carry others away with them : for it is 
observable, that the buyers, or retail customers, es¬ 
pecially the ladies, follow one another, as sheep 
follow the flock ; if one buys a beautiful silk, or a 
cheap piece of holland, or a new-fashioned thing of 
any kind, the next inquiry is, Where it was bought? 
The shop is presently recommended for a shop well 
sorted, and for a place where things are to be had, 
not only cheap and good, but of the newest fashion, 
where they have always great choice to please the 
curious, and to supply whatever is called for: and 
thus the trade runs away insensibly to the shops 
which are best sorted. 

3. The retail tradesman, in especial, and even 
every tradesman in his station, must furnish himself 
with a competent stock of patience; I mean, that 
patience which is needful to bear with all sorts of 
impertinence, and the most provoking curiosity that 
it is possible to imagine the buyers, even the worst 
of them, are or can be guilty of. A tradesman be¬ 
hind his counter must have no flesh and blood about 
him ; no passions, no resentment; he must never be 
angry; no, not so much as seem to be so. If a 
customer tumbles him 500/. worth of goods, and 
scarce bids money for anything; nay, though they 
really come to his shop with no intent to buy, as 
many do, only to see what is to be sold, and though 
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he knows they cannot be better pleased anywhere, 
it is all one, the tradesman must take it; he must 
place it to the account of his calling, that it is his 
business to be ill used and resent nothing; and so 
must answer as obligingly to those that give him an 
hour or two’s trouble, and buy nothing, as he does 
to those who, in half the time, lay out ten or twenty 
pounds. The case is plain ; it is his business to get 
money; to sell and please: and if some do give 
him trouble, and do not buy, others make him 
amends, and do buy: and even those who do not 
buy at one time, may at another. 

I have heard, that some ladies, and those too per¬ 
sons of good note, have taken their coaches, and 
spent a wdiole afternoon in Ludgate-street, or Co¬ 
vent-garden, only to divert themselves in going from 
one mercer’s shop to another, to look upon their 
fine silks, and to rattle and banter the shopkeepers, 
having not so much as the least occasion, much less 
intention, to buy anything; nay, not so much as 
carrying any money out with them to buy anything, 
if they fancied it; yet this the mercers, who under¬ 
stand themselves, know their business too well to 
resent; nor, if they really knew it, would they take 
the least notice of it, but perhaps tell the ladies 
they were welcome to look upon their goods; that 
it was their business to show them ; and that if they 
did not come to buy now, they might see they were 
furnished to please them when they might have oc¬ 
casion. 

On the other hand, I have been told, that some¬ 
times those sort of ladies have been caught in their 
own snare; that is to say, have been so engaged by 
the good usage of the shopkeeper, and so unex¬ 
pectedly surprised with some fine thing or other 
that has been shown them, that they have been 
drawn in by their fancy, against their design, to lay 
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out money, whether they had it or no; that is to 
say, to buy, and send home for money to pay for it. 

But let it be how and which way it will, whether 
mercer or draper, or what trade you please, the man 
that stands behind the counter must be all courtesy, 
civility, and good manners; he must not be affronted, 
or any way moved, by any manner of usage, whether 
owing to casualty or design; if he sees himself ill- 
used, he must wink, and not appear to see it, nor 
any way show dislike or distaste ; if he does, he re¬ 
proaches, not only himself, but his shop, and puts 
an ill name upon the general usage of customers in 
it; and it is not to be imagined how, in this gossip¬ 
ing, tea-drinking age, the scandal will run, even 
among people who have had no knowledge of the 
person first complaining. 

It is true, natural tempers are not to be always 
counterfeited; the man cannot easily be a lamb in 
his shop, and a lion in himself ; but let it be easy, 
or hard, it must be done, and it is done: there are 
men who have, by custom and usage, brought them¬ 
selves to it, that nothing could he meeker and 
milder than they, when behind the counter, and yet 
nothing be more passionate and choleric in every 
other part of life ; nay, the provocations they have 
met with in their shops have so irritated some men, 
that they have gone upstairs from their shop, and 
vented their passion on the most innocent objects, 
their wives, children, or servants, as they fell in 
their way; and when their heat was over, would go 
down into their shop again and be as humble, as 
courteous, and as calm as before; so absolute a go¬ 
vernment of their passions had they in the shop, 
and so little out of it.. And all this will be the more 
reconcilable to a tradesman, when he considers, 
that he is intending to get money by those who 
make these severe trials of his patience; and that 
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it is not for him that gets money to offer the least 
inconvenience to them by whom he gets it. He is 
to consider, that, as Solomon says, the borrower is 
servant to the lender; so the seller is servant to the 
buyer. 

When a tradesman has thus conquered all his 
passions, and can stand before the storm of imper¬ 
tinence, he is said to be fitted up for the main ar¬ 
ticle, namely, the inside of the counter. 

On the other hand, we see that the contrary 
temper, nay, but the very suggestion of it, hurries 
people on to ruin their trade, to disoblige their cus¬ 
tomers, to quarrel with them, and drive them away. 

In this chapter, our author, who, as we have hinted 
in the preface to this edition, had contracted a fa¬ 
culty of running out into repetitions to swell his 
work, had expatiated for eight pages together on an 
instance of two ladies, one of which had an ill opi¬ 
nion, the other a good one, of a mercer’s patience in 
bearing the impertinence of his female cheapeners, 
as they might rather be called, than customers. 
The instance, besides its tediousness, is on too par¬ 
ticular a case to be generally useful ; and we have 
rather chose to omit the verbose relation, and keep 
the instruction, than, by inserting it, to endanger 
the losing the instruction in a multitude of words. 
But nevertheless, to supply the omission, we will 
here transcribe, from the Plain Dealer (an excellent 
collection of papers published under that title), a 
letter to the author, which gives a humorous de¬ 
scription from a mercer, of the trouble they are ob¬ 
liged to undergo from the ladies; and, at the same 
time, contains a modest and well-bred censure of 
such proceedings. 

“ I have such a veneration for the fair,” says the 
letter-writer, “thatlam sorry I should have occasion 
to exhibit any complaint against them; but I am, 
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once a week, so whimsically treated by some of them, 
that I am resolved to speak out, and spare not. 

“ There are many young ladies, and, what is worse, 
many old ladies, within the bills of mortality, that 
every Saturday, while their houses are cleaning, take 
a fancy to have business with me, for no other 
reason in the world but because they cannot tell 
how else to dispose of themselves. For you must 

know that I am a mercer. -They swim into my 

shop by shoals, not with the least intention to buy, 
but only to hear my silks rustle, and fill up their 
own leisure by putting me into full employment. 
So they tumble over my goods, and deafen me with 
a round of questions ; till, having found nothing in 
my shop to their fane}-, as they call it, they toss 
themselves again into their coaches, and drive on 
the persecution, to the terror and disturbance of 
most of the honest shopkeepers from one end of 
the town to the other. 

“Last Saturday, at two in the afternoon, I sent out 
my servant to watch a couple of these silken strollers, 
and keep, if possible within ken of them. They 
undressed about a dozen shops, without stripping 
themselves of a single shilling ; and at six my man 
returned, out of breath, and told me, that he had 
left them cheapening sugars beyond Norton-falgate. 
But presently they came back, and saw my next 
neighbour, a linendraper, at his door. They pulled 
their coachman by the thumb, and broke in upon 
him, having bethought themselves that they must 
see some cambrics. My neighbour knew them ; 
for they were his customers of five years’ standing, 
during all which time he had never taken any of 
their money. But they had done him the honour to 
lean over his counter, find fault with everything he 
could show them, exclaim at his frightful prices, and 
make it a rule with them, to bid nothing. He 
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turned over his whole variety of cambrics, and had 
the unexpected good fortune, after the prettiest 
doubtings and hesitations in the world, to fix their 
determination; for they pitched upon a particular 
piece, and ordered him to cut off enough for a 
tucker. 

“ The worst of all is, that these unprofitable way¬ 
ward visitors frequently keep buying customers out 
of our shops. Pray, Mr. Plaindealer reprimand 
them for the good of trade and the ease and deliver¬ 
ance of 

Yours, &c.” 


CHAP. IX. 

Other reasons for the tradesman!s disasters; and 
first , of innocent diversions, as they are called: 
how fatal to the tradesman , especially to the 
younger sort. 

Trade is a straight and direct road, but there are 
many turnings and openings in it, both to the right 
hand and to the left, in which, if a tradesman but 
once ventures to step awry, it is ten thousand to 
one but he loses himself, and very rarely finds his 
way back again; at least, if he does, it is like a 
man that has been lost in a wood, he comes out 
with a scratched face and torn clothes, tired and 
spent, and does not recover himself in a long while 
after. 

In a word, one steady motion carries him up, but 
many things assist to pull him down; there are 
many ways open to his ruin, but few to his rising; 
c. E. T. I. F 
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and though employment is said to be the best fence 
against temptations, and he that is busy heartily in 
his business, temptations to idleness and negligence 
will not be so busy about him, yet tradesmen are as 
often drawn from their business as other men; and 
when they are so, it is more fatal to them a great 
deal, than it is to gentlemen and persons whose 
employments do not call for their personal attend¬ 
ance so much as a shop does. 

Among the many t urnings and by-lanes which are 
to be met with in the straight road of trade, there 
are two as dangerous and fatal to the tradesman’s 
prosperity as the worst, though they both carry an 
appearance of good, and promise contrary to what 
they perform; these are,— 

1. Pleasures and diversions, especially such as 
they will have us call innocent diversions. 

2. Projects and adventures, and especially such 
as promise mountains of profit, and are therefore the 
more likely to ensnare the avaricious tradesman. 
Of this last I have already spoken in my fourth 
chapter. 

I am, therefore, now to speak of the first, viz. 
pleasures and diversions. I cannot allow any plea¬ 
sures to be innocent when they turn aw r ay either 
the body or the mind of a tradesman from the one 
needful thing, which his calling makes necessary; I 
mean, the application both of his hands and head to 
his business; those pleasures and diversions may be 
innocent in themselves, which are not so to him. 

When I see young shopkeepers keep horses, ride 
a hunting, learn dog-language, and keep the sports¬ 
men’s brogue upon their tongues, I am always afraid 
for them, especially when I know that either their 
fortunes and beginnings are below it, or that their 
trades are such as in a particular manner require 
their constant attendance; as to see a barber abroad 
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on a Saturday, a cornfactor on a Wednesday and 
Friday, or a Blackwell-hall man on a Thursday; you 
may as well say a country shopkeeper should go a 
hunting on a market-day, or go a feasting at the 
fair day of the town where lie lives ; and yet riding 
and hunting are otherwise lawful diversions, and, in 
their kind, very good for exercise and health. 

I am not for making a galley-slave of a shop¬ 
keeper, and have him chained down to the oar; but 
if he be a wise, a prudent, and a diligent tradesman, 
he will allow himself as few excursions as possible. 

Business neglected is business lost; it is true, 
there are some businesses which require less at¬ 
tendance than others, and give a man less occasion 
of application; but in general that tradesman who 
can satisfy himself to be absent from his business, 
must not expect success; if he is above the cha¬ 
racter of a diligent tradesman, he must then be 
above the business too, and should leave it to some¬ 
body that will think it worth his while to mind it 
better. 

Nor, indeed, is it possible a tradesman should be 
master of any of the qualifications which I have set 
down to denominate him complete, if he neglects 
his shop and his time, following his pleasures and 
diversions. 

For a tradesman to follow his pleasures, which 
indeed is generally attended with a slighting his 
business, leaving his shop to servants or others, it 
is evident that his heart is not in his business; that 
he does not delight in it or look on it v/ith plea¬ 
sure. To a complete tradesman there is no pleasure 
equal to that of being in his business, no delight 
equal to that of seeing trade flow in upon him, and 
to be satisfied that he goes on prosperously. He will 
never thrive that cares not whether he thrives or 
no ; as trade is the chief employment of his life, and 

f 2 
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Is therefore called, by way of eminence, his business,- 
so it should be made the chief delight of his life ; 
the tradesman that does not love his business will 
never give it due attendance. 

Pleasure is a bait to the mind, and the mind will 
attract the body; where the heart is, that object 
shall always have the body’s company. The great 
objection I meet w r ith from some young tradesmen 
against this argument is, they follow no unlawful 
pleasures; they do not spend their time in taverns 
and drinking to excess ; they do not spend their 
money in gaming, and so stock-starve their business, 
and rob the shop to supply the extravagant losses of 
play; or they do not spend their hours in ill com¬ 
pany and debaucheries; all they do is a little inno¬ 
cent diversion, in riding abroad now and then for 
the air and for their health, and to ease their 
thoughts of the throng of other affairs, which are 
too heavy upon them, &c. 

These, I say, are the excuses of young tradesmen; 
and, indeed, they are young excuses; and I may say 
truly, have nothing in them. It is perhaps true, or 
I may grant it so for the present purpose, that the 
pleasures which such a tradesman takes are, as he 
says, not unlawful in themselves; but the case is 
quite altered by the extent of the thing; and the 
innocence lies not in the nature of the thing, nor in 
the diversion or pleasure that is taken, but in the 
time it takes; for if the man spends the time in it 
which should be spent in his shop or warehouse, 
and his business suffers by his absence, as it must 
do if the absence is long at a time, or often prac¬ 
tised, the diversion so taken becomes criminal to 
him, though the same diversion might be innocent 
in another. 

Thus I have heard a young tradesman, who loved 
his bottle, excuse himself, and say, ’Tis true I 
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have been at the tavern, but I was treated ; it cost 
me nothing. And this, he thinks, clears him of all 
blame ; not considering that when he spends no 
money, yet he spends five times the value of the 
money in time; his business being neglected, his 
shop unattended, his books not posted, his letters 
not written, and the like; for all those things are 
works necessary to a tradesman, as well as the attend¬ 
ance on his shop, and infinitely above the pleasure 
of being treated at the expense of his time. All 
manner of pleasure should be subservient to busi¬ 
ness ; he that makes his pleasure his business, will 
never make his business a pleasure. Innocent 
pleasures become sinful when they are used to 
excess; and so it is here, the most innocent di¬ 
version becomes criminal when it breaks in upon 
that which is the due and just employment of the 
man’s life. Pleasures rob the tradesman ; and how 
then can he call them innocent? They are down¬ 
right thieves : they rob his shop of his attendance, 
and of the time which he ought to bestow there; 
they rob his family of their due support, by the 
man’s neglecting that business by which they are to 
be maintained; and they oftentimes rob the cre¬ 
ditors of their just debts, the tradesman sinking by 
the inordinate use of those innocent diversions, as 
he calls them, as well by the expense attending 
them, as the loss of his time and neglect of his bu¬ 
siness ; by which he is at last reduced to the neces¬ 
sity of shutting up shop in earnest, which was in¬ 
deed as good as shut before; for a shop without a 
master, is like the same shop on a middling holiday, 
half shut up; and he that keeps it long so, need not 
doubt but he may, in a little time, shut it quite up, 
and keep holiday altogether. 

If I am asked how much pleasure an honest- 
meaning tradesman may be allowed to take, for it 
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cannot be supposed I should insist that all pleasure 
is forbidden him, that he must have no diversion, 
no intervals from hurry and fatigue, every prudent 
tradesman may make an answer for himself. If his 
principal pleasure is in his shop and in his business, 
there is no danger of him; but if he has an itch 
after such diversions as are foreign to his business, 
there is the danger, and this propension he is to 
learn to check; for every moment that his trade 
wants him in his shop, or warehouse, or counting- 
house, it is his duty to be there. It is not enough 
to say I believe I shall not be wanted, or I believe 
I shall suffer no loss by my absence, he must come 
to a point and not deceive himself, for if he will 
not judge sincerely at first, he will reproach himself 
sincerely at last. There is, in short, a visible dif¬ 
ference between the things which we may do, and 
the things which w r e must do. Pleasures at certain 
seasons are allowed, and we may give ourselves 
some loose to them ; but business, to the man of 
business, is that needful thing of -which it is not to 
be said it may, but it must be done. 

To gentlemen of fortunes and estates, who are 
born to large possessions, and have no other avoca¬ 
tions, it is indeed lawful to spend their spare hours 
on horseback with their hounds or hawks, pursuing 
their game ; or on foot with their gun, and their 
net, and their dogs, to kill hares, birds, &c. These 
men may have the satisfaction to say they have 
onty taken an innocent diversion; but to the 
tradesman no pleasure or diversion can be innocent 
if it injures his business, or takes either his time, 
his mind, his delight, or his attendance from that. 

These considerations are more necessary than 
ever to be inculcated in the minds of young trades¬ 
men, for there never was a time when luxury and 
extravagance were at so great a height. The ap- 
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prentices now-a-days, in dress and appearance, far 
outgo what their masters did formerly ; and many 
young beginners rather ape the gaieties of the 
court than appear like what the grave and sober 
citizens of the last century were willing to be 
thought and to appear to be. Old men formerly 
left not off in the manner that some young ones 
now begin; and the consequence is apparent in 
every week’s Gazette, more or less. Indeed there 
seems to be a general corruption of manners 
throughout the kingdom ; and it must be next to a 
miracle if this flourishing nation is not reduced to 
some very low distress in a short time, if some 
methods cannot be found to curb that spirit of 
luxury and extravagance that seems to have seized 
on the minds of almost all ranks of men. 

But these melancholy reflections may carry us too 
far from our subject, to resume which, and conclude 
this chapter, we will only enforce the former cau¬ 
tions by the following brief considerations, relating 
to the point we are treating of, which our author 
had not touched upon. 

When a young man makes his health an excuse 
for his pleasures it is a very bad sign, except indeed 
he be in an ill state of health. It is a fatal pre¬ 
tence, and usually an insufficient one ; for generally 
speaking a young man cannot have those occasions 
for unbending his mind as a man advanced in years 
may want. Diligence and application are his main 
points ; and as he has youth and strength to go 
through more business than he generally may have 
at setting out, so he is to consider that a time will 
come, as he advances in years, when he will really 
want those unbendings, and cannot go through so 
much business as he can now manage with ease 
and pleasure. If he has taken his time aforehand, 
and used himself to diversions in the morning of 
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life, when his constitution stood in no need of them, 
he is to thank himself if he is forced to labour in 
the evening of his days, when a little fatigue be¬ 
comes a great one, and when he should have sat 
down under his own vine and his own fig-tree, and 
enjoyed the fruits of his former application and di¬ 
ligence. Nor has he anybody to blame but himself 
if he winds up his last bottom little bigger than 
when he first began; and leaves perhaps a large 
family in a manner unprovided for, and to the 
mercy of a wide world, when he might have placed 
every branch of it in a very easy and advantageous 
situation. 

Nay, a much worse case may possibly happen 
than what we have stated, since diversions, innocent 
in their beginning, may estrange the mind from 
business, and a man may become a bankrupt, and 
worse than nothing, by pursuing the one and neg¬ 
lecting the other; and his unhappy family may be 
left to the charity of better disposed Christians 
than their father deserved to be esteemed, and to 
be sunk down and ranked irretrievably among the 
dregs of the people, who might otherwise have 
borne a useful and reputable part in the common¬ 
wealth ; and let the unhappy man who has so much 
reduced them and himself, call those diversions 
which led to this fatal catastrophe innocent if he 
can. 



CHAPTER X. 


Of extravagant and expensive living , another step 
to a tradesman's disaster: in which are included 
expensive housekeeping , extravagance in dress , 
expensive company , and expensive equipage . 

Next to immoderate pleasures, the tradesman ought 
to be warned against immoderate expense. This 
is a terrible article, and more particular so to the 
tradesman, as custom has now introduced a general 
habit of, and as it were a general inclination among 
all sorts of people to an expensive way of living; 
to which might be added a kind of necessity of it, 
for that even with the greatest prudence and fruga¬ 
lity a man cannot now support a family with the 
ordinary expense which the same family might have 
been maintained with some few years ago. There 
is now, 1. A weight of taxes upon almost all the 
necessaries of life, bread and flesh excepted, as 
coals, salt, malt, candles, soap, leather, hops, wine, 
fruit, and all foreign consumptions. 2. A load of 
pride upon the temper of the nation, which, in spite 
of taxes and the unusual dearness of everything, yet 
prompts people to a profusion in their expenses. 

This is not so properly called a tax upon the 
tradesman ; I think rather it may be called a plague 
upon them : for there is, first, a dearness of every 
necessary thing to make living expensive; and, 
secondly, an unconquerable aversion to any re¬ 
straint : so that the poor will be like the rich, and 
the rich like the great, and the great like the 
greatest, and thus the world runs on to a kind of a 
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distraction at tills time; where it will end, time 
must discover. 

Now, for the tradesman I speak of, if he will 
thrive, he must resolve to begin as he can go on ; 
and if he does so, in a word, he must resolve to live 
more under restraint than ever tradesmen of his 
class used to do ; for every necessary thing being, 
as I have said, grown dearer than before, he must 
entirely omit all the enjojunent of the unnecessaries 
which he might have allowed himself before, or 
perhaps be obliged to an expense beyond the in¬ 
come of his trade, and in either of these cases he 
has a great hardship upon him. 

When I talk of immoderate expenses, I must he 
understood not yet to mean the extravagancies of 
wickedness and debaucheries; there are so many 
sober extravagancies, and so many grave, sedate 
ways for a tradesman’s ruin, and they are so much 
more dangerous than those hare-brained desperate 
ways of gaming and whoring, that I think it is the 
best service I can do the tradesman to lay before 
him those sunk rocks, as the seamen call them, 
those secret dangers, in the first place, that they 
may know how to avoid them; and as for the other 
common ways, common discretion will supply them 
with caution, and their senses will be their pro¬ 
tection. 

Expensive living is a kind of slow fever ; it is 
not so open, so threatening, and dangerous as the 
ordinary distemper which goes by that name, but it 
preys upon the spirits, and when its degrees are 
increased to a height, is as fatal, and as sure to 
kill, as the other. It is a secret enemy that feeds 
upon the vitals; and when it has gone its full 
length, and the languishing tradesman is weakened 
in his solid part, I mean his stock, then it over¬ 
whelms him at once. 
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Expensive living feeds upon the life and blood of 
the tradesman, for it eats into the two most essen¬ 
tial branches of his trade, namely, his credit and 
his cash; the first is its triumph, and the last is its 
food. Nothing goes out to cherish the exorbitance 
but the immediate money ; expenses seldom go on 
trust, they are generally supplied and supported 
with ready money, whatever are not. 

This expensive way of living consists in several 
things, which are all indeed in their degree ruinous 
to the tradesman ; such as— 

1. Expensive housekeeping, or family-extrava¬ 
gance. 

2. Expensive dressing, or the extravagance of 
fine clothes. 

3. Expensive company, or keeping company above 
himself. 

4. Expensive equipage, making a show and 
ostentation of figure in the world. 

I might take them all in bulk, and say, what 
has a young tradesman to do with these ? and yet 
where is there a tradesman now to be found who is 
not, more or less, guilty? It is, as I have said, the 
general vice of the times; the whole nation are, 
more or less, in the crime. What with necessity 
and inclination, where is the man or the family that 
lives as such families used to live ? 

In short, good husbandry and frugality are quite 
out of fashion ; and he that goes about to set up 
for the practice of it must mortify everything about 
him that has the least tincture of vanity. It is the 
mode to live high, to spend more than we get, to 
neglect trade, contemn care and concern, and go 
on without forecast, or without consideration; and 
in consequence it is the mode to go on to extre¬ 
mity, to break, become bankrupts and beggars; 
and so, going off of the trading stage, leave it 
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open for others to come after us and do the 
same. 

To begin with housekeeping. I have already- 
hinted that everything belonging to family sub¬ 
sistence bears a higher price than formerly: at 
the same time I can neither undertake to prove 
that there is more got by selling, or more ways to 
get it, than heretofore ; the consequence then must 
be, that if there is less got, there must necessarily 
be less laid up ; for how should it be otherwise, 
when tradesmen get less and spend more than ever 
they did ? 

That all things are dearer than formerly to a 
housekeeper, needs little demonstration ; the taxes 
necessarily infer it from the weight of them, and 
the number of the things charged: for, besides the 
things enumerated above, we find all articles of 
foreign importation are increased in value to the 
consumer, by the high duties laid on them ; such as 
linen, especially fine linen ; silk, especially foreign 
wrought silk : almost all things eatable, drinkable, 
and wearable, are made heavy to us by high and 
exorbitant customs and excises; as brandies, to¬ 
bacco, sugar, deals and timber for building, oil, 
wine, spice, raw silk, calicoes, chocolate, coffee, tea ; 
on some of these the duties are more than doubled: 
and yet that which is most observable is, that such 
is the expensive humour of the times, that not a 
family, no, hardly of the meanest tradesman, but 
treat their friends with wine or punch, or fine ale; 
and have their parlours set off with the tea-table, 
and the chocolate-pot, and the silver coffee-pot, 
and oftentimes an ostentation of plate into the bar¬ 
gain : treats and liquors, all foreign and new among 
tradesmen, are terrible articles in their modern 
expenses, which have nothing to be said for them, 
either as to the expense or the helps to health 
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which they boast of: on the contrary, they procure 
us rheumatic bodies and consumptive purses, and 
can no way pass with me for necessaries ; but being 
needless, they add to the expense, by sending us to 
the physicians and apothecaries to cure the breaches 
which they make in our health, and are themselves 
the very worst sort of superfluities. 

But I come back to necessaries; and even in 
them family expenses are extremely risen : provi¬ 
sions are higher rated ; nothing of provisions that I 
know of, except bread, mutton, and fish, but which 
are made dearer than ever: house rent, in almost 
all the cities and towns of note in England, is a 
very heavy article, as are also the increased wages 
of servants. 

A tradesman, be he ever so much inclined to 
good husbandry, cannot always do his kitchen-work 
himself, suppose him a bachelor; nor can his wife, 
suppose him married, and suppose her to have 
brought him any portion, be his bedfellow and his 
cook too. These maid-servants, however, are’a great 
tax upon housekeepers; those who were formerly 
hired at three pounds to four pounds a year wages, 
now demand five, six, and seven pounds a year; nor 
do they double anything upon us, but their wages 
and their pride ; for, instead of doing more work 
for the advance of wages, they do less ; and the or¬ 
dinary work of families cannot now be performed 
by the same number of maids ; which, in short, is 
a tax upon the upper sort of tradesmen, and contri¬ 
butes very often to their disasters, by the extrava¬ 
gant keeping three or four maid-servants in a house, 
nay, sometimes five, where two formerly were 
thought sufficient. This very extravagance is such, 
that, talking lately with a man very well experi¬ 
enced in this matter, he told me he had been mak- 
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ing his calculations on that very particular ; and he 
found, by computation, that the number of servants 
kept by all sorts of people, tradesmen as well as 
others, was so much increased, that there are in 
London, and the towns within ten miles of it, take 
it everyway, above a hundred thousand more maid¬ 
servants and footmen at this time in place, than 
used to be in the same compass of ground thirty 
years ago ; and that their w r ages amounted to above 
forty shillings a head per annum more than the 
wages of the like number of servants did amount to 
at the same length of time past; the advance to 
the whole body amounting to no less than two 
hundred thousand pounds a year. 

Indeed it is not easy to guess what the expense 
of wages to servants amounts to in a year in this 
nation; and, consequently, we cannot easily deter¬ 
mine what the increase of that expense amounts to 
in England ; but, certainly, it must rise to a very 
prodigious annual sum in the whole. 

The tradesmen hear their share of this expense, 
and indeed too great a share; many common 
tradesmen in London keeping two maids, and some 
more; and some a footman besides: for it is an 
ordinary thing to see the tradesmen and shop¬ 
keepers of London keep footmen as well as the gen¬ 
tlemen ; witness the infinite number of blue live¬ 
ries, which are so common now, that they are called 
the tradesmen’s liveries ; and few gentlemen care 
to give blue to their servants, for that very reason. 

In proportion to their servants, the tradesmen 
now keep their tables, which are also advanced in 
their proportion of expense to other things: the 
truth is, that citizens’ and tradesmen’s tables are 
now the emblems, not of plenty, but of luxury ; not 
of good housekeeping, but of profusion, and that of 
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the highest kind of extravagancies ; insomuch that 
it was the opinion of a gentleman lately, who 
had been a nice observer of such things abroad, 
that there is at this time more waste of provi- 
visions in England, than in any other nation in the 
world of equal extent of ground; and that England 
consumes, for their whole subsistence, more flesh 
than half Europe besides; and that the beggars of 
London, and within ten miles round it, eat more 
white bread than the whole kingdom of Scotland. 

The young tradesman will not, 1 hope, think this 
the way to thrive, or find it for his convenience to 
fall in with this common height of living, at least not 
presently, in his beginning ; if he comes gradually 
into it after he has gotten something considerable 
to lay by, it is early enough, and he may then be 
said to be insensibly drawn into it by the necessity 
of the times; because, forsooth, it is a received no¬ 
tion, We must be like other folks: but to begin 
thus, to set up at this rate when he first looks 
into the world, it will not be difficult to guess 
where he will end. 

Trade is not a ball, where people appear in mask, 
and act a part to make sport; where they strive to 
seem what they really are not, and to think them¬ 
selves best dressed when they are least known ; but 
it is a plain, visible scene of honest life, shown best in 
its native appearance, without disguise ; supported, 
by prudence and frugality; and, like strong, stiff 
clay land, growls fruitful only by good husbandry, 
culture, and manuring. 

A tradesman dressed up fine, with his long wig 
and sword, may go to the ball when he pleases, for 
he is already dressed up in the habit; like a piece 
of counterfeit money, he is brass washed over with 
silver, but no tradesman will take him for current. 
With money in his hand indeed he may go to the 
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merchant’s warehouse, and buy anything; but no¬ 
body will deal with him without it; he may write 
upon his edged hat, as a certain tradesman did in 
his shop, after having been once broke, and set up 
again, I neither give or take credit: in which he 
was right; for he could trust nobody, because no¬ 
body would trust him. In short, thus equipped, he is 
truly a tradesman in masquerade, and must pass for 
such wherever he is known. How long it may be be¬ 
fore his dress and he may suit, is not"hard to guess. 

Some will have it, that this expensive way of liv¬ 
ing began first among the citizens of London; and 
that their eager, resolved pursuit of that empty and 
meanest kind of pride, called imitation, viz., to look 
like the gentry, and appear above themselves, 
drew them into it. It has indeed been a fatal cus¬ 
tom, but it has been too long a city vanity ; if men 
of quality lived like themselves, men of no quality 
would strive to live not like themselves; if those 
had plenty, these would have profusion ; if those 
had enough, these would have excess ; if those had 
what was good, these would have what was rare and 
early in the season, and consequently dear ; and 
this is one of the ways that has worn out so many 
tradesmen before their time. 

If this extravagance began in the city, it was, no 
doubt, among those sorts of tradesmen, w r ho, scorning 
the society of their shops and customers, applied 
themselves to rambling to court and plays, and spent 
their hours in such company as lived always above 
them; this could not but bring great expense along 
with it; and that expense would not be confined to 
the bare keeping such company abroad, but soon 
showed itself in living like them at home, whether 
the tradesman could support it or no: for keeping 
high company abroad, certainly brings on visitings 
and high treatings at home ; and these are attended 
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with costly furniture, rich clothes, and dainty tables; 
how these things agree with a tradesman’s income, 
it is easy to suggest. In short, these measures have 
sent many tradesman to the Fleet, where they have 
still carried on their expensive living, till they have 
come at last to starving and misery; but have been 
so used to it, they could not quite leave it off, though 
they wanted the money to pay for it. 

Nor is expensive dressing a light tax upon trades¬ 
men, as it is now come up to an excess not formerly 
known among them. It is true, this excess, parti¬ 
cularly respects the ladies (for the tradesmen’s wives 
now claim that title, as well as by their dress the 
appearance); yet, to do justice to them, it must be 
acknowledged the men have their share in it; for 
do we not see fine wigs, fine holland shirts of six to 
seven shillings an ell, and perhaps laced also, all 
lately brought down to the level of the apron, and 
become the common wear of tradesmen; nay, I may 
say, of tradesmen’s apprentices, and that in such a 
manner as was never known in England before. 

If the tradesman is thriven, and can support this 
and his credit too, that makes the case differ, though 
even then it cannot be said to be suitable; but for 
a tradesman to begin thus, is very imprudent, be¬ 
cause the expense of this, as I said before, drains 
the very life-blood of his trade, taking away his 
ready money only, and making no return, but the 
worst return, reproach and poverty. 

I am loath to make any part of my writing a 
satire upon the women ; nor, indeed, does the ex¬ 
travagance, either of dress or housekeeping, lie 
always at the door of the tradesmen’s wives; the 
husband is often the prompter of it; at least he 
does not let his wife into the detail of his circum¬ 
stances, he does not make her mistress of her own 
condition; but either gives her ground to flatter 
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herself with notions of his wealth, his profits, or his 
flourishing circumstances; and so the innocent 
woman spends high, and lives great, believing her 
husband is in a condition to afford it. 

I cannot but mention, on this occasion, the great 
and indispensable obligation there is upon a trades¬ 
man always to acquaint his wife with the truth of 
his circumstances, and not to let her run on in ig¬ 
norance, till she falls with him down the precipice 
of unavoidable ruin; a thing no prudent woman 
would do, and therefore will never take amiss a hus¬ 
band’s plainness in that particular case. But I re¬ 
serve this to another place, because I am rather 
directing my discourse at this time to the trades¬ 
man at his beginning, and, as it may be supposed, 
unmarried. 

Next to the expensive dressing, I place the ex¬ 
pensive keeping company, as one thing fatal to a 
tradesman, and which, if he would be a complete 
tradesman, he should avoid with the utmost di¬ 
ligence. 

It is an agreeable thing for a man to see himself 
valued, and his company desired by men of fashion 
and distinction; and it is really a snare which is 
very hard to be resisted, even by men of sense; 
for who would not value himself upon being ren¬ 
dered acceptable to men, both in station and figure,, 
above himself? and it is really a piece of excellent 
advice, which a learned man gave to his son, always 
to keep company with men above himself. 

But I am now speaking, not to the man merely, 
but to his circumstances. If he were a man of 
fortune, and had the view of great things before 
him, it would hold good; but if he is a young 
tradesman, who is newly entered into business, and 
must depend upon that for his subsistence and sup¬ 
port, I must say that keeping company with men 
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superior to himself in knowledge, in figure, and 
estate, is not his business ; for, as such conversation 
mnst necessarily take up a great deal of his time, so 
it ordinarily must occasion a great expense of 
money, nay, sometimes the first may be more fatal 
to him than the last; as the money may be re¬ 
covered and gotten up again, but the time cannot. 

Above all things, the tradesman should take care 
not to be absent in the season of business ; for the 
warehouse-keeper to be absent from ’Change, which 
is his market, or from his warehouse at the times 
v/hen the merchants generally go about to buy, he 
had better be absent all the rest of the day. 

I know nothing is more frequent than for the 
tradesman, when company invites, or an excursion 
from business offers, to say, Well, come, I have no¬ 
thing to do; here’s no business to hinder, there’s 
nothing neglected, I have no letters to write, and 
the like; and away he goes to take the air for the 
afternoon, or to sit and enjoy himself with a friend; 
things innocent in themselves. But here, it is pos¬ 
sible, is the crisis of a tradesman’s prosperity ; in 
that very moment business presents, a valuable 
customer comes to his warehouse to buy, who, 
finding him absent, goes somewhere else ; an unex¬ 
pected bargain offers to be sold, which may never 
offer again; another calls to pay money, and the 
like. In short, diligence, and the tradesman’s 
constant attendance in his shop, is so necessary, and 
so reputable a thing to him, that even merchants 
and others, who may not want to deal with him just 
then, yet seeing his application, and that he is hardly 
ever at the times of business out of his shop, will 
be encouraged to call on him when they want any¬ 
thing in his way; and look upon such an one as the 
best and safest man either to buy of, or sell to ; and 
how advantageous this will be to him. and how pro- 
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motive of his prosperity in every branch of business, 
let any man judge. 

The tradesman’s pleasure therefore should be in 
his business; his chief companions should be his 
books ; and if he has a family, he will make his ex¬ 
cursions upstairs, and no further; when he is there, 
a bell, or a call, brings him down; and while he is 
in his parlour, his shop or his warehouse never 
misses him, his customers never go away unserved, 
and his letters never come in, and are unanswered. 

It will be observed, that none of my cautions aim 
at restraining a tradesman from diverting himself, 
as we call it, with his fireside, or keeping company 
with his wife and children : there are so few that 
ruin themselves that way, and ill consequences so 
seldom happen upon an uxorious temper, that it is 
too often the want of a due complacency, and of 
taking delight there, that estranges the man, not 
from his parlour only, but his warehouse and shop, 
and every part of business that ought to engross his 
attention and time. The tradesman that does not 
delight in his family, will never long delight in his 
business; for as one great end of an honest trades¬ 
man’s diligence is the support of his family, so the 
very sight of an affectionate wife and children is 
the spur of his diligence; this puts an edge upon 
his mind, and makes a good parent or husband 
hunt the world for business, as eager as hounds hunt 
the woods for their game. When he is dispirited, 
or discouraged by crosses and disappointments, and 
ready to lie down and despair, the very sight of his 
family rouses him again, and he flies to his business 
with a new vigour : I must follow my business, says 
he, or we must all starve; my poor chlidren must 
perish. In a word, he that is not animated to dili¬ 
gence by the very apprehension that his wife and 
children may be otherwise brought to misery and 
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distress; is a kind of a deaf adder, that no music 
will charm ; he is not to be called a human creature, 
but a wretch, hardened against all the passions and 
affections that nature has furnished the meanest 
animals with. 


CHAP. XI. 

Of suretiship . 

Another reason of a tradesman’s frequent ruin, is, 
what the wise man most emphatically calls ‘ striking 
hands with a stranger,’ or one tradesman being 
bound for another. And this case is so very ob¬ 
viously of the highest importance for him to reflect 
upon, and be cautious in, that I need not take up 
much of my reader’s time, or my own, to warn him 
against it. 

It is true, that as the particular circumstances of 
trade are now stated, it is hardly possible for trades¬ 
men to go through the world in their business 
without being bound for one another; the high 
duties, such as excises, customs, and the number of 
offices in the public revenue, obliging men to get 
bondsmen ; the government gives credit, but re¬ 
quires security; and it seems absolutely necessary 
they should do so; and this in some things makes 
my advices be given with the more caution; but let 
it be upon what occasion it will, the tradesman 
ought to be very wary of engaging himself. 

Three things every tradesman ought to consider 
before he c strikes hands with a stranger;’ that is, 
before he is bound for another. 
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1. Whether he is able to pay the debt; for he 
that is bound for a debt, may very well expect to 
pay the debt. 

2. That when he binds himself for his friends, he 
binds his wife, children, and estate, and brings them 
all into the hazard. 

8. That he binds also all those innocent trades¬ 
men who deal with him, and perhaps trust him ; 
who put their estates and families, as it were, into 
his hand ; and who, in justice, ought not to be em¬ 
barked in the risk, or brought to run more hazards 
than they are aware of. 

Would the considering tradesman give these three 
heads their due weight in his thoughts, when he is 
called upon to do the frequently fatal kind office of 
being surety for his friend, he would not be easily 
drawn into any snare on that account. 

There are some distinctions, indeed, which should 
be made in this case; and suretiship should be di¬ 
vided into three heads also:— 

1. Being bail for appearance. This, indeed, de¬ 
pends not upon the tradesman’s ability, but his ho¬ 
nesty ; for if the bond be for a debt, the man may 
not be able to pay it; and so the tradesman, who is 
bound, may be obliged to pay the debt though the 
man were honest; but if it be only bail for appear¬ 
ance, that he is always able to do, if he be alive; 
and if he dies, the obligation ceases; so that there 
is not the same hazard by a great deal. 

2. Being bound for the honesty of a person, upon 
entering into public offices or trusts. This also de¬ 
pends upon the integrity of the man, not his ability; 
and though it be more dangerous than the first, yet 
not equally with the last. 

3. But the last is downright suretiship for the 
debt: and the tradesman ought never to do it 
unless, as above, his circumstances are such that he 
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can pay the debt without hazard to his credit or to 
his creditors. 

There are so many instances in every man’s know¬ 
ledge of the ruin that attends upon suretiship, that, 
as I hinted, I shall not expatiate more on conse¬ 
quences so obvious as well as so fatal, since they 
must occur every day, and strike the considerate 
tradesman with the utmost apprehension of the bad 
effects which so generally follow these pernicious 
engagements. 


CHAP. XII. 

The had consequences of a tradesman marrying too 
soon. Many a young tradesman ruined by mar¬ 
rying even a good wife. How requisite it is that 
a wife should know her husband's circumstances , 
in order to square her way of living and[ house¬ 
keeping by what he can afford. 

It was a prudent provision which our ancestors 
made in the indentures of tradesmen’s apprentices, 
that they should not contract matrimony during 
their apprenticeship; and they bound it with a pe¬ 
nalty that was then thought sufficient, however 
custom has taken off the edge of it since; viz., that 
they who did thus contract matrimony should forfeit 
their indentures; that is to say, should lose the 
benefit of their whole service, and not be made 
free. 

Doubtless our forefathers were better acquainted 
with the advantages of frugality than we are; and 
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saw further into the desperate consequences of ex¬ 
pensive living in the beginning of a tradesman’s 
setting out into the world than we do; at least, it is 
evident they studied more and practised more of the 
prudential part, in those cases, than we do. 

Hence we find them very careful to bind their 
youth under the strongest obligations they could, to 
temperance, modesty, and good husbandry, as the 
grand foundations of their prosperity in trade, and 
to prescribe to them such rales and methods of 
frugality and good husbandry as they thought would 
best conduce to their prosperity. 

Among these rules, this was one of the chief; viz., 

6 that they should not wed before they had sped;’ 
it is an old homely rule, and coarsely expressed, 
but the meaning is evident, that a young beginner 
should never marry too soon. While he was a ser¬ 
vant he was bound from it, as above ; and when he 
had his liberty he was persuaded against it, by all 
the arguments which, indeed, ought to prevail with 
a considering man, namely, the expenses that a fa¬ 
mily necessarily would bring wfith it, and the care 
he ought to take to be able to support the expense, 
before he brought it upon himself. 

On this account it is, I say, our ancestors took 
more care of their youth than we now do ; at least, 

I think they studied more the best methods of 
thriving, and were better acquainted with the steps 
by which a young tradesman ought to be introduced 
into the world than we are, and the difficulties which 
those people would necessarily involve themselves 
in, who, despising those rules and methods of fru¬ 
gality, involved themselves in the expense of a fa¬ 
mily before they were in a way of gaining sufficient 
to support it. 

A married apprentice will always make a repent¬ 
ing tradesman; and those stolen matches, a very 
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very few excepted, are generally attended with 
infinite broils and troubles, difficulties, and cross 
events, to carry them on, at first, by way of in¬ 
trigue ; to conceal them afterwards, under fear of 
superiors; to manage, after that, for the keeping off 
scandal, and preserve the character as well of the 
wife as of the husband; and all this necessarily 
attended with a heavy expense, even before the 
young man is out of his time, before he has set a 
foot forward, or gotten a shilling in the world; so 
that all this expense is out of his original stock, 
even before he gets it, and is a sad drawback upon 
him when it comes. 

Nay, this unhappy part is often attended with worse 
consequences still; for this expense coming upon 
him while he is but a servant, and while his portion, 
or whatever it is to be called, is not yet come into 
his hand, he is driven to terrible exigencies to 
supply it; if his circumstances are mean, and his 
trade mean, he is frequently driven to wrong his 
master, and rob his shop or his till, for money, if 
he can come at it; and this, as it begins in rashness, 
generally ends in destruction; for often he is dis¬ 
covered, exposed, and perhaps punished; and so 
the man is undone before he begins ; if his circum¬ 
stances are good, and he has friends who are able, 
and expectations that are considerable, then his 
expense is still the greater, and ways and means 
are found out, or at least looked for, to supply the 
expense and conceal the fact that his friends may 
not know of it till he has gotten what he expects 
into his hands, and is put in a way to stand upon 
his own legs; and then it comes out, with a great 
many grieving aggravations to a parent, to find 
himself tricked and defeated in the expectations of 
his son marrying handsomely and to his advantage; 
instead of which he is obliged, perhaps, to receive a 
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dishclout for a daughter-in-law, and see his name 
and family propagated by the descendants of a race 
of beggars; and yet, perhaps, as haughty, as inso¬ 
lent, and as expensive as if she had brought a fund 
with her to support the charge of her posterity. 

When this happens, the poor young man’s case is 
really deplorable; before he is out of his time, and 
while he nourishes his new spouse in the dark, he 
is obliged to borrow of friends, if he has any, on 
pretence his father does not make him a sufficient 
allowance; or he intrenches upon his master’s cash, 
which, perhaps, he being the eldest apprentice, is in 
his hands; and this he does, depending that when 
he is out of his time, and his father gives him 
wherewith to set up, he will make good the de¬ 
ficiency ; and if this happens accordingly, which is 
not often the case, so that his reputation as to his 
master is preserved, and he comes off clear as to 
dishonesty in his trust, yet what a sad chasm does 
it make in his fortune. 

I knew a certain young tradesman, whose father, 
knowing nothing of his son’s measures, gave him 
2000/. to set up with, straining himself to the ut¬ 
most for the well introducing his son into the world; 
but who, when he came to set up, having near a 
year before married the servant-maid of the house, 
and kept her privately at a great expense, had 
above 600/. of his stock already wasted and sunk 
before he began for himself; the consequence of 
which was, that going in partnership with another 
young man, who had likewise 2000/. to begin with, 
he was, instead of a half of the profits, obliged to 
make a private article to accept of a third of the 
trade; and the beggar-wife proving more expensive 
by far than the partner’s wife, (who had doubled his 
fortune,) the first young man was obliged to quit 
the trade, and with his remaining stock set up by 
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himself; in which case, his expenses continuing, 
and his stock being insufficient, he sunk gradually, 
and then broke and died poor; in a word, he broke 
the heart of his father, wasted what he had, could 
never recover it and at last, broke his own heart 
too. 

But I shall bring it a little further. Suppose 
the youth not to act so grossly neither; not to 
marry in his apprenticeship; not to be forced to 
keep a wife in the dark, and eat the bread he never 
got; but suppose him to be entered upon the world, 
that he has set up, opened shop, or fitted up his 
warehouse, and is ready to begin his trade ; the 
next thing, in the ordinary course of the world at 
this time, is a wife: nay, I have met with some 
parents who have prompted their sons to marry as 
soon as they are set up, and the reason they give 
for it is the wickedness of the age ; that youth are 
drawn in a hundred ways to ruinous matches or 
debaucheries; and that it is therefore needful to 
marry them to keep them at home, to preserve 
them diligent, and bind them down close to their 
business. 

This, be it just or not, as it possibly may in some 
few cases, where the friends take care not only of 
finding a wife but a fortune too, to support the 
charges that attend wedlock, yet is it generally a 
bad cure of an ill disease ; it is too frequently ruin¬ 
ing the young man’s fortune to make him sober, 
and making him a slave for life to make him dili¬ 
gent. Be it that the wife he shall marry is a frugal, 
housewifely woman, and that nothing is to be laid 
to her charge but the mere necessary addition of a 
family expense, and that with the utmost modera¬ 
tion, yet at the best, if she bring not a greater sum 
than a young beginner usually can expect, he 
cripples his fortune, stock-starves his business, and 
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brings a great expense upon himself before he can 
lay up a stock to support the charge. 

For it is reasonable to suppose that at his be¬ 
ginning in the world he cannot expect to get so 
good a portion with a wife as he might after he had 
been set up a few years, and by his diligence and 
frugality, joined to a small expense in housekeep¬ 
ing, had increased both his stock in trade and the 
trade itself; then he would be able to look forward 
boldly, and would have some pretence for insisting 
on a fortune, when he could make out his improve¬ 
ments in trade, and show that he was both able to 
maintain a wife, and able to live without her. 
When a young tradesman in Holland or Germany 
goes a courting, I am told the first question the 
young woman asks of him, or perhaps her friends 
for her is, Are you able to pay the charges ? mean¬ 
ing the expenses that inevitably attend the state of 
wedlock. However blunt this question may be, it 
is a very necessary one; and he must be very unfit 
to enter into the state, that has not so well consi¬ 
dered it as to be able to give an answer to it. As 
the custom now is. generally speaking, the w r ife and 
the shop make their first show together : but how 
few of these early marriages succeed! How hard 
such a tradesman finds it to stand and support the 
weight that attends it, I appeal to the experience of 
those who, having taken this wrong step, and being 
with difficulty got over it, are the best judges of 
that particular circumstance in others that come 
after them. 

When a tradesman marries, there are necessary 
consequences, I mean of expenses, which the wife 
ought not to be charged with, and cannot be made 
accountable for; such as, first, furnishing the 
house; and let this be done with the utmost plain¬ 
ness, so as to be only decent, yet it must be done; 
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and this calls for ready money, and that ready 
money by so much diminishes his stock in trade; 
nor is the wife at all to be charged in this case, 
unless she either put him to more charge than was 
needful, or showed herself dissatisfied with things 
necessary, and required extravagant gaiety and ex¬ 
pense. Secondly, servants. If the man was frugal 
before, it may be he shifted with a shop, and a ser¬ 
vant in it, an apprentice or journeyman, or perhaps 
without one at first, and a lodging for himself, 
where he kept no other servant, and so his ex¬ 
penses went on small and easy; or if he was 
obliged to take a house, because of his business, 
and the situation of his shop, he then either let part 
of the house to lodgers, keeping himself a chamber 
in it, or at the worst left it unfurnished, and without 
any one but a maid-servant to dress his victuals 
and keep the house clean; and thus he goes on 
while a bachelor with a middling expense at most. 

But wdien he brings home a wife, besides the 
furnishing his house, he must have formal house¬ 
keeping, even at the very first; and as children 
come on, more servants, that is, maids and nurses, 
that are as necessary as the bread he eats, especially 
if he multiplies apace, as he ought to suppose he 
may. In this case let the wife be frugal and ma¬ 
naging, let her be unexceptionable in her expense, 
yet the man finds his charge mount high, and per¬ 
haps too high for his gettings, notwithstanding the 
additional stock obtained by her portion ; and what 
is the end of this but inevitable decay, and at last 
poverty and ruin ? 

Nay, the more the woman is blameless, the more 
certain is his overthrow; for if it was an expense 
that was extravagant and unnecessary, and that his 
wife ran him out by her high living and gaiety, he 
might .find ways to retrench, to take up in time, and 
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prevent the mischief that is in view; a woman may, 
with kindness and just reasoning, be easily con¬ 
vinced that her husband cannot maintain such an 
expense as she now lives at; and let tradesmen 
say what they will, and endeavour to excuse them¬ 
selves as much as they will, by loading their wives 
with the blame of their miscarriage, as I have 
known some do, and as old father Adam in another 
case did before them, I must say so much in the 
woman’s behalf at a venture, that if her husband 
truly and timely represented his case to her, and 
how far he was or was not able to maintain the ex¬ 
pense of their way of living, I have not the least 
doubt but she would comply with her husband’s 
circumstances, and retrench her expenses rather 
than go on for awhile and come to poverty and 
misery. Let then the tradesman lay it early and 
seriously before his wife, and with kindness and 
plainness tell her his circumstances, or never let 
him pretend to charge her with being the cause of 
his ruin; let him tell her how great his annual ex¬ 
pense is, for a woman who receives what she wants 
as she wants it, that only takes it with one hand 
and lays it out with another, does not, and perhaps 
cannot, always keep an account, or cast up how 
much it comes to by the year; let him tell her 
honestly how much his expense for her and himself 
amounts to yearly; and tell her as honestly that it 
is too much for him ; that his income in trade will 
not answer it; that he goes backward, and the last 
year his family expenses amounted to so much, say 
400/. (for that is but an ordinary sum now for a 
tradesman to spend, whatever it has been esteemed 
formerly); and that his whole trade, though he 
made no bad debts, and had no losses, brought him 
in but 320/. the whole year, so that he was 80/. 
that year a worse man than he was before ; that 
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this coming year lie had met with a heavy loss 
already, having had a shopkeeper in the country 
broke in his debt, say 200Z., and that he offered but 
eight shillings in the pound, so that he should lose 
120/. by him, and this, added to the 80/. run out 
last year, came to 200/. and that if they went on 
thus they should be soon reduced. 

What could the woman say to so reasonable a 
discourse, if she was a woman of any sense, but to 
reply, she would do anything that lay in her power 
to assist him ; and if her way of living was too 
great for him to support, she would lessen it in any¬ 
thing she could, as he should direct, and as much 
as he thought was reasonable ; and thus going hand 
in hand, she and he together abating what reason 
required, they might bring their expenses within 
the compass of their gettings, and be able to go on 
again comfortably. 

But now, when the man finds his expenses 
greater than his income, and yet when he looks 
into those expenses finds that his wife is frugal too, 
and industrious, and applies diligently to the ma¬ 
naging her family and bringing up her children, 
spends nothing idly, saves everything that can be 
saved, that instead of keeping too many servants 
she is a servant to everybody herself; and that, in 
short, when he makes his strictest examination, he 
finds she lays out nothing but what is absolutely 
necessary, what now must this man do ? he is ruined 
inevitably ; for all his expense is necessary, there 
is no retrenching, no abating anything. 

This, I say, is the worse case of the two indeed; 
and this man, though he may say he is undone by 
marrying, yet cannot blame the woman, and say he 
is undone by his wife. This therefore is the very 
case I am speaking of; the man should not have 
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married so soon ; he should have stayed till, by 
pushing on his trade, and living close in his ex¬ 
pense, he had increased his stock, and been what 
we call beforehand in the world; and had he done 
thus he had not been undone by marrying. 

It is a little hard to say, but in this respect it is 
very true, there is many a young tradesman ruined 
by marrying even a good wife, when they have 
married before they had inquired into the neces¬ 
sary charge of a wife and a family, or seen the pro¬ 
fits of their business, whether it would maintain 
them or no; and whether, as above, they could 
pay the charges, the increasing necessary charges, 
of a large and growing family. 

Let no man, then, when he is brought to distress 
by this early rashness, turn short upon his wife and 
reproach her with being the cause of his ruin, unless 
at the same time he can charge her with extra¬ 
vagant living, needless expense, squandering away 
his money, spending it in trifles and toys, and run¬ 
ning him out till the shop cannot maintain the 
kitchen, much less the parlour; nor even then, 
unless he had given her timely notice of it, and 
warned her that he was not able to maintain so 
large a family or so great expense, and that there¬ 
fore she would do well to consider of it. and ma¬ 
nage with a straiter hand, and the like. If, indeed, 
he had done so, and she had not complied with 
him, then she had been guilty, and without excuse 
too; but as the womau cannot j udge of his affairs, 
and he sees and bears a share in the riotous way of 
their living, and does not either show his dislike of 
it, or let her know, by some means or other, that he 
cannot support it, the woman cannot be charged 
with being his ruin; no, though her way of extra¬ 
vagant, expensive living were really the cause of it. 
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I met with a short dialogue the other day between 
a tradesman and his wife, upon such a subject as 
this, the substance of which was as follows b :— 

I. The man was melancholy, and oppressed with 
the thoughts of his declining circumstances, and 
yet had not any design of making it known to his 
wife, whose way of living was high and expensive, 
and more than he could support: but though it 
must have ended in ruin, he would rather let it have 
gone on till she was surprised in it, than to tell the 
danger that was before her. 

His wife argues the injustice and unkindness of 
such usage, and how hard it was to a wife, 
who, being of necessity to suffer in the fall, 
ought certainly to have the most early notice 
of it; that, if possible, she might prevent it; 
or, at least, that she might not be over¬ 
whelmed with the suddenness and the terror 
of it. 

II. Upon discovering it to his wife, or rather, her 
drawing the discovery from him by her importunity, 
she cheerfully enters into measures to retrench her 
expenses, and, as far as she was able, to prevent 
the blow, which was otherwise unavoidable. 

• Hence it is apparent, that the expensive living of 
most tradesmen in their families is for want of 
a serious acquainting their wives with their 
circumstances, and acquainting them also in 
time; for there are very few of the sex so un- 

h Our author had inserted the dialogue at length, 
which contained near eight large pages, and then gave 
the principal heads of it besides, which alone are suf¬ 
ficient to the purpose for which they are brought; for 
to insert them both were only to repeat, in other words, 
what he had said before with great force and clearness; 
and the dialogue besides was in many respects too cir¬ 
cumstantial to be applied to general use. 

C. E. T. I. H 
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reasonable, but, if their husbands seriously in¬ 
formed them hoy/ things stood with them, and 
that they could not support their way of living, 
would not willingly come into measures to 
prevent their own destruction. 

III. That of consequence, while the tradesman 
put his wife on retrenching of her expenses, he at 
the same time resolved to lessen his own ; for cer¬ 
tainly, the keeping of horses and high company, is 
every way as great and expensive, and as necessary 
to be abated, as any of the family extravagances, let 
them be which they will, when a man’s circumstances 
require it. 

All this relates to the duty of a tradesman, in 
preventing his family expenses being ruinous to his 
business; but the true method to prevent all this, 
and never to let it come so far, is still, as I said be¬ 
fore, not to marry too soon; not to marry till, by a 
frugal, industrious management of his trade in the 
beginning, he has laid a foundation for maintaining 
a wife and bringing up a family, and has made an 
essay by which he knows what he can, and cannot do; 
and also before he has laid up and increased his 
stock, that he may not cripple his fortune at first, 
and be ruined before he knows where he is. 



CHAP. XIII. 


Of the tradesman's leaving his business to servants : 
danger to a master that does so, even from a good 
servant; much greater than from a bad. Great 
remissness in masters now-a-days, with regard to 
the morals of their servants. Wholesome rules 
enjoined by a certain eminent tradesman to Ids 
servants, and good, effects thereof. Great differ¬ 
ence in the family government of the last and 
present age. Our author's opinion in relation to 
the monies taken with apprentices: brief remarks 
thereupon. Duty of a good master with respect 
to his apprentices. 

It is the ordinary excuse of the gentlemen-trades- 
men of our times, that they have good servants, 
and that therefore they take more liberty to be out 
of their business, than they would otherwise do. 
0! says the shopkeeper, I have an apprentice, ’tis 
an estate to have such a servant! I am as safe in 
him, as if I had my eye upon the business from 
morning to night; let me be where I will, I am 
always satisfied he is at home; if I am at the 
tavern, I am sure he is in the counting-house, or 
behind the counter; he is never from his post. 

And then, for my other servants, the younger 
apprentices, says he, his all one as if I were there 
myself; they would be idle, it may be ; but he will 
not let them, I assure you; they must stick close to 
it, or he will make them do it: he tells them, boys 
do not come apprentices to play, but to work; not 
to sit idle, and be doing nothing, but to mind their 

h 2 
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master’s business, that they may learn how to do 
their own. 

Very well; and you think, sir, this young man. 
being so much in the shop, and so diligent and 
faithful, is an estate to you? and so indeed he is ; 
but are your customers as well pleased with this 
man, too, as you are ? or are they as well pleased 
with him as they would be if you were there 
yourself? 

Yes, they are, says the shopkeeper; nay, abund¬ 
ance of the customers take him for the master of 
the shop, and do not know any other; and he is so 
very obliging, and pleases so well, giving content to 
everybody, that if I am in any other part of the 
shop, and see him serving a customer, I never in¬ 
terrupt them, unless sometimes he is so modest he 
will call me, and, turning to the ladies, say, There’s 
my master, madam ; if you think he will abate you 
anything, I will call him; and sometimes they will 
look a little surprised, and say, Is that your master? 
Indeed we thought you had been the master of the 
shop yourself. 

Well, said I, and you think yourself very happy 
in all this, don’t you? Pray how long has this 
young gentleman to serve? How long is it be¬ 
fore his time will be out? 0, he has almost a year- 
and-half to serve, says the shopkeeper. I hope 
then, say I, you will take care to have him knocked 
on the head as soon as his time is out. God forbid, 
says the honest man, what do you mean by that ? 
Mean ! say I, why if you do not, he will certainly 
knock your trade on the head, as soon as the year- 
and-half comes to he up ; either you must dispose of 
him, as I say, or take care that he does not set up 
near you ; no, not in the same street ; if you do, 
your customers will ail run thither: when they miss 
him in the shop, they will presently inquire for him; 
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and, as you say, they generally take him for the 
master, they will ask you, Whither the gentleman is 
removed that kept the shop before? 

All my shopkeeper could say, was, that he had 
got a salve for that sore; and that was, that when 
Timothy was out of his time (that was his name), he 
resolved to take him in partner. 

A very good thing indeed! So you must take 
Timothy into half the trade, when he is out of his 
time, for fear he should run away with three 
quarters of it, when he sets up for himself. But 
had not the master much better have been Timothy 
himself? Then he had been sure never to have 
the customers take Timothy for the master ; and, 
when he went away, and set up, perhaps at next 
door, leave the shop and go after him. 

It is certain, a good servant, a faithful, indus¬ 
trious, obliging servant, is a blessing to a trades¬ 
man ; but the master, by laying the stress of his 
business upon him, divests himself of all the ad¬ 
vantages of such a servant, and turns the blessing 
into a blast; for by giving up the shop, as it were, 
to him, and indulging himself in being abroad, and 
absent from his business, the apprentice gets the 
mastery of the business, the fame of the shop de¬ 
pends upon him ; and, when he sets up, certainly 
follows him. Such a servant would, with the master’s 
attendance too, be very helpful, and yet not be 
dangerous; such a servant is well, when he is 
visibly an assistant to the master, but is ruinous 
when he is taken for the master. There is a great 
deal of difference between a servant’s being the stay 
of his master, and his being the stay of his trade ; 
when he is the first, the master is served by him; 
and when he is gone, he breeds up another to 
follow his steps; but when he is the latter, he 
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carries tlie trade with him, and does his master 
infinitely more hurt than good. 

A tradesman has a great deal of trouble with a 
bad servant, but he must take heed is not wounded by 
a good one. The extravagant, idle, vagrant servant 
hurts himself; but the diligent servant endangers 
his master ; the greater reputation the servant gets 
in his business, the more care the master has upon 
him, lest he gets within him, and worms him out of 
his business. 

The only way to prevent this, and yet not injure 
a diligent servant, is, that the master be as diligent 
as the servant; that the master be as much in the 
shop as the man: he that will keep in his business, 
need never fear keeping his business, let his servant 
be as diligent as he will. It is a hard thing that a 
tradesman should have the blessing of a good ser¬ 
vant, and make it a curse to him by his appearing 
less capable than his man ; and so make that which 
would be a felicity to any other man, the ruin of 
himself. 

Apprentices ought to be considered as they really 
are, in their moveable station; that they are with 
you but seven years, and then act in a station of 
their own : their diligence is now for you, but ever 
after it is for themselves ; that the better servants 
they have been while they were with you, the more 
dangerous they will be to you when you part; that, 
therefore, though you are bound in justice to them 
to let them into your business, in every branch of 
it? yet you are not bound to give your business 
away to them ; the diligence therefore of a good 
servant in the master’s business should be a spur to 
the master diligence to take care of himself. 

There is a great deal of difference also between 
trusting a servant in your business, and trusting 
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him with your business; the first is leaving your 
business with him ; the other is leaving your busi¬ 
ness to him: he that trusts a servant in his busi¬ 
ness, leaves his shop only to him ; but he that 
leaves his business to his servant, leaves his family 
at his dispose: in a word, such a trusting, or leav¬ 
ing the business to the servant, is no less than a 
giving up all to him ; abandoning the care of his 
shop and all his affairs to him ; and when such a 
servant is out of his time, the master runs a terrible 
risk, such as indeed it is not fit any tradesman 
should run, namely, of losing the best of his busi¬ 
ness. 

What I have been now saying is of the trades¬ 
man leaving his business to his apprentices and ser¬ 
vants when they prove good, when they are honest 
and diligent, faithful and industrious ; and if there 
are dangers even in trusting good servants, what 
then must it be when the business is left to idle, 
negligent, and extravagant servants, who both neg¬ 
lect their master’s business and their own ; who 
neither learn their trade for themselves, nor regard 
it for the interest of their masters ? If the first are 
a blessing to their masters, and may only be made 
dangerous by their carrying away the trade with 
them when they go, these are made curses to their 
masters early; for they lose the trade for them¬ 
selves and their masters too. The first carry the 
customers away with them, the last drive the cus¬ 
tomers away before they go. What signifies going 
to such a shop ? (say the ladies, either speaking of 
a mercer, or draper, or any other trade), there’s no¬ 
thing to be met with there but a crew of saucy 
boys, that are always at play when you come in, and 
can hardly refrain it when you are there; one 
hardly ever sees a master in the shop, and the 
young rude boys hardly mind you when you are 
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looking on their goods ; they talk to you as if they 
cared not whether you laid out your money or no, 
and as if they had rather you were gone, that they 
might go to play again: I’ll go there no more, not I. 

If this be not the case, then you are in danger 
of worse still; and that is, that they are often 
thieves ; idle ones are seldom honest ones ; nay, they 
cannot indeed be honest, in a strict sense, if they 
are idle: but by dishonest, I mean downright 
thieves: and what is more dangerous than for an 
apprentice, to whom the whole business, the cash, 
the books, and all is committed, to be a thief? 

For a tradesman therefore to commit his business 
thus into the hand of a false, a negligent, and a 
thievish servant, is like a man that travels a jour¬ 
ney, and takes a highwayman into the coach with 
him : such a man is sure to be robbed, and to be 
fully and effectually plundered, because he disco¬ 
vers where he hides his treasure. Thus the trades¬ 
man places his confidence in the thief; and how 
should he avoid being robbed ? 

It is answered, that generally tradesmen who 
have any considerable trust to put in to the hands of 
an apprentice, take security of them for their honesty 
by their friends, when their indentures are signed; 
and it is their fault then, if they are not secure. It 
is true, it is often so; but in a retail business, if the 
servant be unfaithful, there are so many ways to 
defraud a master, besides that of merely not ba¬ 
lancing the cash, that it is impossible to detect 
them; and unless Providence, as sometimes it 
does, makes the discovery by wonder and miracle, 
it is never found out at all; till the tradesman, de¬ 
clining insensibly by the weight of the loss, is ruined 
and undone. 

What necessity then is a tradesman under to 
give a close attendance, and preserve himself from 
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plunder, by acquainting himself in and with his. bu¬ 
siness and servants, by which he makes it very dif¬ 
ficult for them to deceive him, and much easier to 
him to discover it if he suspects them! But if the 
tradesman lives abroad, keeps at his country-house or 
lodgings, and leaves his business thus in the hands 
of his servants, committing his affairs to them, as is 
often the case, if they prove thieves, negligent, 
careless, and idle, what is the consequence! He 
is insensibly wronged, his substance wasted, his bu¬ 
siness neglected ; and how shall a tradesman thrive 
under such circumstances ? Nay, how is it possi¬ 
ble he should avoid ruin and destruction ? I mean, 
as to his business ; for, in short, every such ser¬ 
vant has his hand in his master’s pocket, and may 
use him as he pleases. 

Again, if they are not thieves, yet if they are 
idle and negligent, it is, in some cases, the same 
thing; and I wish it were well enforced upon all 
such servants as call themselves honest, that it is as 
criminal to neglect their master’s business, as to 
rob him; and he is as really a thief who robs him 
of his time, as he that robs him of his money. 

I know, as servants are now, this is a principle not 
one servant in fifty acts by; on the contrary, if the 
master be absent, the servant is generally at his 
heels ; that is to say, is as soon out of doors as his 
master; and having none but his conscience to an¬ 
swer to, he makes shift to compound with himself, 
like a bankrupt with his creditor, to pay half the 
debt; that is to say, half the time to his master, 
hnd half to himself; and thinks it good pay too. 

The point of conscience, indeed, seems to be out 
•jof the question now between master and servant; 
and as few masters concern themselves with the 
souls, nay, scarce with the morals, of their servants, 
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cither to instruct them or inform them of their duty 
to God or man, much less to restrain them by force, 
or correct them, as was anciently practised; so, few 
servants concern themselves in a conscientious dis¬ 
charge of their duty to their masters ; so that the 
great law of subordination is destroyed, and the re¬ 
lative duties on both sides are neglected; which, 
as I take it, is in part owing to the exorbitant sums 
of money now given with servants to the masters, 
as the condition of their apprenticeship; which as 
it is extravagant in itself, so it gives the servant a 
kind of different figure in the family, places him 
above the ordinary class of servants hired for w r ages, 
and exempts him from all the laws of family 
government; so that a master seems now to have 
nothing to do with his apprentice, any other than 
in what relates to his business. 

And as the servant knows this, so he fails not to 
take the advantage of it, and to pay no more ser¬ 
vice than he thinks is due ; and the hours of his 
shop-business being run out, he claims all the rest 
for himself, without the above restraint. Nor do 
servants in these times over-well bear any examin¬ 
ations with respect to the disposing of their surplus 
time, or with respect to the company they keep, or 
the houses or places they go to. 

Is it not then apparent, that by how much the 
apprentices and servants in this age are loose, wild, 
and ungovernable, by so much the more should a 
master think himself obliged not to depend upon 
them, much less to leave his business to them, and 
dispense with his own attendance in it? if he does 
he must have much better luck than his neighbours, 
if he does not find himself very much wronged and 
abused, seeing, as I said above, the servants and 
apprentices of this age do very rarely act from a 
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principle of conscience in serving their master’s in¬ 
terest; which, however, I do not see they can be 
good Christians without. 

I knew one very considerable tradesman in this 
city, and who had always five or six servants in his 
business, apprentices and journeymen, who lodged 
in his house, and having a little more the spirit of 
government in him than most masters I now meet 
with, he took this method with them ; when he took 
an apprentice, he told them beforehand the orders of 
his family, and which he should oblige them to ; 
particularly, that they should none of them be absent 
from his business without leave, nor out of the house 
after nine o’clock at night; and that he would not 
have it thought hard if he exacted three things of 
them:— 

1. That if they had been out, he should ask them 
where they had been, and in what company? and 
that they should give him a true and direct 
answer. 

2. That if he found reason to forbid them keeping 
company with any particular person, or in any par¬ 
ticular house or family, they should be obliged to 
refrain from such company. 

3. That, in breach of any of those two, after being 
positively charged with it, he would, on their pro¬ 
mising to amend it, forgive them, only acquainting 
their friends of it; but, the second time, he would 
dismiss them his service, and not be obliged to re¬ 
turn any of the money he had with them. And to 
these he made their parents consent when they were 
bound; and yet he had large sums of money with 
them too; not less than 200/. each, and sometimes 
more. 

As to his journeymen, he conditioned with them 
as follows:— 

I. They should never dine from home, without 
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leave asked and obtained, and telling where, if re- 
' quired. 

2. After the shutting in of the shop, they were at 
liberty to go where they pleased; only not to be 
out of the house after nine o’clock at night. 

3. Never to be in drink, or to swear, on pain of 
being immediately dismissed, without the courtesy 
usual with such servants, of a month’s warning. 

These were excellent household laws; but the 
question is, how shall a master see them punctually 
obeyed ? for the life of all laws depends upon their 
being well executed ; and we are famous in England 
for being remiss in that very point; and that we 
have the best laws the worst executed of any nation 
in the world. 

But my friend was a man who knew as well how 
to make his laws be well executed, as he did how to 
make the laws themselves. His case was thus : he 
kept a country house about two miles from London, 
in the summer-time, for the air for his wife and chil¬ 
dren, and there he maintained them very comfort¬ 
ably. But it was a rule with him, that he who ex¬ 
pects his servants to obey his orders, must be always 
upon the spot with them to see it done; to this 
purpose he confined himself to lie always at home, 
though his family was in the country; and every 
afternoon he walked out to see them, and to give 
himself the air too; but always so ordered his diver¬ 
sions, that he was sure to be at home before nine at 
night, that he might call over his family, and see 
that they observed orders; that is, that they were 
all at home at their time, and all sober. 

As this was indeed the only way to have good 
servants, and an orderly family, so he had both; but 
it was owing much, if not all, to the exactness of his 
government; and would all masters take the same 
method, I doubt not they would have the like 
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success. But what servants can a man expect, when 
he leaves them to their own government, not re¬ 
garding whether they serve God, or the Devil ? 

Now, though this man had a very regular family, 
and very good servants, yet he had this particular 
qualification too for a good tradesman, viz., that he 
never left his business entirely to them, nor could 
any of them boast, that they were trusted to, more 
than another. 

This is certainly the way to have regular servants, 
and to have business thrive; but this is not prac¬ 
tised by one master in a thousand at this time; if it 
were, we should soon see a change in the families 
of tradesmen, very much for the better; nor, indeed 
would this family government be good for the 
tradesman only, but it would be the servant’s ad¬ 
vantage too; and such a practice, we may say, would 
in time reform all the next age, and make them 
blush for us that went before them. 

The case of tradesmen differs extremely in this 
age, from the case of those in the last, with respect 
to their apprentices and servants; and the difference 
is all to the disadvantage of the present age. Fifty 
or sixty years ago, servants were infinitely more 
under subjection than they are now; they were 
content to submit to family government; and the 
just regulations which masters made in their houses 
were not scorned and contemned as they are now; 
family religion also had some sway upon them ; and 
if their masters did keep good orders, and preserve 
the worship of God in their houses, the apprentices 
thought themselves obliged to attend at the usual 
hours for such services; nay, it has been known, 
where such orders have been observed, that if the 
master of the family has been sick, or indisposed, 
or out of town, the eldest apprentice has read prayers 
to the family in his place. 
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How ridiculous, to speak in the language of the 
present times, would it be for any master to expect 
this of a servant in our days! nay, it is but very 
rare now, that masters themselves do it; it is rather 
thought to be a low step, and beneath the character 
of a man in business; as if worshipping God was a 
disgrace, and not a honour, to a family; and I 
doubt not, but in a little while, either the worship 
of God will be quite banished out of families, or the 
better sort of tradesmen, and such as have any re¬ 
gard to it, will keep chaplains, as persons of quality 
do. It is confessed, the first is most probable; 
though the last, as I am informed, is already begun 
in the city, in some houses, where the reader of the 
parish is allowed a small additional salary to come 
every evening to read prayers in the house. 

But I am not now directing myself to citizens or 
townsmen, as masters of families, but as heads of 
trade, and masters in their business; the other 
part v/ould, indeed, require a whole book by itself 
and would insensibly run me into a long satirical 
discourse upon the loss of all family government 
among us ; in which, indeed, the practice of house¬ 
keepers and heads of families is grown not remiss 
only in all serious things, but even scandalous in 
their own. morals, and in the personal examples they 
show to their servants, and all about them. 

But to come back to my subject, viz., that the 
case of tradesmen differs extremely from what it 
was formerly ; the second head of difference is this; 
that whereas in former times the servants were 
better and humbler than they are now, submitted 
more to family government, and to the regulations 
made by their masters; and masters were more 
moral, set better examples, and kept better order in 
their houses ; and, by consequence of it, all servants 
were soberer, and fitter to be trusted, than they are 
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now ; yet, on the other hand, notwithstanding all 
their sobriety, masters did not then so much depend 
upon them, leave business to them, and commit the 
management of their affairs so entirely to their ser¬ 
vants as they do now. 

All that masters have to say to this, so far as I 
can learn, is contained in two heads :— 

I. That they have security for their servants’ 
honesty, which in former times they pretend they 
had not. 

II. That they receive greater premiums, or pre¬ 
sent-money, now with their apprentices than they 
did formerly. 

1. The first of these is of no moment; for, first, 
it does not appear that the friends of apprentices in 
those former days gave no security to their masters 
for their integrity, which, though perhaps not so 
generally as now, yet I have good reason to know 
was then practised among tradesmen of note, and is 
not now among inferior tradesmen ; but, secondly, 
this security extends to nothing but to make the 
master satisfaction for any misapplications or em¬ 
bezzlements which are discovered, and can be 
proved, but extend to no secret concealed mis¬ 
chiefs ; neither, thirdly, do those securities reach 
to the negligence, idleness, or debaucheries of ser¬ 
vants ; but, which is still more than all the rest, 
they do not reach to the worst sort of robbery be¬ 
tween the servant and his master, I mean the loss 
of his time; so that still there is as much reason 
for the master’s inspection, both into his servants 
and their business, as ever. 

But least of all does this security reach to make 
the master any satisfaction for the loss of his busi¬ 
ness, the ill management cf his shop, the disreputa¬ 
tion brought upon it by being committed to ser¬ 
vants, and those servants behaving ill, slighting, 
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neglecting, or disobliging customers. This does not 
relate to securities given or taken ; nor can the 
master make himself any amends upon his servant, 
or upon his securities, for this irrecoverable damage. 
He therefore that will keep up the reputation of 
his shop, or of his business, and preserve his trade 
to his own advantage, must resolve to attend it him¬ 
self, and not leave it to servants, whether good or bad; 
if he leaves it to good servants, they improve it for 
themselves, and carry the trade away with them 
when they go; if to bad servants, they drive his 
customers away, bring a scandal upon his shop, and 
destroy both their master and themselves. 

2. As to the receiving great premiums with their 
apprentices, which indeed is grown up to a strange, 
height in this age, beyond whatever it was before, 
it is an unaccountable excess, which is the ruin of 
more servants at this time than all the other ex¬ 
cesses they are subject to ; nay, in some respects it 
is the cause of it all; and on the contrary, is far 
from being an equivalent to their masters for the 
defect of their service, but is an unanswerable rea¬ 
son why the master should not leave his business to 
their management. 

This premium was originally not a condition of 
indenture, but was a kind of usual or customary 
present to the tradesman’s wife to engage her to be 
kind to the youth, and take a motherly care of him, 
being supposed to be young when first put out. 

By length of time this compliment or present be¬ 
came so customary as to be made a debt, and to be 
conditioned for as a demand, but still was kept 
within bounds, and thirty or forty pounds was suf¬ 
ficient to a very good merchant, which is now run 
up to five hundred, nay to a thousand pounds with 
an apprentice; a thing which formerly would have 
been thought monstrous, and not to be named. 
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The ill consequences of giving these large pre¬ 
miums are such, and so many, that it is not to be 
entered upon in such a small tract as this, nor is it 
the design of this work ; but it is thus far to the 
purpose here, as it shows that this sets up servants 
into a class of gentlemen above their business, and 
they neither have a sufficient regard to that or their 
masters, and consequently are the less fit to be 
trusted by the master in the essential parts of his 
business; and this brings it down to the case in 
hand. 

We shall desire the reader’s excuse for a few 
remarks upon the three last paragraphs, which we 
hope will not be thought impertinent. 

Whatever our author supposes with regard to 
the premium given with apprentices being originally 
not a condition of indenture, but a present to the 
tradesman’s wife, it is certain that there are few 
trades but require a handsome consideration to the 
master, as an equivalent for taking him a raw boy 
from his parents or schoolmaster, which he must 
continue to be a good part of his time, according as 
the business is; and for instructing him, as an 
honest man ought, in the methods of getting a 
future livelihood, and becoming a useful member 
of the commonwealth, for which he himself also 
gave a consideration. Is it not always a good part 
of the consideration in a marriage treaty with the 
young man when he comes out of his time, that his 
knowledge in his trade and business ought to be 
set against a sum of money on the female part? 
And shall he expect a consideration for what his 
master has taught him, and his master have none 
for teaching him ? If it be said that the master 
has his seven years’ service for a consideration, I 
deny that it is generally an equivalent; for besides 
the chance of the youth’s proving good or towardly, 

C. E. T. I. I 
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which, as the world now goes, is a very hazardous 
one, how few trades are there where a great part of 
the seven years is not gone before the youth can 
be very useful to his master; and how few young 
men are there who begin to think before they are 
drawing towards the expiration of their time, if 
then, when self, and their approaching prospects, 
may perhaps awaken their thoughtfulness, and rouse 
a reflection in them which their master s interests 
never had force enough with them to inspire. So 
that it may be very often said, that in many trades, 
half of the seven years are the years of boyhood 
and inconsideration, and spent as a time of prepa¬ 
ration, as it were, to the other half, or perhaps to 
only the last two of the seven. 

As to the large sums now required by masters 
with apprentices, it is certain that the demand is 
greatly more than used formerly to be given ; and 
many inconveniences, no doubt, such as our author 
has enumerated, may have flowed from this source, 
but then these are chiefly in the top trades, as they 
are called; and I will venture to say that the rise 
of this demand is owing more to the unreasonable 
fondness and partiality of parents for their children, 
than from any other consideration ; for who does not 
know that many persons have been so weak, as 
when they have put out a child, to insist that he 
shall be exempted from such and such servile 
offices, which were wont to be required of younger 
apprentices, and that frequently as so many marks 
of their subjection and humility ? Nay, not so sa¬ 
tisfied, how common a thing has it been that they 
have stipulated that their sons shall not eat with 
the other servants, but be allowed to sit at table 
with their masters and mistresses ? ' For this in¬ 
dulgence a larger premium has been given, as indeed 
it ought; and this by degrees became more and 
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more practised, and so enhanced the demand of the 
masters, who having conditioned that their appren¬ 
tices should the first day commence a sort of gen¬ 
tlemen, were obliged to take servants of lower 
degree to do those servile things, and even to wait 
upon the young master too, in points which were 
always wont to be done by the youngest apprentice. 
This has been a very pregnant mischief, and at¬ 
tended with the most obvious ill consequences, and 
I wonder how it escaped our author’s animadver¬ 
sion.—But let us return to our author. 

Upon the whole, the present state of things be¬ 
tween masters and servants is such, that now, more 
than ever, the caution is needful and just, that he 
that leaves his business to the management of his 
servants, it is ten to one but he ruins his business 
and his servants too. 

The former, viz., ruining his business, is indeed 
my present subject; but ruining his servants is also 
a consideration that an honest conscientious master 
ought to think of great weight, and what he ought 
to concern himself about. Servants out of govern¬ 
ment are like soldiers without an officer, fit for no¬ 
thing but to rob and plunder. 

Besides, it is letting loose his apprentices to 
levity and liberty in that particular critical time of 
life when they have the most need of government 
and restraint. When should laws and limits be 
useful to mankind but in their youth, when un¬ 
limited liberty is most fatal to them, and when they 
are least capable of governing themselves ? 

If there is any duty on the side of a master to 
his servant, any obligation on him as a Christian, 
and as a trustee for his parents, it lies here, to limit 
and restrain them, if possible, in the liberty of doing 
evil; and this is certainly a debt due to the trust 
reposed in masters by the parents of the youth 

i 2 
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committed to them. If he is let loose here he is 
undone of course, and it may be said indeed he 
was ruined by his master; and if the master is 
afterwards ruined by such a servant, what can be 
said for it but this, he could expect no other. 

To leave a youth without government is indeed 
unworthy of any honest master; he cannot dis¬ 
charge himself as a master ; for instead of taking 
care of him, he indeed casts him off, abandons him ; 
and to put it into scripture words, he leads him 
into temptation ; nay, he goes further, to use 
another scripture expression, he delivers him over 
to Satan . 

It is confessed, and it is fatal both to masters 
and servants at this time, that not only servants 
are made haughty, and above the government of 
their masters, and think it below them to submit to 
any family government, or any restraints of their 
masters, as to their morals and religion, but 
masters also seem to have given up all family 
government, and all care or concern for the morals 
and manners, as well as for the religion of their 
servants, thinking themselves under no obligation 
to meddle with those things, or to think anything 
about them, so that their business be but done, and 
their shop or warehouse duly looked after. 

But to bring it all home to the point in hand. 
If it is so with the master and servant, there is the 
less room still for the master of such servants to 
leave any considerable trust in the hands of such 
apprentices, or to expect much from them, to leave 
the weight of their affairs with them, and living at 
their country lodgings, and taking their own diver¬ 
sions, depend upon such servants for the success of 
their business; this is indeed abandoning their 
business, throwing it away, and committing them¬ 
selves, families, and fortunes, to the conduct of those 
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who they have all the reason in the world to believe 
have no concern upon them for their good, or care 
one farthing what becomes of them. 


CHAP. XIV. 

Of tradesmen making composition with debtors or 
with creditors. That they , of all men , from the 
contingent nature of trade , have reason to com¬ 
passionate the unfortunate . The justice of making 
a bankrupt's toilful concealment of his effects 
felony. Benefit from the late acts of bankruptcy , 
both to debtor and creditor , to what it was for¬ 
merly . That the first proposal is always the best. 
Reasons for it. In what cases the debtor does 
and does not deserve compassion. Of statutes 
taken out with a fraudulent intention. Clause in 
the neio act of 5 Geo. II. zvhich seems framed to 
cure an evil complained of by our author. 

There is an alternative in the subject of this chap¬ 
ter, which places the discourse in the two extremes 
of a tradesman’s fortune. 

I. The fortunate tradesman, called upon by his 
poor unfortunate neighbour, who is his debtor, and 
is become insolvent, to have compassion on him, 
and to compound with him for part of his debt, and 
accept his offer in discharge of the whole. 

II. The unfortunate tradesman, become insol¬ 
vent and bankrupt himself, and applying himself to 
his creditor to accept of a composition, in discharge 
of his debt. 

I shall, in this chapter, speak of the former arti¬ 
cle, referring the second to the next. 
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And, first, it is certain, that a tradesman, let his 
circumstances be what they will, has the most rea¬ 
son to compassionate the disasters of the unfortu¬ 
nate, of any other men, because the most prosperous 
of them know not what may be their own fate in 
the world. There is a scripture proverb, if I may 
call it so, very necessary to a tradesman in this case, 
Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he 
fall; for men in trade can but think they stand, 
since there are so many incidents attending a 
tradesman, that sometimes when he thinks himself 
most secure of standing, he is in most danger of 
falling. 

If then the contingent nature of trade renders 
every tradesman liable to disaster, it seems strange 
that tradesmen should be unmerciful to one an¬ 
other when they fall; and yet so it is, that no cre¬ 
ditor is so furious upon an unhappy insolvent trades¬ 
man, as a brother tradesman of his own class; and 
who is so equally liable to the same disaster in the 
common event of his business, that I have often 
seen the outrageous creditor become bankrupt him¬ 
self in a little time, and begging the same mercy of 
others, which, just before, he had denied to his own 
debtor, and making the same fruitless exclamations 
at the cruelty and hard-heartedness of others to 
him. Must not such an one’s heart reproach him 
on this occasion, and make him see the justice of 
that dispensation which has meted to him the same: 
measure which he meted to others in the like dis¬ 
tress ? 

Compassion to the miserable is a debt of charity 
due from all mankind to their fellow-creatures; and 
though the purse-proud tradesman may think he is 
above the fear of being in the like circumstances, 
yet even then he might reflect that, perhaps, there 
was a time when he was not so ; and he ought to 
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pay that debt of charity, in acknowledgment of the 
mercy that has set him above the danger. 

And yet, speaking in the ordinary language of 
men who are subject to vicissitudes of fortune, 
where is the man that is sure he shall meet with no 
shock ? And how have we seen men, who have 
to-day been immensely rich, be to-morrow, as it 
were, reduced to nothing? 

Why then should any tradesman, presuming on 
his own security, and of his being out of the reach 
of disaster, harden his heart against the miseries 
and distresses of a fellow-tradesman, who sinks, as 
it were, by his side, and refuse to accept his offer 
of composition ; at least, if he cannot object against 
the integrity of his representations, nor charge him 
with a wicked design to cheat and delude his cre¬ 
ditors, and to get money by a breach ? 

If he can detect the bankrupt in any wicked de¬ 
sign, and can prove he has sufficient to pay his 
debts, and only breaks with a purpose to cheat his 
creditors, and conceals a part of his estate, when he 
seems to offer a sincere surrender; if this be the 
case, and it can be made appear to be so (for in 
such a case too we ought to be very sure of the 
fact), then, indeed, no favour is due, and really 
none ought to be showed. 

And, therefore, it was a very righteous clause 
which was inflicted on the fraudulent bankrupt, in 
the late act of parliament, namely, That in case he 
concealed his effects, and that it appeared he had 
falsified his oath, and not given in a full account of 
his estate, but willingly and knowingly concealed 
it, or any part of it, with design to defraud his cre¬ 
ditors, he should be put to death as a felon: the 
reason and justice of which clause was this, and it 
was given as the reason of it when the act was 
passed in the house of commons, namely, that 
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though the act was made for the relief of the debtor, 
and to procure for him a deliverance, on a surren¬ 
der of his effects, it was also made for the relief of 
the creditor, that he might have as much of his 
debt secured to him as possible, and that he should 
not discharge the debtor with his estate in his 
pocket, suffering him to run away with his (the 
creditor’s) money before his face. 

Also, it was objected, that the act, without a pe¬ 
nalty, would be only an act to encourage perjury, and 
would deliver the hard-mouthed knave, that could 
swear what he pleased, and ruin and reject the mo¬ 
dest conscientious tradesman that was willing and 
ready to give up the utmost farthing to his cre¬ 
ditors; on this account the clause was accepted, 
and the act passed. 

Now when the poor insolvent has thus surren¬ 
dered his all, stripped himself entirely upon oath, 
and that oath taken on the penalty of death, if it be 
false, there seems to be a kind of justice due to the 
bankrupt; he has satisfied the law, and ought to 
have his liberty given him, that he may try the world 
once again, and see, if possible, to recover his dis¬ 
asters and get his bread. And it is to be spoken in 
honour of the justice as well as humanity of the 
law for delivering bankrups, that there are more 
tradesmen recover themselves in this age upon 
their second endeavours, and by setting up again 
after they have thus failed and been delivered, than 
ever were known to do so in ten times the number 
of years before. 

To break or turn bankrupt, before this, was like 
a man being taken by the Turks ; he seldom reco¬ 
vered liberty to try his fortune again, but fre¬ 
quently languished under the tyranny of the com¬ 
missioners of bankrupt, or in the Mint, or Friars, 
or rules of the Fleet, till he wasted the whole 
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estate, and at length his life ; and so his debts were 
all paid at once. 

Nor was the case of the creditor much better ; I 
mean as far as respected his debt; for it was very 
seldom that any considerable dividend was made. 
On the other hand, large contributions were called 
for, before people knew whether it was likely any¬ 
thing would be made of the debtor’s effects, or no ; 
and oftentimes the creditor lost his whole debt, con¬ 
tribution-money and all; so that while the debtor 
was kept on the rack, as above, being held in sus¬ 
pense by the creditors, or by the commissioners, or 
both, he spent the creditors’ effects, and subsisted 
at their expense, till the estate being wasted, the 
loss fell heavy on every side, and generally most on 
those who were least able to bear it. 

By the present state of things, most of these in¬ 
conveniences are remedied ; the bankrupt can no 
more sculk behind the door of the Fleet, and pre¬ 
vent the commissioners’ inspection; he must come 
forth, be examined, give in an account, and surren¬ 
der himself and effects too, or fly his country, and 
be seen here no more: and, if he does come in, 
he must give a full account upon oath, on the pe¬ 
nalty of his neck. 

When the effects are thus surrendered, the com¬ 
missioners’ proceedings are short and summary; 
the assignees are obliged to make dividends, and 
not detain the estate in their own hands, as was the 
case in former days, till sometimes they became 
bankrupts themselves; so that the creditors are 
sure now what is put into the hands of the as¬ 
signees, shall, in due time, and without the usual 
delay, be fairly divided. On the other hand, the 
poor debtor, having honestly discharged his part, 
and no objection lying against the sincerity of the 
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discovery, has a certificate granted him ; which be¬ 
ing allowed by the lord chancellor, he is a clear man, 
and may begin the world again, as I have said above. 

The creditor being thus satisfied that the debtor 
has been faithful, does not answer the end of the 
act of parliament, if he declines to assent to the 
debtor’s certificate; nor can any creditor decline 
it but on principles which no man cares to own, 
namely, those of malice, and the highest resent¬ 
ment, which are things a Christian tradesman will 
not easily act upon. 

But I come now to the other part of the case; 
and this is, supposing a debtor fails, and the cre¬ 
ditors do not think fit to take out a commission 
of bankrupt against him, as sometimes is the case, 
at least where they see the offers of the debtor are 
anything reasonable; my advice, in such case, is, 
(and I speak it from long experience in such things,) 
that they should always accept the first reasonable 
proposal of the debtor; and I am not, in this, talk¬ 
ing on the foot of charity and mercy to the debtor, 
but of the real and undoubted interest of the cre¬ 
ditor ; nor could I urge it, by such arguments as I 
shall bring, upon any other foundation; for if I 
speak in behalf of the debtor, I must argue commi¬ 
seration to the miserable, compassion and pity of 
his family, and a reflection upon the sad changes 
which human life exposes us all to; and so persuade 
the creditor to have pity upon, not him only, but 
upon all families in distress. 

But I argue now upon a different foundation, and 
insist that it is the creditor’s true interest, as I 
hinted before, that if he finds the debtor inclined 
to be honest, and he sees reason to believe he 
makes the best offer he can, he should accept the 
first offer, as being generally the best the debtor 
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can make : and, indeed, if the debtor be wise, as 
well as honest, he will make it so: and there are 
many reasons why the first offers of the debtor are 
generally the best, and why no commission of bank¬ 
rupt ordinarily raises so much, notwithstanding all 
its severities, as the bankrupt offers before it is sued 
out; not reckoning the time and expense, which, 
notwithstanding all the new methods, attend such 
things, and are inevitable. For example :— 

When the debtor, first looking into his affairs, 
sees the necessity coming upon him, of making a 
stop in trade, and calling his creditors together, the 
first thought, which by the consequence of the 
thing comes to be considered, is, what offers he 
can make to them to avoid having a commission 
sued out against him ; and to which end common 
prudence, as well as honest principles, moves him 
to make the best offers he can. If he be a man of 
sense, and, according to what I mentioned in my 
other chapter, has prudently come to stop in time, 
before things are run to extremities, and while he 
has something left to make an offer of that may be 
considerable, he will seldom meet with creditors so 
weak or so blind to their own interest, not to be 
willing to end it amicably rather than to proceed to 
a commission. And as this is certainly best, both 
for the debtor and creditor, so, as I before advised 
the debtor that he should be wise enough as well as 
honest enough to break betimes, and that it was 
infinitely best for his own interest, so I must add, 
on the other hand, to the creditor, that it is always 
his interest to accept the first offer; and I never 
knew a commission make more of an estate, where 
the debtor has been honest, than the debtor pro¬ 
posed to give them without it. 

It is true, there are cases where the issuing out 
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a commission may be absolutely necessary. For 
example:— 

1. Where the debtor is evidently knavish, and 
discovers himself to be so, and endeavours to carry 
off his effects, or alter the property of the estate, 
confessing judgments, or any of the usual ways of 
fraud, which in such cases are ordinarily practised; 
or,— 

2. Where some creditors by such judgments, or 
by attachments of debt, goods delivered, effects 
made over, or any other way, have gotten some of 
the estate into their hands, or securities belonging 
to it, whereby they are in a better state, as to pay¬ 
ment, than the rest; or,— 

3. Where some people are brought in as creditors, 
whose debts there is reason to believe are not real, 
but who place themselves in the room of creditors, 
in order to receive a dividend for the use of the 
bankrupt or some of his family. 

In these and such-like cases, a commission is in¬ 
evitable, and must be taken out; nor does the man 
merit to be regarded upon the foot of what I call 
compassion and commiseration at all, but ought to 
be treated like a rapparee or plunderer, who breaks 
with a design to make himself whole by the com¬ 
position ; and, as many did formerly, who were 
beggars when they broke, be made rich by the 
breach; it was to provide against such harpies as 
these that the act of parliament was made; and the 
only remedy against them is a commission, in which 
the best thing they can do for their creditors is to 
come in and be examined, give in a false account 
upon oath, be discovered, convicted of it, and sent 
to the gallows, as they deserve. 

But I am speaking of honest men, the reverse of 
such thieves as these, who, being brought into dis- 
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tress by tbe ordinary calamities of trade, are willing 
to do the utmost to satisfy their creditors. When 
such as these break in the tradesman’s debt, let him 
consider seriously my advice, and he shall generally 
find the first offer is the best, and that he will never 
lose by accepting it; to refuse it is but pushing the 
debtor to extremities, and running out some of the 
effects to secure the rest. 

First, as to collecting in the debts, supposing 
the man is honest, and they can trust him, it is 
evident no man can make so much of them as the 
bankrupt; 1st, He knows the circumstances of the 
debtors, and how best to manage them ; he knows 
whom he may best push at, and whom best forbear; 
2ndly, He can do it with the least charge; the 
commissioners or assignees must employ other 
people, such as attorneys, solicitors, &c., and they 
are paid clear; the bankrupt sits at home, and by 
letters into the country, or by visiting them, if in 
town, can make up every account, answer every 
objection, judge of every scruple, and, in a word, 
with ease, compared to what others must do, bring 
them to comply. 

Next, as to selling off the stock of goods; the 
bankrupt keeps open the shop, disperses or disposes 
of the goods with advantage; whereas the commis¬ 
sion brings all to a sale, or an outcry, or an ap¬ 
praisement, and all sinks the value of the stock; so 
that the bankrupt can certainly make more of the 
stock than any other person, (always provided he is 
honest, as I said before,) and much more than the 
creditors can do. 

For these reasons, and many others, the bankrupt 
is able to make a better offer upon his estate than 
the creditors can expect to raise any other way; 
and, therefore, it is their interest always to take the 
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first offer, if they are satisfied there is no fraud in 
it, and that the man has offered anything near the 
extent of what he had left in the world to offer 
from. 

If, then, it be the tradesman’s interest to accept 
of the offer made, there needs no stronger argument 
to he used with him for the doing it; and nothing 
is more surprising to me than to see tradesmen the. 
hardest to come into such compositions, and to push 
on severities against other tradesmen, as if they 
were out of the reach of the shocks of fortune 
themselves, or that it was impossible for them ever 
to stand in need of the same mercy; the contrary to 
which I have often seen. 

To what purpose should tradesmen push things 
to extremities against tradesmen if nothing is to be 
gotten by it; and if the insolvent tradesman will 
take proper measures to convince the creditor that 
his intentions are honest? The law was made for 
offenders; there needs no law for innocent men; 
commissions are granted to manage knaves and 
hamper and entangle cunning designing rogues, 
who seek to raise fortunes out of their creditors’ 
estates, and exalt themselves by their own downfall; 
they are not designed against honest men, neither, 
indeed, is there any need of them for such. 

Let no man mistake this part, therefore, and 
think that I am moving tradesmen to be easy and 
compassionate to rogues and cheats; I am far from 
it, and have given sufficient testimony of the con¬ 
trary; having, I assure you, been the only person 
who actually formed, drew up, and first proposed 
that very clause to the house of commons, which 
made it felony to the bankrupt to give in a false 
account. It cannot, therefore, be suggested, with¬ 
out manifest injustice, that I would, with one 
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breath, prompt creditors to be easy to rogues, and 
to cheating, fraudulent bankrupts, and with another 
make a proposal to have them hanged. 

But I move the creditor, on account of his own 
interest, always to take the first offer, if he sees no 
palpable fraud in it, or sees no reason to suspect 
such fraud ; and my reason is, because I believe, as 
I said before, it is generally the best. 

I know there is a new method of putting an end 
to a tradesman’s troubles, by that which was for¬ 
merly thought the greatest of all troubles ; I mean 
a fraudulent method, or what they call taking out 
4 friendly statutes;’ that is, when tradesman get 
statutes taken out against themselves, moved first 
hy some person in kindness to them, and done at 
the request of the bankrupt himself; this is ge¬ 
nerally done when the circumstances of the debtor 
are very low, and he has little or nothing to sur¬ 
render ; and the end is, that the creditors may be 
obliged to take what there is, and the man may get 
a full discharge. 

This is, indeed, a vile corruption of a good law, 
and turning the edge of the act against the credi¬ 
tors ; and, as the debtor has nothing to surrender, 
they get little or nothing, and the man is as effec¬ 
tually discharged as if he had paid twenty shillings 
in the pound; and so he is in a condition to set up 
again, take fresh credit, break again, and have an¬ 
other commission against him ; and so round, as 
often as he thinks fit. This, indeed, is a fraud upon 
the act, and shows that all human wisdom is imper¬ 
fect ; that the law wants some repairs; and that it 
will, in time, come into consideration again, to be 
made capable of disappointing the people that in¬ 
tend to make such use of it. 

To such, therefore, I am so far from moving for 
any favour, either from the law or from their ere- 
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ditors, that I think the only deficiency of the law at 
this time is, that it does not reach to inflict a cor¬ 
poral punishment in such a case, but leaves such 
insolvents to fare well, in common with those whose 
disasters are greater, and who, being honest and 
conscientious, merit more favour, but do not often 
find it. 

Since our author wrote what is above, the act 
now in force relating to bankrupts has passed; viz. 
in the 5th year of the reign of King George II. 
wherein a clause is inserted that seems to be cal¬ 
culated with a view to cure the evil here complained 
of; it is as follows :— 

“ Provided always, and be it further enacted, by 
the authority aforesaid, that from and after the 24th 
day of June, 1732, in case any commission of bank¬ 
ruptcy shall issue against any person or persons, 
who, after the said 24th day of June, 1732, shall 
have been discharged by virtue of this act, or shall 
have compounded with him, her, or their creditors, 
or delivered to them his, her, or their estate or 
effects, and been released by them, or been dis¬ 
charged by any act for the relief of insolvent debtors 
after the time aforesaid; that then, and in either of 
those cases, the body and bodies only of such person 
and persons conforming as aforesaid shall be free 
from arrest and imprisonment by virtue of this act; 
but the future estate and effects of every such per¬ 
son and persons shall remain liable to his, her, or 
their creditors, as before the making of this act (the 
tools of trade, the necessary household goods and 
furniture, and necessary wearing apparel of such 
bankrupt, and his wife and children only excepted), 
unless the estate of such person or persons, against 
whom such commission shall be awarded, shall pro¬ 
duce clear after all charges, sufficient to pay every 
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creditor under the said commission fifteen shillings 
in the pound for their respective debts.” 


CHAP. XV. 

Of the unfortunate tradesman compounding with 
his creditors . What it behoves both the creditor 

and debtor to do in this case . 

This is what, in my last, I called an alternative to 
that of the fortunate tradesman yielding to accept 
the composition of his insolvent debtor. 

The poor unhappy tradesman, suspecting his con¬ 
dition, diligently inspects his books, and finds his 
melancholy apprehensions but too well grounded; 
the account standing, suppose, as follows:— 
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STOCK Dr. 


£. s. d. 

To cash of my father, being my 

stock to begin with in trade, 800 0 0 

To cash of my father-in-law, being 

my wife’s portion, . . . 600 0 0 

To household goods, plate, &c., of 

both, ..... 100 0 0 

To profits in trade for ten years, 
as by the yearly balance in the 
journal appears, . . . 2469 10 0 

To debts abroad, esteemed good, 

as by the ledger appears, . 1257 8 0 

To goods in the warehouse, at the 

prime cost, .... 672 12 0 

Plate, and some small jewels of 
my wife’s left, and old house¬ 
hold goods, all together, . 103 0 0 

£ 6002 10 0 

Estate deficient to balance, . 1009 0 0 


£ 7011 10 0 
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STOCK Cr. 







£. 

s. 

a. 

By 

losses by bad debts in trade, 




in the 

year. 1727 

105 

0 

0 

Bv 

ditto 

1728 

88 

13 

0 

By 

ditto 

1729 

99 

7 

6 

By 

ditto 

1730 

200 

0 

0 

By 

ditto 

1731 

159 

9 

6 

By 

ditto 

1732 

186 

3 

6 

By 

ditto 

1733 

260 

5 

0 

By 

ditto 

1734 

216 

0 

0 

By 

ditto 

1735 

230 

14 

6 

By 

ditto 

1736 

229 

5 

0 

By 

housekeeping and expenses, 





taxes included, for teir years, 


as by the cash-book appears, . 1990 12 0 

By house rent, at 501. per an. . 500 0 0 

By credits now owing to sundry 
persons, as by the ledger ap¬ 
pears, ..... 2746 0 0 

£ 7011 10 0 


This account he draws out to satisfy himself of 
his condition, and what he ought to do: upon the 
stating of which, he sees, to his affliction, that he 
has sunk all his own fortune, and his wife’s, and is 
a thousand pounds worse than nothing; and, there¬ 
fore, finding that he does but go backward more 
and more, and that the longer he holds out he shall 
have the less to offer, and be the harder thought of, 
as well as the harder dealt with, and his trade con¬ 
tinuing to fall of, he resolves to call his creditors 

k 2 
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together in time, while there is something to offer 
them, and while he may have some just account to 
give of himself, and of his conduct, and may not be 
reproached with having lived on the spoil, and con¬ 
sumed their estates; and thus being satisfied that 
the longer he puts the evil day from him, the 
heavier it will fall when it comes, he gets a friend 
to discourse with and prepare them, and then draws 
up a. state of his case, to lay before them. 

First, He assures them that he has not wasted 
his estate, either by vice and immorality, or by ex¬ 
pensive and riotous living, luxury, extravagance, 
and the like. 

Secondly, He makes it appear that he has met 
with great losses, such as he could not avoid ; and 
yet such, and so many, that he has not been able to 
support the weight of them. 

Thirdly, That he could have stood it out longer, 
but that he was sensible if he did, he should but 
diminish the stock, which, considering his debts, 
was, properly, not his own; and that he was re¬ 
solved not to spend one part of their debts, as he 
had lost the other. 

Fourthly, That he is willing to show them his 
books, and give up every farthing into their hands, 
that they may see he acted the part of an honest 
man to them. And, 

Fifthly, That, upon his doing so, they will find 
that there is, in goods and good debts, sufficient to 
pay them fifteen shillings in the pound; after 
which, and when he has made appear that they 
have a faithful and just account of everything laid 
before them, he hopes they will give him his liberty, 
that he may try to get his bread, and to maintain 
his family in the best manner he can; and, if pos¬ 
sible, to pay the remainder of the debt. 

You see I go all the way upon the suggestion of 
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the poor unfortunate tradesman being critically 
honest, and showing himself so to the full satisfac¬ 
tion of his creditors ; that he shows them distinctly 
a true state of his case, and offers his books and 
vouchers to confirm every part of his account. 

Upon this suggestion, and allowing that the state 
of his account comes out so well as to pay fifteen 
shillings in the pound, what, and who, but a parcel 
of outrageous hot-headed men, would reject such a 
proposal ? What would they be called, nay, what 
would they say of themselves, if they should refuse 
such a composition, and take out a commission of 
bankrupt against such a man ? 

What then have we to suppose, but that, the 
account being clear, the books exactly agreeing, 
and the man appearing to have acted openly and 
fairly, the creditors meet, and, after a few consulta¬ 
tions, agree to accept his proposals, and allow him 
what a statute would allow him, his necessary house¬ 
hold goods again, apparel, &c. The man is a free¬ 
man immediately, gets fresh credit, opens his shop 
again, and, doubling his vigilance and application 
in business, he recovers, and in a few years grow rich. 
Then, like an honest man still, he calls all his 
creditors together again, tells them he does not 
call them now to a second composition, but to tell 
them that having with God’s blessing and his own 
industry, gotten enough to enable him, he was re¬ 
solved to pay them the remainder of his old debt; 
and accordingly does so, to the great joy of his 
creditors, to his own very great honour, and to the 
encouragement of all honest men to take the same 
measures. It is true, this does not often happen ; 
but there have been instances of it, and I could 
name several within my own knowledge. 

But here comes an objection in the way, as 
follows : It is true, this man did very honestly, and 
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his creditors had a great deal of reason to be satis¬ 
fied with his just dealing with them ; but is every 
man bound thus to strip himself naked ? Perhaps 
this man, at the same time, had a family to main¬ 
tain ; and had he no debt of justice to them, but to 
beg his household goods back of them for his poor 
family ? and would he not have fared as well, if he 
had offered his creditors ten shillings in the pound, 
and took all the rest upon himself? and then he 
had reserved to himself sufficient to have supported 
him in any new undertaking. 

The answer to this is short and plain, and no 
debtor can be at a loss to know his way in it; for, 
otherwise, people may make difficulties where there 
are none; the observing the strict rules of justice 
and honesty will chalk out his way for him. 

The man being deficient in stock, and his estate 
run out to a 1000/. worse than nothing by his losses 
&c., it is evident all he has left is the proper estate 
of his creditors, and he has no right to one shilling 
of it; he owes it them; it is a just debt to them; 
and he ought to discharge it fairly, by giving up all 
into their hands, or, at least, to offer to do so. 

But to put the case upon a new foot; as he is ob¬ 
liged to make an offer, as above, to put all his effects, 
books, and goods, into their power, so he may add 
an alternative to them thus, viz., that if, on the 
other hand, they do not think proper to take the 
trouble, or run the risk, of collecting the debts, and 
selling the goods, which may be difficult; if they 
will leave it to him to do it, he will undertake to pay 

them-shillings in the pound, and stand to the 

hazard both of debts and goods. 

Having thus offered the creditors their choice, if 
they accept the proposal of a certain sum, as some¬ 
times I know they have chosen to do, rather than to 
have the trouble of making assignees, and to run 
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the hazard of the debts, when put into lawyers’ hands 
to collect, and of the goods, to sell them by appraise¬ 
ment ; if, I say, they choose this, and offer to dis¬ 
charge the debtor upon payment, suppose it be of ten 
or twelve shillings in the pound, in money, within a 
certain time, or on giving security for the payment; 
then, indeed, the debtor is discharged in conscience, 
and may lawfully and honestly take the remainder as 
a gift given him by his creditors for undertaking 
their business, or securing the remainder of their 
debt to them. 

But without putting this into the creditors’ choice, 
it is a force upon them to offer them anything less 
than the utmost farthing that he is able to pay; and, 
particularly, if he pretends to make an offer as if it 
was his utmost, and, as is usual, makes protestations 
that it is the most he is able to pay (for it must be 
remembered, that every offer of a composition is a 
kind of protestation that the debtor is not able to 
pay any more); and if his effects will produce more, 
he is then a cheat, and acts like one that stands at 
bay with his creditors; makes an offer, and if the 
creditors do not think fit to accept of it, as good as 
tells them they must take what methods they please 
to get more; that is to say, he bids open defiance 
to their statutes and commissions of bankrupt, and 
any other proceedings; like a town besieged, which 
offers to capitulate and to yield upon such articles; 
which implies, that if those articles are not accepted, 
the garrison will defend themselves to the last ex¬ 
tremity, and do all the mischief to the assailants 
that they can. 

Now this in a garrison town, I say, may be lawful 
and fair; but in a debtor to his creditor, it is quite 
another thing; for, as I have said, the debtor has 
no property in the effects which he has in his hands; 
.they are the goods and estate of the creditor ; and 
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to hold out against the creditor, keep his estate by 
violence, and make him accept of a small part of it, 
when the debtor has a larger part in his power, and 
is able to give it, this is not honest and conscienti¬ 
ous ; but it is still worse to do this, and at the same 
time to declare that it is the utmost the debtor can 
do ; because it is not true, and is adding falsehood to 
the other injustice. 

Thus, I think, I have stated the case clearly for 
the conduct of the debtor ; and, indeed, this way of 
laying all before the creditors, and putting it into 
their choice, seems a very happy method for the 
comfort of the debtor, cast down and dejected with 
the weight of his circumstances; and, it may be, 
with the reproaches of his own conscience too, that 
he has not done honestly in running out the effects 
of his creditors, and making other families suffer by 
him, and, perhaps, poor families too; I say, this 
way of giving up all, with an honest and sincere 
desire to make all the satisfaction he is able to his 
creditors, greatly heals the breach in his peace, 
which his circumstances had made before ; for, by 
now doing all that is in his power, he makes all pos¬ 
sible amends for what is past; I mean, as to men ; 
and they are induced, by this open frank usage, to 
give him the reward of his honesty, and freely for¬ 
give him the rest of the debt. 

In short, if the debtor is able to pay one shilling 
more than he offers, it is a cheat, a palpable fraud, 
and of so much he actually robs his creditor; but 
in a surrender the case is altered in all parts; the 
debtor says to his creditors, Gentlemen, there is a full 
and faithful account of all I have left; it is your 
own, and there it is ; I am ready to put it into your 
hands, or into the hands of whomsoever you shall ap¬ 
point to receive it, and to lie at your mercy. This 
is all the man is able to do, and therefore is so far 
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honest; whether the methods that reduced him were 
honest, or no, that’s a question by itself. If, on this 
surrender, he finds the creditors desirous rather to 
have it digested into a composition, and that they 
will voluntarily come into such a proposal, then, as 
above, they being judges of the equity of the compo¬ 
sition, and of what ability the debtor is to perform it; 
and, above all, of what he may or may nQt gain by it, 
if they accept of such a composition, instead of the 
surrender of his effects, then the case alters entirely, 
and the debtor is acquitted in conscience, because 
the creditors had a fair choice, and the composition 
is rather their proposal to the debtor, than the 
debtor’s proposal to them. 

Thus, I think, I have stated the case of justice 
and conscience on the debtor’s behalf, and cleared 
up his way in case of a necessity to stop trading, 
that he may break without wounding his conscience 
as well as his fortunes ; and he that thinks fit to act 
thus, will come off with the reputation of an honest 
man, and will have the favour of his creditors to 
begin again, with whatever he may have as to stock; 
and sometimes that favour is better to him than a 
stock, and has been the raising of many a broken 
tradesman; so that his latter end has been better 
than his beginning, 
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Some brief heads of the statute passed Anno 5 Geo. 
II. in relation to bankrupts , so far as it behoves 
a complete tradesman to know speculatively; re¬ 
ferring to the act itself for a more practical 
knowledge of it. 

This chapter we conceive to be of no small import¬ 
ance to a tradesman, and shall therefore insert it 
here; with due reference, as we have said, to the 
act itself in such cases as require a more than spe¬ 
culative knowledge of it. 

In the first place, then, the act requires,— 

That all persons who have become bankrupts 
since 14th May, 1729, shall surrender themselves, 
within forty-two days’ notice, to the commissioners 
of bankrupt; 

And submit to be examined, on oath; or, if 
quaker, on affirmation; 

And truly discover and deliver up all their effects, 
real and personal, books, papers, writings, transfers, 
assignments, or other dealings, or accounts of dealings 
whence any profit or interest whatsoever may accrue 
to them, before or after the issuing of the commis¬ 
sion (the necessary wearing apparel of him, his wife 
and children, only excepted), except only such part 
of his effects as shall have been, bona fide , before 
sold in the way of his trade, and except such sums 
as shall have been laid out in the ordinary expense 
of his family. 

That any wilful defaults or omission, in not sur¬ 
rendering and submitting to be examined, or in em¬ 
bezzling goods to the value of 20/., shall, on con- 
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viction, be deemed felony without benefit of clergy, 
and such condemned goods of bankrupts to go to 
the creditors. 

That the commissioners shall appoint, within the 
said forty-two days, for the bankrupt’s surrendering, 
not less than three meetings, the last of which to be 
on the forty-second day. 

That the lord chancellor may enlarge the time for 
surrendering, for any time not exceeding fifty days, 
from the end of the said forty-two days, so as such 
order for enlargement be made six days before the 
time of surrendering be expired. 

That all books of accounts, papers, &c., be deli¬ 
vered on oath to the assignees ; and that the bank¬ 
rupt shall attend the assignees when summoned, in 
order to assist in making out the accounts, &c. 

That the bankrupt shall be at liberty, at all sea¬ 
sonable times, to inspect his accounts, in presence 
of the assignees, and make out extracts, &c., from 
them ; and be free from restraint during examina¬ 
tion, if not in custody before. 

That any officer detaining such bankrupt from 
attending the assignees, &c., shall forfeit 57. per 
diem, to the bankrupt. 

That the bankrupts in custody shall be brought 
before the commissioners at the creditors’ expense. 

That if the bankrupt be in execution, the com¬ 
missioners shall attend him in prison. 

That all bankrupts duly conforming shall receive 
51. per cent, out of the neat produce of their estates, 
if the said estate produce after such allowance ten 
shillings in the pound to the creditors, provided 
such 51. per cent, exceed not 200/. 

And shall receive 11. 10s. per cent, in case such 
neat produce, after such allowance, yields to the 
creditors twelve shillings and sixpence in the pound, 
provided such 71. 10s. per cent, shall not exceed 2501. 
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And if it yield 15s. in the pound to the creditors, 
to be allowed 10/. per cent, provided it exceed 
not 300/. 

And such bankrupt shall be discharged, and 
freed from future arrests, and his certificate shall 
procure a verdict for him, unless it can be proved 
to be fraudulently obtained, or that the bankrupt 
had made concealments to the value of 10/. 

But if the bankrupt’s estate, after all charges, 
shall not produce to his creditors 10s. in the pound, 
then he shall only be paid so much money as the 
assignees or commissioners shall think proper, not 
exceeding 3/. per cent. 

That if from and after the 24th of June, 1732, 
any commission shall issue against any person, who, 
after that date shall have been discharged by virtue 
of this act, or shall have compounded with his cre¬ 
ditors, or delivered to them his effects, and been 
released by them, or been discharged by an insol¬ 
vent act, in either of these cases, the bodies of such 
persons so conforming, shall be free from arrest and 
imprisonment; but the future effects of such per¬ 
sons shall remain liable to the creditors, unless such 
person’s estate had produced to every creditor under 
the commission, los. in the pound. 

That no person have the benefit of this act till 
his certificate is signed by the commissioners, in 
the terms prescribed by the act, and by four parts 
in five in number and value of the creditors, and 
the certificate to be laid before the lord chancellor 
for his consent, which must be had on the oath of 
the bankrupt, that it was not fraudulently obtained. 

That any of the creditors of the bankrupt shall be 
allowed to be heard against the certificate’s being 
granted. 

That any contracts made to induce creditors to 
sign certificates, shall be void. 
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That all persons are excepted from the benefits 
of this act, who, since the 14th of May, 1729, have 
had commissions taken out against them, and have 
given in marriage with any of their children above the 
value of 100Z. unless they can prove by their books, 
or on oath, to the commissioners, that they had at 
that time more than sufficient remaining, after such 
portion paid, to satisfy all they owed. 

Such persons are excepted who have lost in any 
one day the sum of oZ., or 100Z. in twelve months 
next before their becoming bankrupt, in gaming, 
wagering, or betting, of any sort. 

As also, those who have, within one year of their 
becoming bankrupts, lost the sum of 100Z. by one 
or more contracts relating to the funds or stocks, 
where such contract was not to be performed in one 
week, or such stock was not actually transferred 
according to such contract. 

That all bankrupts who shall be imprisoned after 
their certificate is allowed, shall be discharged 
without fee or reward, though judgment was ob¬ 
tained before the said certificate was allowed. 

That the judges and justices of the peace may 
grant warrants to apprehend such bankrupts as do 
not conform, and commit them to prison, upon a 
certificate from the commissioners of a commission 
having issued; and all gaolers, when they have 
such persons in custody, are to signify the same to 
the said commissioners, and to deliver up the said 
bankrupt to their warrant, in order for his examin¬ 
ation. And the said commissioners are also em¬ 
powered to seize any of the effects or books in the 
said bankrupt’s possession, in any prison whatso¬ 
ever. 

That all bankrupts so apprehended, shall, not¬ 
withstanding, on their conformity, have the benefit of 
the act, as much as if they had come in voluntarily. 
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That the commissioners shall examine the bank¬ 
rupt, as well by word of mouth, as on interrogatories, 
in relation to all his dealings, &c., which examin¬ 
ation shall be reduced into writing, and signed by 
the bankrupt; and the commissioners have a power 
to commit to prison such bankrupts as refuse to an¬ 
swer, or answer imperfectly, till they think fit to 
answer and subscribe their examination ; specify¬ 
ing in their warrant such questions as they refuse. 

That if an habeas corpus be brought by the bank¬ 
rupt, to discharge himself from such commitment, 
for defect in the form of the warrant, and the judge 
find the cause of commitment just, he shall re-com¬ 
mit the prisoner to the same prison, till he makes 
proper answers, &c., and if the gaoler suffer such 
bankrupt to escape, or to go without the walls or 
doors of the prison, he shall, on conviction, forfeit 
500Z. to the creditors. 

And if a gaoler refuses to produce or show his 
prisoner, to creditors who brink a certificate from 
the commissioners that they have proved their debts, 
he shall forfeit 100Z. 

That 51. per cent, shall at any time after the time 
allowed for bankrupts’ surrendering and conform¬ 
ing, be allowed to all persons making voluntary 
discovery of any effects of the bankrupt not before 
come to the knowledge of the assignees, and such 
further reward as the said assignees shall think fit, 
out of the bankrupt’s estate. 

That all persons who shall have accepted of any 
trusts for concealing of any bankrupt’s effects, and 
do not disclose the same in writing, in forty-two 
days after the commission shall issue to the com¬ 
missioners or assignees, and submit themselves to 
be examined, if required, and truly discover the 
same, shall forfeit 100Z. and double the value of 
what is concealed, to the use of the creditors. 
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That persons who have bonds or notes payable at 
a future day, may join in petitioning for commis¬ 
sions. 

That, in order to prevent malicious petitions for 
statutes, no commission shall be awarded upon any 
creditor’s petition, unless the single debt of such 
creditor, or of his partners, amount to 100/., or that 
of two creditors to 150/., and till such creditors 
have taken oath of the reality of such their debt, 
and given bonds to the lord chancellor, in the pe¬ 
nalty of 200/. for proving such debt, as well before 
the commissioners as on a trial at law, if such 
trial be had, and also for proving such bankruptcy 
at the time of taking out the same. 

And if these matters cannot be proved, but that 
it shall appear that the commission was taken out 
fraudulently or maliciously, the lord chancellor shall 
examine into the same, and order satisfaction to be 
made for damages sustained; and the better to re¬ 
ceive the same, if there be occasion, shall assign the 
said bonds given to the injured person, who may sue 
for the same in his own name. 

That in case commissions are taken out by per¬ 
sons who, on promise not to proceed on the same, 
extort from the bankrupt their whole debts, or a 
greater part thereof than will accrue to other credi¬ 
tors, such commission, on good proof of such pro¬ 
ceeding, shall be superseded ; and the lord chancel¬ 
lor may award, to any creditor petitioning, another 
commission; and such creditor so offending shall 
forfeit all his debts, and pay back what he so 
received, or the full value, to the benefit of the 
other creditors. 

That the creditors petitioning for a commission, 
shall sue forth the same at their own costs, till 
assignees shall be chosen, who shall then reimburse 
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them ; and that every creditor shall be at liberty to 
prove his debt without paying any contribution. 

That after a person is declared a bankrupt, notice 
thereof shall be given in the London Gazette, and 
a % time and place appointed for creditors to meet, 
in order to choose assignees; at which meeting, 
proof of debts of persons who live remote, shall be 
admitted, by affidavit or affirmation; and persons 
who leave letters of attorney, duly executed and 
attested, from such creditors in remote or foreign 
parts, shall be permitted to vote for assignees, to 
whom, when chosen by the major part in value of 
the creditors, the commissioners shall assign the 
effects of the bankrupt. 

And that such assignees shall be obliged to keep 
distinct books, wherein shall be entered all money 
and receipts that shall come to their hands, to 
which every creditor who has proved his debts 
shall have recourse at all seasonable times, when he 
shall think fit. 

But no person shall vote for assignees, whose debt 
shall not amount to 10/. 

That if mutual credit shall have been given, or 
mutual debts contracted between the bankrupt and 
others, the commissioners shall state the account, 
and set one debt against the other, and no more 
than the balance carried to either side. 

That if any person swear knowingly to a debt 
which is not due, or that more is due than really is, 
such person shall incur the penalty of wilful 
perjury, and be moreover liable to pay double the 
sum so sworn to be owing, to the benefit of all the 
creditors. 

That the commissioners shall be authorised im¬ 
mediately, if they see occasion, to appoint assignees 
of the bankrupt’s estate *, which assignees may be 
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removed by tlie creditors at their meeting to 
choose assignees as aforesaid, and others chosen; 
and in case the displaced assignees shall refuse or 
neglect, by the space of ten days after notice of such 
new choice, to deliver up and assign over to the 
new assignees the effects come to their hands, such 
old assignees shall forfeit 200/. to be applied to the 
use of the creditors. 

That if it be necessary that the assignments, 
either by commissioners or creditors, should be 
vacated, and a new assignment made, the lord 
chancellor, on the creditors’ petition, shall make 
such order therein as shall be necessary; and the 
new assignees hereupon appointed, shall be vested 
with the same power as the former; and that the 
commissioners shall give notice in the two following 
gazettes of the removal of such former assignees, 
and the appointment of new ones, to whom all debts 
are to be paid. 

That, in order to take away the inducement for 
assignees to keep the creditors’ money in their 
hands longer than they ought, the major part in 
value of the creditors shall, before they choose as¬ 
signees, if they think fit, direct where the money 
received shall remain, till a dividend be made; to 
which rule every assignee chosen shall conform, as 
often as 100/. shall come into his hands. 

* That the assignees, after four months, and within 
twelve months of the issuing the commission, shall 
cause at least twenty-one days’ notice in the gazette 
to be given of the time and place of meeting to make 
a dividend; at which time such as have not proved 
their debts may then do it. 

That at every such meeting the assignees shall 
produce fair and just accounts of all their receipts 
and payments, and particulars of what shall be 
outstanding, and be examined on oath, if required 

c. E. T. I. L 
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by the creditors ; but shall be allowed to deduct 
all just expenses they have been at in the com¬ 
mission. 

That the commissioners shall then order, in 
writing under their hands, a dividend of such 
effects so received, to be forthwith made by the 
assignees, among the creditors who have duly 
proved their debts. 

That as in case of intricate accounts between 
the bankrupt and others, which may bear a tedious 
litigation, speedy dividends may be prevented, and 
other difficulties may arise, the assignees are em¬ 
powered, with the consent of the major part of the 
creditors in value, to refer such matters to the de¬ 
termination of arbitrators, which shall be binding to 
all the creditors. 

That the assignees shall have power to compound 
debts, where necessary, w T ith the consent of the 
major part of the creditors in value. 

That though the bankrupt’s certificate shall be 
alkrwed, he shall attend the assignees as often as 
they shall think it necessary, and have two shillings 
and sixpence a day for his attendance. And if 
such bankrupt refuse attending, or to make such 
discoveries as are within his power, without suffi¬ 
cient reasons, to be allowed by the commissioners, 
the said commissioners may issue out their warrant 
to apprehend him, and commit him to prison, with- * 
out bail or mainprise, until he shall conform to the 
satisfaction of the commissioners, and be by them, 
or the lord chancellor’s special order, or by due 
course of law, discharged; and the gaolers suffering 
his escape, or not keeping him within the walls of 
the prison, are to incur the penalty of 500/. as be¬ 
fore mentioned in the like case. 

That the assignees, by order of the commissioners, 
shall make a second dividend in eighteen months 
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from the issuing of the commission, of all that re¬ 
mains in their hands, giving notice of the time 
and place of meeting in the gazette, that the credi¬ 
tors who before have not proved their debts, may 
then do it. 

That the assignees shall produce their accounts 
on oath, as before :—• 

And that this dividend shall be final, unless any 
suit in law or equity shall be depending, or any 
part of the estate shall be standing-out undisposed 
of; or unless some future estate shall vest in the 
assignees; in which case the same shall be con¬ 
verted into money as soon as possible, and in two 
months afterwards, by the like order of the commis¬ 
sioners, it shall be divided among the creditors who 
have proved their debts. 

That no suit shall be commenced in equity by the 
assignees, without the consent of the major part of 
the creditors in value, at a meeting to be held for 
that purpose. 

That all bankers, brokers, and factors, shall be 
liable to statutes of bankrupt. 

That no farmers, drovers, graziers, receivers- 
general of taxes, shall be liable to commissions of 
bankrupt. 

That all proceedings, in relation to commission 
of bankrupt, shall, upon the petition of any person 
to the lord chancellor, be entered on record; and 
that a certain place, near the inns of court, shall be 
appointed for that purpose by the lord chancellor ; 
as also a proper person to enter on record such 
commissions or proceedings, in order for their 
being produced as matters of record, as occasion 
shall require; and the lord chancellor also to 
appoint the fee to be received by such person, 
which shall not exceed that what is usual in the like 

l 2 


cases. 
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That to prevent unnecessary charges in commis¬ 
sions, no expenses for eating or drinking shall be 
allowed to the commissioners or others; that no 
schedule shall be annexed to any deed of assign¬ 
ment from the commissioners to the assignees; and 
that no commissioner shall take above twenty shil¬ 
lings for each meeting, on the penalty, in either 
case, of such person being made incapable of acting 
as a commissioner in this or any future statutes of 
bankrupts. 

That no commissioner shall act till he has taken 
an oath, that he will faithfully, impartially, and ho¬ 
nestly, according to the best of his skill and know¬ 
ledge, execute the several powers and trusts reposed 
in him as a commissioner in a commission of bank¬ 
rupt against-, and that without favour or af¬ 

fection, prejudice or malice; which oath to be ad¬ 
ministered by any two of the commissioners to each 
other; and a memorial thereof to be kept among 
the proceedings on each respective commission is¬ 
sued by virtue of this or any other act of parliament 
in force relating to bankrupts. 

That commissions shall not abate by the death of 
his majesty, his heirs or successors; and that if it 
be necessary to renew any such commission, by 
reason of the death of commissioners, &c., half-fees 
only shall be paid for any such renewed com¬ 
missions. 

That all bills of fees or disbursements claimed by 
any solicitor, clerk, or attorney, employed under 
any commission, shall be settled and certified by a 
master in chancery, and that and no more paid by 
the assignee ; and the said master to have no more 
for such settling and certifying than twenty shillings. 

This act was to be in force for three years, from 
June 24th, 1732, and to the end of the then next 
session of parliament; but by an act 8 Geo. II. it 
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was continued till the 29th of September, 1743, and 
from thence to the end of the then next session of 
parliament. 


CHAP. XVII. 

Of the peculiar value of credit and a good name 
among tradesmen , illustrated hy two remarkable 
instances. How careful men in trade , of all 
people , should be of raising or propagating slan¬ 
der against one another . A tradesman in con¬ 
tinual danger from evil tongues , as well from 
the ladies as his own sex. A remarkable instance 
of it. How persons should act when others in¬ 
quire of them concerning their neighbour's cha¬ 
racters. Inference from the tradesman!s liable¬ 
ness to ruin from rumour , that it behoves him to 
be modest and humble , and make no enemies. An 
insidious way of wounding a neighbour's repu¬ 
tation. How the perso?i using it should be treated 
by mankind. 

I have dwelt long upon the tradesman’s manage¬ 
ment of himself, in order to his due preserving both 
his business and his reputation; let me bestow one 
chapter upon the tradesman, for his conduct among 
his neighbours and fellow-tradesmen. 

Credit is so much a tradesman’s blessing, that it 
is the choicest ware he deals in, and he cannot be 
too chary of it, when he has it, or buy it too dear 
when he wants it; it is a stock to his warehouse; it 
is current money in his cash-chest; it accepts all 
his bills ; for it is on the fund of his credit that he 
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has any bills to accept; demands would else be all 
made upon the spot, and he must pay for his goods 
before he has them; therefore I say it accepts all 
his bills, and oftentimes pays them too. In a word, 
it is the life and soul of his trade, and it requires 
his utmost vigilance to preserve it. 

If, then, his own credit should be of so much 
value to him, and he should be so nice in his con¬ 
cern about it, he ought, in some degree, to have the 
same care of his neighbour’s. Religion teaches us 
not to defame our neighbour or to propagate any 
slander upon his good name. As a good name is to 
another man, and which the wise man says is better 
than life , the same is credit to a tradesman; it is 
the life of his trade; and he that wounds a trades¬ 
man’s credit without cause, is as much a murderer 
in trade as he that kills a man in the dark is a 
murderer in matters of blood. 

Besides, there is a particular nicety in the credit 
of a tradesman, which does not reach to many other 
cases; a man is slandered in his character or re¬ 
putation, and it is injurious; and if it comes in the 
way of a marriage, or of a preferment, or post, it 
may disappoint and ruin him; but if this happens 
to a tradesman, he is immediately and unavoidably 
blasted and undone. A tradesman has but two sorts 
of enemies to encounter with; viz. thieves breaking 
open his shop, and ill neighbours blasting his repu¬ 
tation ; and the latter are the worse thieves of the 
two, by a great deal; and therefore people should 
indeed be more chary of their discourse of trades¬ 
men than of other men. 

A tradesman’s credit and a maid’s virtue ought 
to be equally sacred from evil tongues ; and it is a 
very unhappy truth that, as times now go, they are 
neither of them regarded among us as they ought 
to be. 
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The tea-table among the ladies, and the coffee¬ 
house among men, seem to be places devoted to 
scandal; and where the characters of all kinds of 
persons and professions are handled in the most 
merciless manner; where reproach triumphs, and 
we seem to give ourselves a loose to fall upon one 
another, in the most unchristian manner in the 
world. 

It seems a little hard that the reputation of a 
young lady, or of a new married couple, or of people 
in the most critical season of establishing the cha¬ 
racters of their persons and families, should lie at 
the mercy of the tea-table; nor is it less hard that 
the credit of a tradesman, which is the same thing 
in its nature as the virtue of a lady, should be tossed 
about, shuttlecock-like, from one table to another 
in the coffee-house, till they shall talk all his cre¬ 
ditors about his ears, and bring him to the very 
misfortune which they reported him to be near, 
when at the same time he owed them nothing who 
raised the clamour, and nothing to all the world 
but what he was able to pay. 

And yet how many tradesman have been thus 
undone; and how many more have been put to the 
full trial of their strength in trade, and have stood 
by the mere force of their good circumstances, 
whereas had they been unfurnished with cash to 
have answered their whole debts, they must have 
fallen with the rest. 

We need go no further than Lombard-street for 
an exemplification of this truth. There was a time 
when Lombard-street was the only bank, and the 
goldsmiths there were all called bankers ; the credit 
of their business was such, that the like has not 
been seen in England since; I mean, not in private 
hands. Some of those bankers, as I have heard 
from their own mouths, have had near two millions 
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of paper credit in bills, under their hands, running 
abroad at a time. 

On a sudden, like a clap of thunder, king 
Charles II. shut up the Exchequer, which was the 
common centre of the overplus cash these great 
bankers had in their hands. What was the conse¬ 
quence? Not only the bankers who had the bulk 
of their cash there, but all Lombard-street stood 
still, as if they had been thunderstruck; the very 
report of having money in the Exchequer brought a 
run upon the goldsmiths that had no money there, 
as well as upon those that had; and not only sir 
Robert Viner, alderman Backwell, Faringdon, Forth, 
and others, broke and failed, but several were ruined 
who had not a penny of money in the Exchequer, 
and only sunk by the rumour of it; that rumour 
bringing a run upon the whole street, and giving a 
check to the paper credit that was run up to such a 
surprising height before. 

I remember a shopkeeper, wanton in his good 
circumstances, who one time took the foolish liberty 
with himself, in public company in a coffee-house, 
to say that he was broke; I assure you, says he, that 
I am; and to-morrow I resolve to shut up my shop 
and call my creditors together. It seems he had a 
brother just dead in his house, who the next day 
was to be buried, when, in decency, he kept his 
shop shut; and several people whom he dealt with, 
and owed money to, were the next day invited to 
the funeral; so that he did actually shut up his 
shop and call some of his creditors together. 

But he sorely repented the jest which he put 
upon himself. Are you broke ? says one of his 
friends to him, who was in the coffee-house at the 
same time; then I wish I had the little money 
you owe me; which, however, it seems was not 
much. Says the other, still carrying on his jest, 
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I shall pay nobody at all till, as I told you, I have 
called my people together. The other did not 
reach his dull jest, but he reached that part of it 
which concerned himself; and seeing him continue 
carelessly sitting in the shop, slipped out and fetched 
a couple of serjeants, and arrested him. The other 
was a little surprised; but, however, the debt being 
no great sum, he paid it; and when he found his 
mistake, told his friends what he meant by his 
being broke. 

But it did not end there; for other people who 
were then in the coffee-house, and heard his dis¬ 
course, and had thought nothing more of it, yet in 
the morning, seeing his shop shut, concluded the 
thing was so indeed ; and immediately it went over 
the whole street that such a one was broke ; from 
thence it went to the Exchange, and from thence 
into the country, among all his dealers, who came 
up in a throng and fright to look after him. In a 
word, he had much ado to prevent his breaking in 
good earnest; and if he had not had very good 
friends, as well as a very good bottom, he had in¬ 
evitably been ruined and undone. 

So small a rumour will overset a tradesman if he 
is not very careful of himself, and if a word in jest 
from himself (which though indeed no man that 
had considered things, or thought before he spoke, 
would have said) could be so fatal, and run such a 
dangerous length, what may not words spoken slily, 
and secretly, and maliciously, be made to do? 

A tradesman’s reputation is of the nicest nature 
imaginable ; like a blight upon a fine flower, if it is 
but touched, the beauty, or the flavour, or the seed 
of it is lost, though the noxious breath which touched 
it might not reach to blast the leaf or hurt the root. 
The credit of a tradesman, at least in his beginning, 
is too much at the mercy of every enemy he has, 
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till it has taken root and is established on a solid 
foundation of good conduct and success. It is a 
sad truth that every idle tongue can blast a young 
shopkeeper ; and therefore, though I would not dis¬ 
courage any young beginners, yet it is highly bene¬ 
ficial to let them know that they must expect a 
storm of scandal and reproach upon the least slip 
they make; if they but stumble, fame will throw 
them down; it is true, if they recover, she will set 
them up as fast; but malice generally runs before, 
and bears down all with it; and there are ten 
tradesmen who fall under the weight of slander and 
an ill tongue, to one that is lifted up again by the 
common hurry of report. 

To say I am broke, or in danger of breaking, is 
to break me ; and though sometimes the malicious 
occasion is discovered, and the author detected and 
exposed, yet how seldom is it so ? and how much 
oftener are ill reports raised, to ruin and run down 
a tradesman and the credit of a shop ? and, like an 
arrow that flies in the dark, it wounds unseen. The 
authors, no, nor the occasion of these reports, are ever 
perhaps discovered, or so much as rightly guessed 
at; yet the poor tradesman feels the wound, receives 
the deadly blow, and is, perhaps mortally stabbed in 
the vitals of his trade, his trading credit, and never 
knows who hurt him. 

I must say, in the tradesman’s behalf, that he is, 
in such a case, to be esteemed a sacrifice to the 
worst and most hellish of all secret crimes, I mean 
envy, which is made up of every hateful vice; a 
complication of crimes which nothing but the worst 
of God’s reasonable world can be guilty of; and he 
that falls thus, will indeed merit and call for every 
honest man’s pity and concern. But what relief 
is this to him ? for in the mean time the blow shall 
take ; and every man, though at the same time ex- 
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pressing his horror and aversion at the thing, shall 
yet not be able himself to say, he receives no im¬ 
pression from it. 

That is to say, though I know the clamour or 
rumour was raised maliciously, and from a secret 
envy at the prosperity of the man, yet if I deal with 
him, in spite of all my abhorrence of the thing, and 
my willingness to do justice, it will be some shock 
to my confidence in the man ; there is a secret 
lurking doubt which hangs upon me concerning 
him; and there is such a powerful sympathy be¬ 
tween our thoughts and our interest, that the first 
being but touched, and that in the lightest manner 
imaginable, we cannot help it; caution steps in on 
behalf of the last, and the man is jealous and afraid, 
in spite of all the kindest and best intentions in the 
world. 

Nor is it only dangerous in case of false accusa¬ 
tions and false charges ; for those, indeed, are to be 
expected fatal; but even just and true things may 
be as fatal as false; for the truth is not always ne¬ 
cessary to be said of a tradesman. Many things a 
tradesman may perhaps allow himself to do, and 
may be lawfully done ; but if they should be known 
to be part of his character, they would sink deep 
into his trading fame ; his credit would suffer by it, 
and, in the end, it might be his ruin; so that he 
that would not set his hand to his neighbour’s ruin, 
should as carefully avoid speaking some truths as 
raising some forgeries upon him. 

Of what fatal consequence, then, is the raising 
rumours and suspicions upon the credit and cha¬ 
racters of young tradesmen ; and how little do those 
who are forward to raise such suspicions, and spread 
such rumours, consult conscience or principle, or 
honour, in what they do ? how little do they con¬ 
sider that they are committing a trading murder; 
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and that in respect to the justice of it, they may 
with much more equity break open and rob the 
tradesman’s house; for what they can carry away 
thence will not do him half the injury that may be 
done him by taking away liis good name; so true is 
that excellent observation of our celebrated English 
poet:— 


-Good name, in man, or woman, 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls. 

Who steals my purse, steals trash ; ’tis something, nothing ; 
’Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to thousands ; 

But he that filches from me my good name, 

Robs me of that which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed. 

The loss of his money or goods is easily made up, 
and may be sometimes repaired with advantage ; 
but the loss of credit is never repaired. The one is 
breaking open his house, but the other is burning it 
down; the one carries away some goods, but the other 
shuts out goods from coming in ; one is hurting the 
tradesman, but the other is undoing him. 

Credit is the tradesman’s life; it is, as the wise 
man says, marrow to his bones; it is by this that all 
his affairs go on prosperously and pleasantly ; if this 
be hurt, wounded, or weakened, the tradesman is 
sick, hangs his head, is dejected and discouraged; 
and if he does go on, it is heavily and with difficulty, 
as well as with disadvantage ; he is beholden to his 
fund of cash, not his friends; and he may be truly 
said to stand upon his own legs, for nothing else 
can make him keep his ground. 

It is very rarely that men are wanting to their 
own interest; and the jealousy of its being but in 
danger is enough to make men forget, not friend¬ 
ship only, and generosity, but good manners, ci¬ 
vility, and even j ustice itself: men will fall upon 
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the best friends they have in the world, if they 
think they are in the least danger of suffering by 
them. 

On these accounts it is, and many more, that a 
tradesman walks in continual jeopardy, from the 
looseness and inadvertency of men’s tongues, and 
women’s too : for though I am all along very tender 
of the ladies, and would do justice to the sex, by tell¬ 
ing you they were not the dangerous people whom 
I had in view in my first writing upon this subject, 
yet I must be allowed to say that they are some¬ 
times fully even with the men for ill usage, when 
they please to fall upon them in this nice article, in 
revenge for any slight, or but pretended slight, put 
upon them. 

It was a terrible revenge a certain lady who was 
affronted by a tradesman in London, in a matter of 
love, took upon her in this very article. It seems 
a tradesman had courted her some time, and it 
was became public as a thing in a manner con¬ 
cluded, when the tradesman left her a little ab¬ 
ruptly, without giving a good reason for it; and, 
indeed, she afterwards discovered that he had left 
her for the offer of another with a little more mo¬ 
ney ; and that when he had done so, he reported 
that it was done for another reason, which she 
thought reflected a little on her character. In this 
the tradesman did very unworthily, and deserved 
her resentment, but not to the height she carried it. 

First, she found out who it was that he had 
been recommended to ; and then found means to 
have it insinuated to her by a female friend, that 
he was not only rakish and wicked, but, in short, 
that he had the foul disease; and went so far as to 
produce letters from him to a quack doctor, for di¬ 
rections how to take his medicines, and afterwards 
a receipt for money for the cure; though both the 
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letters and receipt also, as afterwards appeared, 
were forged. Then she set two or three female in¬ 
struments to discourse her case in all their gossips’ 
companies, and at the tea-tables wherever they 
came, and to magnify the lady’s prudence in refus¬ 
ing such a man, and what an escape she had had 
in being clear of him, pretending she had rejected 
him for his lewdness, and bad circumstances. 

Such a discourse as this at a tea-table, it could 
not be expected would be long a secret; it ran 
from one tittle-tattle society to another ; and in 
every company, snowball-like, it was far from less¬ 
ening ; and it went on, till at length the tradesman 
found himself obliged to trace it as far and as well 
as he could, to endeavour to vindicate his character. 

But it was to no purpose to confront it: when 
one and another was asked, they only answered, 
they heard so, and heard it in company in such and 
such a place; and some could remember where 
they heard it, and some could not; and the poor 
tradesman, though he was really a man of sub¬ 
stance, sunk under it prodigiously ; his new misr 
tress, whom he courted, refused him, and would 
never hear anything in his favour, or trouble her¬ 
self to examine whether it was true or no; it was 
enough, she said, to her, that he was loaded with 
such a report; and if it was unjust, she was sorry 
for it; but the misfortune must be his, and he must 
place it to the account of his having made some 
enemies, which she could not help. 

As to his credit, the slander of his first mistress’s 
raising was spread industriously, and with the ut¬ 
most malice and bitterness, and did him an inex¬ 
pressible prejudice ; every man he dealt with was 
shy of him ; every man he owed anything to, came 
for it; and, as he said, he was sure he should see 
the last penny demanded. It was his happiness 
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that he had wherewith to pay ; for had his circum¬ 
stances been in the least perplexed, the man had 
been undone; nay, as his affairs might have lain, he 
might have been able to have paid forty shillings in 
the pound, and yet have been obliged to shut up his 
shop. 

It is true, he worked through it, and carried it so 
far as to fix the malice of all the reports pretty 
much upon his first mistress, and particularly so far 
as to discover that she was the great reason of his 
being so positively rejected by the other; but he 
could never fix it so upon her as to recover any da¬ 
mages. 

My inference from all this shall be very brief. If 
the tongues of every ill-disposed envious person 
may be thus mischievous to the tradesman, and he 
is so much at the mercy of the slandering part of 
the world, how much more should tradesmen be 
cautious and wary how they touch or wound the 
credit and character of one another! There are but 
a very few tradesmen who can say they are out of 
the reach of slander, and that the malice of enemies 
cannot hurt them with the tongue; here and there 
one, and those ancient and well established, may be 
able to defy the world; but there are so many 
others, that I think I may warn all tradesmen 
against making havoc of one another’s reputation, 
as they would be tenderly used in the same case. 

And yet I cannot but say it is too much a 
tradesman’s crime to speak slightly and contemptibly 
of other tradesmen their neighbours, or, perhaps 
rivals in trade, and to run them down in the cha¬ 
racters they give of them, when inquiry may be 
made of them, as often is the case, when ignorant 
people think to inform themselves of their circum¬ 
stances, by going to those whose interest it is to de¬ 
fame and run them down. 
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I know no case in the world in which there is 
more occasion for the golden rule, Do as you would 
be done unto. It is true, that friendship may he 
due to the inquirer ; but still so much justice is due 
to the person inquired of, that it is very hard to 
speak in such cases, and not be guilty of raising 
dust, as they call it, upon your neighbour ; and at 
least hurting, if not injuring him. 

It is, indeed, so difficult a thing, that I scarce 
know what stated rule to lay down for the conduct 
of a tradesman in this case. A tradesman at a dis¬ 
tance is going to deal with another tradesman, my 
neighbour ; and before he comes to bargain, or be¬ 
fore he cares to trust him, he goes, weakly enough, 
perhaps, to inquire of him and of his circumstances, 
among his neighbours and fellow-tradesmen, per¬ 
haps of the same profession or employment; and 
who, among other things, it may be, are concerned, 
by their interest, that this tradesman’s credit should 
not rise too fast; what must be done in this case ? 

If I am the person inquired of, what must I do ? 
If I would have this man sink in his reputation, or 
be discredited, and if it is for my interest to have 
him cried down in the world, it is a sore temptation 
to me to put in a few words to his disadvantage ; 
and yet if I do it in gratification of my private 
views or interest, or upon the foot of resentment of 
any kind whatever, however just and reasonable the 
resentment may be, it is utterly unjust and unlaw¬ 
ful, and is not only unfair as a man, but unchristian. 

If, on the other hand, I give a good character of 
the man, or of his credit in business, in order to have 
the inquirer trust him, and at the same time know 
or believe that he is not a sound or good man as to 
trade, what am I doing then ? It is plain, I lay a 
snare for the inquirer, and am, at least, instru¬ 
mental to his loss, without having really any design 
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to hurt him: for it is to be supposed, before he 
came to me to inquire, I had no view of acting any¬ 
thing to his prejudice. 

Again ; there is hardly any medium ; for to re¬ 
fuse or decline giving a character of a man, is 
downright giving him the worst character one can. 
It is, in short, shooting him through the head in his 
trade ; for let your reasons for it be what they will, 
to refuse giving a character, is giving a bad cha¬ 
racter, and is generally so taken, whatever caution 
or argument you use to the contrary. 

In the next place ; it is hard, indeed, if an ho¬ 
nest neighbour be in danger of selling a large parcel 
of goods to a fellow who I may know it is not likely 
should be able to pay for them, though his credit 
may, in the common appearance, be pretty good at 
that time ; and what must I do ? If I discover the 
man’s circumstances, which perhaps I am let into 
by some accident, the man is undone; and if I do 
not, the tradesman, who is in danger of trusting him, 
is undone. 

In this case, the way, I think, is clear, if I am 
obliged to speak at all in the case; the man un¬ 
sound is already a bankrupt at bottom, and must 
fail; but the other man is sound and firm, if this 
disaster does not befall him; the first has no wound 
given him, but, negatively, he stands where he 
stood before ; whereas the other is drawn in, per¬ 
haps to his own ruin. In the next place, the first 
is a knave ; for he offers to buy, and knows he can¬ 
not pay. In a word, he offers to cheat his neigh¬ 
bour. 

In this case, I think, I am obliged to give the 
honest man a due caution for his safety, if he desires 
my advice; and that for the same reason as I ought 
to warn an honest man against a thief; for he is as 
bad, or worse, who takes up goods of another, and 
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knows he shall never be able to pay for them. 
Upon the whole, every part of this discourse shows 
how much a tradesman’s welfare depends upon the 
justice and courtesy of his neighbours, and how nice 
and critical a thing his reputation is. 

This, well considered, would always keep a 
tradesman humble, and show him what need he has 
to behave courteously and obligingly among his 
neighbours; for one malicious word from a man 
much meaner than himself may overthrow him in 
such a manner as all the friends he has may not be 
able to recover him; a tradesman, if possible, 
should never make himself any enemies. 

But if it is so fatal a thing to tradesmen to give 
characters of one another, and that a tradesman 
should be so backward in it for fear of hurting his 
neighbour, and that, notwithstanding the character 
given should be just, and the particular reported of 
him should be true ; with how much greater cau¬ 
tion should we act in like cases, where what is sug¬ 
gested is really false in fact, and the tradesman is 
innocent! There is an artful way of talking of 
other people’s reputation, which, really, however 
some people salve the matter, is equal in malice to 
the worst thing they can say; this is, by rendering 
them suspected, talking doubtfully of their charac¬ 
ters and of their conduct, I do not know w r hat to say 
to such a man; a gentleman came to me the other 
day to inquire about him, but I knew not what to 
say; I durst not say that I would trust him with 
five hundred pounds myself; but I do not know, 
indeed, but he may be a good man at bottom ; yet 
I must needs say, that if he would mind his business 
a little more, it would be never the worse for his fa¬ 
mily. 

He is asked of the currency of another’s payments; 
and he answers, I know not what to say; he may 
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pay them at last; bat he seems not to pat the value 
upon his credit that I think he ought. I have 
heard saucy boys huff him at his door for bills, on 
his endeavouring to put them off. Indeed, I must 
needs say, I had a bill on him, some weeks ago, for 
a hundred pounds, and he paid me very currently, 
and without any dunning, or often calling upon; it 
is true, I offered him a bargain at that time, and a 
man would struggle hard to pay well for a good 
bargain. 

Thus may a man in trade be insidiously wounded 
in his credit. But the tradesmen that will thus be¬ 
have to one another, cannot be supposed to be men 
of much principle, but will be apt to lay hold of any 
other advantage to hurt their neighbour, how unjust 
soever; and, indeed, will wait for an occasion of 
such advantnge; and where is there a tradesman, 
but who, if he be ever so circumspect, may some 
time or other give his enemy, who watches for his 
halting, advantage enough against him ? When such 
a malicious tradesman appears in any place, all the 
honest tradesmen about him ought to join to expose 
him; they should blow him among the neighbour¬ 
hood as a public nuisance, as a common barreter, or 
raiser of scandal; by such a general aversion to 
him, they would bring him into so just a contempt, 
that nobody would keep him company, much less 
credit anything he said; and then his tongue would 
be no slander; his breath would be no blast; and 
nobody would either tell him anything, or hear any¬ 
thing from him; and this kind of usage, I think, is 
the only way to put a stop to a defamer; for when 
he has no credit of his own left, he will be unable to 
hurt any of his neighbours. 



CHAP. XVIII. 


Of partnership in trade. What trades are generally 
carried on in partnership. Partnerships, in what 
instances most dangerous. At what time a man 
should take a partner to ease himself. Mutual 
diligence and application, in general, the only safe 
partnership. How one partner may honestly ruin 
another. The honester and more dilige7it the one 
partner, the more dangerous; especially if the 
other relaxes in his care and industry. Further 
instances of the danger of partnerships. Parti - 
cidars hi which one partner may greatly damage 
another. Partnerships, upon the whole, to he ge¬ 
nerally avoided; hut, if they are entered into, in 

what cases most, and in what cases least eligible. 

* 

There are some businesses which are more particu¬ 
larly accustomed to partnerships than others, and 
are very seldom managed without; and others, in 
which they rarely join in partnership. 

Mercers, linendrapers, banking goldsmiths, and 
such considerable trades, are generally carried on in 
partnership; hut trades of less business are carried 
on, generally speaking, single handed. 

Some merchants, who carry on great business in 
foreign ports, have what they call houses in those 
ports, where they plant and breed up their sons and 
apprentices; but these are not of the number of the 
tradesmen to whom I am at this time addressing 
myself. 

The trading in partnership is not only liable to 
more hazards and difficulties, but it exposes the 
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tradesman to more snares and disadvantages, by a 
great deal, than the trading with a single hand does; 
and some of those snares are these:— 

1. If the partner is a stirring, diligent, capable 
man, there is danger of his slipping into the whole 
trade, by his application; so that you bring in a 
snake into your chimney-corner, which, when it is 
warmed and grown vigorous, turns about at you, 
and hisses you out of the house. It is with the 
tradesman, in the case of a diligent and active 
partner, as I have already observed it was in the 
case of a trusty and diligent apprentice; namely, 
that if the master does not appear constantly at the 
head of the business, and make himself known by 
his own application and diligence, he will soon find 
the fatal effects of his remissness. 

He who is most constantly found in the shop, will 
never fail to be esteemed the principal person con¬ 
cerned in it; and, be it a servant or a partner, the 
chief loses himself extremely by the advances the 
other makes of that kind; for whenever they part 
again, either the apprentice, by being out of his 
time; or the partner, by the expiration of the 
articles, or by any other determination of their 
agreement; the customers most certainly desire to 
deal with the man whom they have so often been 
served by ; and if they miss him, inquire after and 
follow him. 

It is true, the apprentice is the more dangerous 
of the two, because his separation is supposed to be 
more certain, and generally sooner than the partner. 
The apprentice is not known, and cannot have made 
his interest among the buyers, but for perhaps a 
year, or a year-and-half before his time expired; 
and then, when his time is out, he certainly removes, 
if he can set up for himself, unless he is taken into 
the shop as a partner; and that indeed prolongs the 
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time, and places the injury at a greater distance, but 
still it makes it the more influencing when it comes, 
and unless he is brought some how or other into 
the family, and becomes one of the house, perhaps 
by marriage, or some other settled union with the 
master, he never goes off without making a great 
chasm in the master’s affairs; and the more, by how 
much he has been more diligent and useful in the 
trade. 

If the partner was not an apprentice, but that they 
either came out of their times together, or near it; 
or had a shop and business before, but quitted it to 
come in; it may then be said that he brought part 
of the trade with him, and so increased the trade, 
when he joined with the other, in proportion to 
what he may be said to carry away when he went 
off. This is the best thing that can be said of a 
partnership; and then I have this to add, first, that 
the tradesman who took the partner in, has a fair 
field indeed to act with his partner ; and must take 
care, by his constant attendance, due acquaintance 
with the customers, and appearing in every part of 
the business, to maintain not his interest only, but 
the appearance of his interest, in the shop or ware¬ 
house, that he may on every occasion, and to every 
customer, be known to be what he is; and that the 
other is at best but a partner. 

He that takes a partner only to ease him of the 
toil of his business, that he may take his pleasure, 
and leave the drudgery, as he calls it, to the partner, 
should take care not to do it till about seven years 
before he resolves to leave off trade; that, at the end 
of the partnership, he may be satisfied to give up the 
trade to his partner, or see him run away with it, 
and not trouble himself about it. 

But if he takes a partner at his beginning, with 
an intent, by their joint enlarged stock, to enlarge 
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their business, and so to carry on a capital trade, 
which perhaps neither of them were able to do by 
themselves, and which is the only justifiable reason 
for taking a partner at all, he must resolve then to 
join with his partner, not only in stock, but in dili¬ 
gence and application, that the trade may flourish 
by their joint assistance and constant labour, like 
two oxen yoked together in the same draught; and 
this indeed is the only safe circumstance of a part¬ 
nership ; then indeed they are properly partners, 
when they are assistants to one another; whereas 
otherwise they are like two gamesters, striving to 
worm one another out, and to get the mastery in 
the play they are engaged in. 

The very word c partner 5 imports the substance 
of the thing, and they are, as such, engaged to a 
mutual application, or they are no more partners, 
but rather one is the trading gentleman, and the 
other is the trading drudge. But even then let them 
depend, the drudge will carry away the trade, and the 
profit too, at last: and this is the way how one part¬ 
ner may honestly ruin another; and, for aught I 
know, it is the only one; for it cannot be said but 
that the diligent partner acts honestly in acting 
diligently, and if the other did the same, they would 
both thrive alike; but if one is negligent and the 
other diligent, one extravagant and expensive, the 
other frugal and prudent, it cannot be said to be 
his fault that one is rich and the other poor; that 
one increases in the stock, and the other is lessened, 
and at last worked quite out of it. 

As a partner then is taken in only for ease, to 
abate the first tradesman’s diligence, and take off 
the too intense edge of his application, so far a part¬ 
ner, let him be as honest and diligent as he will, is 
dangerous to the tradesman ; nay, the more honest 
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and the more diligent he is, the more dangerous he 
is ; and a tradesman ought to be very cautious in 
the adventure (for indeed it is an adventure), that 
he be not brought in time to relax his diligence by 
having a partner, even contrary to his first inten¬ 
tion ; for laziness is a subtle insinuating thing, and 
it is a sore temptation to a man of ease and indo¬ 
lence, to see his work done for him, and less need 
of him in the business than used to be, and yet the 
business to go on well too. And this danger is dor¬ 
mant, and lies unseen, till, after several years, it 
rises as it were out of its ambuscade, and surprises 
the tradesman, letting him see, to his loss, what 
his neglect has cost him. 

2. But there are other dangers in partnership, 
and those not a few; for you may not only be re¬ 
miss and negligent, remitting the weight of the bu¬ 
siness upon him, and depending upon him for its 
being carried on, by which he makes himself mas¬ 
ter, and brings you to be forgot in the business ; 
but he may be crafty too, and designing in all this, 
and then he by degrees gets the capital interest, 
as well as stock in the trade; while the true origi¬ 
nal of the shop, who laid the foundation of the 
whole business, brought a trade to the shop, or 
brought commissions to the house, and whose the 
business more particularly is, is secretly supplanted; 
and, with the concurrence of his own negligence 
(for without that it cannot be), is, as it were, laid 
aside, and at last quite thrust out. 

Thus, whether honest or dishonest, the tradesman 
is circumvented, and the partnership is made fatal 
to him; for it was all owing to that; the tradesman 
was diligent before, understood his business, and 
kept close to it, gave up his time to it, and by em¬ 
ploying himself, prevented the indolence which he 
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finds breaking insensibly upon him afterwards, by 
being made easy, as they call it, in the assistance of 
a partner. 

3. But there are abundance of other cases which 
make a partnership dangerous ; for if it be so where 
the partner is honest and diligent, and where he 
works into the heart of the business by his industry 
and application, or by his craft and insinuation, 
what may it not be if he proves idle and extrava¬ 
gant ; and if, instead of working him out, he may 
be said to play him out of the business ; that is to 
say, prove wild, expensive, and run himself and his 
partner out, by his extravagance ? 

There are but too many examples of this kind ; 
and here the honest tradesman has the labouring 
oar indeed! for instead of being assisted by a dili¬ 
gent, industrious partner, whom on that account 
he took into the trade, he proves a loose, extrava¬ 
gant, wild fellow, runs abroad into company, and 
leaves him (for whose relief he was taken in) to bear 
the burden of the whole trade, which perhaps was 
too heavy for him before ; and if it had not been so, 
he had not been prevailed with to have taken in a 
partner at all. 

This is indeed a terrible disappointment, and is 
very discouraging; and the more so, because it 
cannot be recalled ; for a partnership is like matri¬ 
mony, it is almost engaged in for better for worse, 
till the years expire ; there is no breaking it off, at 
least not easily; but all the inconveniences which 
are to be feared, will follow and stare in your face: 
as first, the partner draws out all his stock; and 
this sometimes is of itself a blow fatal enough ; for 
perhaps the other cannot take the whole trade upon 
himself, and cannot carry on the trade upon his own 
stock, if he could, he would not, as I have said, 
have taken in a partner at all. This withdrawing 
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the stock has sometimes been very dangerous to a 
partner; nay, if even the partner withdrawing 
should carry off none of the business, but leave off, 
or go into another, this may be of no less fatal con¬ 
sequence ; for it is very likely, when the one has 
withdrawn his part, the other may not, with what 
is left, be able to carry on the whole business; 
which it is very probable was increased so by the 
joint stock and interest as to require all they both 
had to carry it on smoothly; and then, possibly, he 
may think himself obliged to take up money at in¬ 
terest ; to slacken in his payments ; and in that be 
subject to more inconveniences than he was at first 
setting out in the wmrld. 

He, therefore, that takes a partner into his trade, 
for the support of his stock, to enjoy the assistance 
of so much cash to carry on the trade, ought seri¬ 
ously to consider what he shall be able to do when 
the partner, breaking off the partnership, shall carry 
all his stock, and the improvement of it too, with 
him. Perhaps the tradesman’s stock is not much 
increased; possibly, not at all; nay, perhaps the 
stock is lessened, instead of being increased, and 
they have rather gone backward than forward ; 
what shall the tradesman do in such a case ? and 
how shall he bear the breach in his stock, which 
that separation would make ? 

Thus he is either tied down to the partner, or 
the partner pinned down to him, for he cannot se¬ 
parate without a breach. It is a sad truth to many 
a partner, that when the partnership comes to be 
finished and expired, the man would let his partner 
go ; but the other cannot go without tearing him 
all to pieces whom he leaves behind him; and yet 
it may happen that the partner being loose, idle, and 
extravagant, will ruin both if he stays. And there 
may still possibly be a case where the party going 
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off shall carry with him, by virtue of his craft, or 
his superior industry, as we have hinted, the best of 
the customers, whom possibly he might never have 
known, but by grafting himself, as it were, on his 
partner’s stock and acquaintance. 

These are the dangers of partnership in some of 
the best circumstances of it; but how hazardous, 
and how fatal is it in other cases! and how many 
an honest and industrious tradesman has been pre¬ 
vailed with to take in a partner to ease himself in 
the weight of the business, or on several other ac¬ 
counts, some perhaps reasonable and prudent 
enough, but has found himself immediately in¬ 
volved in a sea of trouble, brought into innumer- 
ble difficulties, concealed debts, and unknown en¬ 
cumbrances ; such as he could no ways extricate 
himself out of; and so both have been unavoidably 
ruined together! 

These cases are so various, and so uncertain, that 
it is not easy to enumerate them; but we may in¬ 
clude the particulars in a general or two. 

1. One partner may contract debts even in the 
partnership itself, so far unknown to the other, as 
that the other may be involved in the danger of 
them, though he was not at all concerned in, or ac¬ 
quainted with them at the time they were con¬ 
tracted. 

2. One partner may discharge debts for both 
partners; and so, having a design to be knavish, 
may go and receive money, and give receipts for it, 
and not bringing it to account, or not bringing the 
money into cash, may wrong the stock to so consi¬ 
derable a sum as may be to the ruin of the other. 

3. One partner may confess judgment, or give 
bonds or current notes in the name, and as for the 
account of the company, and yet convert the effects 
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to his own private use, leaving the stock to be an¬ 
swerable for the value. 

4. One partner may sell and give credit, and de¬ 
liver parcels of goods, to what sum or what quantity 
he thinks fit, and to whom ; and so, by his indis¬ 
cretion, and perhaps by connivance and knavery, 
lose to the stock what parcel of goods he pleases, 
to the ruin of the other; and so bring themselves 
to be both bankrupt together. 

5. Nay, to sum up all, one partner may commit 
acts of bankruptcy without the knowledge of the 
other, and thereby subject the united stock, and 
both or all the partners to the danger of a commis¬ 
sion, when they may themselves know nothing of it 
till the blow is given, and given so as to be too late 
to be retrieved. 

All these, and many more, being the ill conse¬ 
quences and dangers of partnership in trade, I can¬ 
not but seriously warn the honest, industrious 
tradesman, if possible, to stand upon his own legs, 
an( \ to go on upon his own bottom ; to pursue his 
business diligently, but cautiously; and what we 
call fair and softly; for is it not much better to 
carry on but a middling business, and let it be his 
own, than to push eagerly at a vast trade and eniov 
but half of it? J * 

There may be cases indeed which may have their 
exceptions to this general head of advice; partner¬ 
ships may sometimes prove successful; and in some 
particular businesses they are more necessary than 
in others; and, in some they tell us that they are ab¬ 
solutely necessary; though the last I can by no means 
grant: but, be that as it will, there are so many 
cases more in number, and of great consequence 
too, wherein persons miscarry, by the several per¬ 
plexed circumstances, differing tempers, and open 
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knavery of partners, that I cannot but give it as a 
friendly advice to all tradesmen, if possible, to avoid 
partnerships of all kinds. 

But if the circumstances of trade require partner¬ 
ships, and the risk must be run, I would recom¬ 
mend to the tradesman not to enter into partner¬ 
ship but under the following circumstances :— 

1. Not to take in any partner who should be 
allowed to carry on any separate business, in which 
the partnership is not concerned. Depend upon it, 
whatever other business your partner carries on, 
you run the risk of it, first or last, as much as you 
do of your own; and that with this particular cir¬ 
cumstance too, that you have the hazard without a 
share in the profit and success; which is very 
unequal. I know some will say that there may be 
provision made so effectually in the articles of 
partnership, that the united stock should be con¬ 
cerned in no other interests or engagements but 
its own; but let such cunning gentlemen tell me, if 
the partner meets with a disappointment in his 
other undertakings, which wounds him so deep as 
to break him, will it not affect the partnership then ? 
for, 1. May it not cause his stock to be drawn hastily 
out, and perhaps violently too? 2. May it not touch 
the credit of the partner to be concerned so inti¬ 
mately with a man who has failed? for though a man’s 
bottom may support him, if it be very good, yet it 
makes the world a little in suspense about him for 
awhile, till they see he has weathered the point. 
Either of these are so essential to the tradesman, 
whose partner thus sinks by his own private 
breaches, though the partnership may not be con¬ 
cerned in them, that it is worth while to caution 
the tradesman against venturing. And I must add 
too, that it is not so easy to provide a method how 
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•to avoid being fallen upon for those debts also, as 
some may imagine. 

It is certain, as I formerly noted, rumour will 
break a tradesman, almost at any time ; it matters 
not, at first, whether the rumour be true or false. 
What rumour can sit closer to a man in business, 
his own personal misfortunes excepted, than such 
as this, That his partner is broke ? That his 
partner has met with a loss, suppose an insurance, 
suppose a bubble or cheat, or we know not what, 
the partner is sunk ; no man knows whether the 
partnership be concerned in it, or no ; and while it 
is not known, every man will suppose it; for man¬ 
kind always think the worst of everything. 

What can be a closer stroke at the poor trades¬ 
man ? He knows not what his partner has done ; 
he has reason to fear the worst; he even knows not 
himself, for awhile, whether he can steer clear of 
the rocks, or no; but soon recovers, knows his own 
circumstances, and struggles hard with the world, 
pays out his partner’s stock, and gets happily over 
it. And it is well he does so ; for where one stands 
and keeps up his reputation and his business in 
such a case, there are twenty would be undone. 

Who then would run the venture of a partner if 
it were possible to avoid it ? and who, if they must 
have a partner, would have one that was con¬ 
cerned in separate business, in which the partner¬ 
ship was not engaged ? 

2. If you must have a partner, always choose one 
rather under than over you ; by this I mean, take him 
for a fifth, a fourth, or at most a third; never for a half. 
There are many reasons to be given for this, besides 
that of having the greater share of profits; but the 
principal reasons are these; first, in case of any disas¬ 
ter, in any of the particular supposed accidents which 
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I have mentioned, and that you should be obliged to 
pay out your partner’s stock, it will not be so heavy, 
or be so much a blow to you ; and, secondly, you pre¬ 
serve to yourself the governing influence in your 
own business; you cannot be overruled, overawed, 
or dogmatically told, It shall, or shall not, be thus 
or thus. He that takes in a partner for a third, has 
a partner servant; he that takes him for a half, has 
a partner master, or director. Let your partner 
have always a lesser interest in the business than 
yourself, and be rather less acquainted with the 
business than yourself, at least not better; you 
should rather have a partner to be instructed, than 
a partner to instruct you; for he that teaches you, 
will always taunt you. 

3. If you must have a partner, let him always be 
your junior, rather than your senior in the busi¬ 
ness, whether he is so in years or not. There are 
many reasons why the tradesman should choose 
this, and particularly the same as in the former 
case ; that is to say, to maintain the superiority of 
the business in his own hands : and this I mention, 
not at all upon account of the pride or vanity of the 
superiority, for that is a trifle compared to the 
rest, but that he may have the more authority to 
inspect the conduct of his partner, in which he is so 
much and so essentially concerned, and to inquire 
whether he is doing anything, or taking any mea¬ 
sures, dangerous or prejudical to the stock, or to 
the credit of the partnership; that so, if he finds 
anything, he may restrain him ; and prevent in 
time the mischief which would otherwise be inevit¬ 
able to them both. 

There are many other advantages to a tradesman 
who is obliged to take a partner, by keeping in his 
own hands the major part of the trade, which are 
too long to repeat here ; such as his being always 
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able to put a check to any rash adventure, any 
launching into bubbles and projects, and things 
dangerous to the business; and this is a very 
needful thing in a partnership, that one should be 
able to correct the rash resolves of another in 
hazardous cases. 

By this correcting of rash measures, I mean over¬ 
ruling them with moderation and temper, for the 
good of the whole, and for their mutual advantage. 
The Romans had frequently two generals, or con¬ 
suls, to command their armies in the field; one of 
which was to be a young man, that, by his vigour 
and sprightly forwardness, he might keep up the 
spirits and courage of the soldiers, encourage them 
to fight, and lead them on by his example; the other 
an old soldier, that, by his experience in the military 
affairs, age, and counsels, he might a little abate 
the fire of his colleague, and might not only know 
how, but when to fight; and the want of this lost 
them many a victory, and the great battle of Cannae 
in particular, in which eighty thousand Romans were 
killed in one day. 

To compare small things with great, I may say, 
it is just so in the affair of trade; you should 
always join a sober grave head, weighed to business, 
and acquainted with trade, to the young trader, who 
will the easier give up his judgment, and be go¬ 
verned by the solid experience of the other. 

Again ; if you must go into partnership, be sure, 
if possible, you take nobody into partnership but 
such as whose circumstances in trade you are fully 
acquainted with; such there are frequently to be 
had among relations and neighbours ; and such, if 
possible, should be the man that is taken into part¬ 
nership, that the hazard of unsound circumstances 
may be avoided; a man may else be taken into 
partnership who may be really bankrupt, even be- 
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fore you take him in; and such things have been 
done, to the ruin of many a honest tradesman. 

If possible, let your partner be a beginner, that 
his stock may be reasonably supposed to be free 
and unentangled; and let him be one that you 
know personally, and his circumstances, and did 
know even before you had any thoughts of engag¬ 
ing together. 

All these cautions are with a supposition that a 
partner must be had ; but I must still give it as my 
opinion, in the case of such tradesmen as I have all 
along directed myself to, that, if possible, they 
should go on single handed in trade ; and I close 
it with this brief note, respecting the qualifications 
of a partner, as above, that, 

Next to no partner, such a partner is best. 


CHAP. XIX. 

Of honesty and veracity in dealing. In what cases 
a little latitude seems allowable to a tradesman; 
which even the buyers make necessary. How 
much to be wished that all falsehoods coidd be 
avoided in trade. Of breaking promises of pay¬ 
ment. Arguments with relation to the morality 
of this. Custom has seemed to lessen the crime 
in breaking through those sort of promises. The 
cases distinguished ivhere the breach is excusable , 
and where not. Best to be as little positive in a 
promise as possible. 

There is a specific difference between honesty and 
knavery, which can never be altered by trade, or 
any other thing; nor can that integrity of mind 
c. E. T. I. N 
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which describes, and is peculiar to, a man of honesty, 
be ever abated to a tradesman ; the rectitude of his 
soul must be the same; and he must not only in¬ 
tend or mean honestly and justly, but he must act 
so, and that in all his dealings ; he must neither 
cheat nor defraud, overreach nor circumvent, his 
neighbour, or anybody he deals with; nor must he 
design to do so, or lay any plots or snares to that 
purpose in his dealing; as is frequent in the general 
conduct of too many, who yet w r ould take it very ill 
to have any one tax their integrity. 

But, after all this is premised, there are some la¬ 
titudes which a tradesman is and must be allowed, 
and which, by the custom and usage of trade, he 
may give himself a liberty in, which cannot be 
allowed in other cases ; some of which are, 

1. The liberty of asking more than he will take. 
I know some people have condemned this practice 
as dishonest; and the quakers, for a time, strictly 
stood to their point in the contrary practice, resolv¬ 
ing to ask no more than they would take, upon any 
occasion whatsoever, and choosing rather to lose the 
selling of their goods, though they could afford 
sometimes to take wdiat was offered, rather than 
abate a farthing of the price they had asked ; but 
time, and the necessities of trade, have brought them 
a good deal off of that severity; and they by 
degrees came to ask, and abate, just as other 
honest tradesmen do, though not perhaps as those 
do who give themselves too great a liberty that 
way. 

Indeed it is the buyers that make this custom 
necessarj'; for they, especially those who buy for 
immediate use, will first pretend positively to tie 
themselves up to a limited price, and bid them a 
little and a little more, till they come so near the 
price, that the sellers cannot find in their hearts to 
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refuse it, and tlien they are tempted to take it, not¬ 
withstanding their first words to the contrary. It 
is common indeed for the tradesmen to say, they 
cannot abate anything, when yet they do and can 
afford it; but the tradesman should indeed not be 
understood strictly and literally to his words, but as 
he means it; that is to say, that he cannot reason¬ 
ably abate: and that he cannot abate, without un¬ 
derselling the market, or underrating the value of 
his goods ;• and there he may say true: and so the 
meaning is honest, that he cannot abate; and yet, 
rather than not take your money, he may at last re¬ 
solve to do it, in hopes of getting a better price for 
the remainder, or being willing to abate his ordinary 
gain, rather than disoblige the customer; or being 
perhaps afraid he should not sell off the quantity in 
tolerable time, having possibly a large stock by him, 
the disposing of some of which will enhance the 
value of the rest. 

In these cases I cannot say a shopkeeper should 
be tied down to the literal meaning of his words in 
the price he asks; or that he is guilty of lying in 
not adhering stiffly to the letter of his first demand; 
though at the same time I would have every trades¬ 
man take as little liberty that way as may be. And 
if the buyers would expect the tradesman should 
keep strictly to his demand, they should not stand 
and haggle, and screw the shopkeeper down, bidding 
from one penny to another, to a trifle within 
his price, so as it were to push him to the extremity 
either to turn away his customer for a sixpence, or 
some such trifle, or to break his word; as if he 
would say, I will force you to speak falsely, or turn 
me away for a trifle. 

In such cases, if indeed there is a breach, the sin 
is the buyer’s; at least he puts himself in the 
devil’s stead, and makes himself both tempter and 

n 2 
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accuser; nor can I say that the seller is, in that 
case, so much to blame as the buyer; for the latter 
as often says, I won’t give a farthing more, and yet 
advances; as the former says, I can’t abate a 
farthing, and yet complies. These are, as I call 
them, trading-lies; and it were to be wished they 
could be avoided on both sides; and the honest 
tradesman does avoid them as much as possible; 
but yet must not, in all cases, be tied up to the 
strict literal sense of the expression. 

2. Another trading license is that of appointing 
and promising payments of money; which men in 
business are often forced to make, and too often 
obliged to break. Let us state this case as clearly 
as we can. 

The credit usually given by one tradesman to 
another, as particularly by the merchant to the 
wholesale-man, and by the wholesale-man to the re¬ 
tailer, is such, that, without tying the buyer up to a 
particular day of payment, they go on buying and 
selling, and the buyer pays money upon account, as 
his convenience admits, and as the seller is content 
to take it; this occasions the merchants, or the 
wholesale-men, to go about, as they call it, a dunning 
among their dealers, and which is generally the 
work of every Saturday. When the merchant 
comes to his customer, the wholesale-man, or ware¬ 
house-keeper, for money, he puts him off, very pro¬ 
bably, from week to week, making each time pro¬ 
mises of payment, which he is forced to break; but 
at last, after several disappointments, he makes 
shift to pay him. 

The occasion of this is, the wholesale-man sells 
the merchant’s goods to several retailers; and, if 
they paid him in time, he would be able to keep his 
word; but they disappointing him, he is forced, in 
his turn, to disappoint the merchant; but all the 
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while it is presumed, if he be an honest man, he 
never makes a promise but he intends otherwise; 
and has reasonable, and very probable grounds, for 
hoping he shall be enabled so to do. 

The merchant, in his turn, except his circum¬ 
stances are very good, is obliged to put off the 
Blackwel-hall factor, or the packer, or the clothier, 
or whomever he deals with, in proportion ; and thus 
promises go round for payment; and those promises 
are kept or broken as money comes in, or as disap¬ 
pointments happen; and all this while here is no 
breach of honesty or parole, no lying or supposition 
of it, among the tradesman, either on one side or 
other. 

But let us come to the morality of it. To break 
a solemn promise is a very bad thing, that is certain; 
there is no coming off of it; and here the first fault 
might be enlarged upon, viz., of making the promise, 
which, say the strict objectors, they should not do. 
But the tradesman’s answer is this; all those pro¬ 
mises ought to be taken as they are made, namely, 
with a contingent dependence upon the circum¬ 
stances of trade, such as promises made them by 
others who owe them money, or the supposition of 
a week’s trade bringing in money by retail, as usual 
both of which are liable to fail, or at least to fall 
short; and this the person who calls for the money 
knows, and takes the promise with those attending 
casualties, which, if they fail, he knows the shop¬ 
keeper, or whoever he is, must fail him too. 

The case is plain ; if the man had the money in 
cash, he need not make a promise or appointment 
for a further day; for that promise is no more or 
less than a capitulation for a week’s forbearance, on 
his assurance, that, if possible, he will not fail to pay 
him at that time. It is objected, that the words, if 
possible, should then be mentioned; which would 
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solve the morality of the case. To this I must 
answer that I think it needless, unless the man, to 
whom the promise was made, could be supposed to 
believe the promise was to be performed, whether it 
was possible or no ; which no reasonable man can 
be supposed to do. 

There is a parallel case to this in the ordinary 
appointment of people to meet either at place or 
time, upon occasions of business. Two friends make 
an appointment to meet the next day at such a 
house; one says to the other, Do not fail me at that 
time, for I will certainly be there ; the other answers, 
I will not fail. Some people object against these 
positive appointments, and tell us we ought to say, 
I will, if it please God ; or, I will, life and health 
permitting. 

But to say a word to our present custom: since 
Christianity is the public profession of the country, 
and we are to suppose we not only are Christians 
ourselves, but that all those we are talking to, or of, 
are also Christians, we must add that Christianity 
supposes we acknowledge that life, and all the con¬ 
tingencies of life, are subjected to the dominion of 
Providence, and liable to all those accidents which 
God permits to befall us in the ordinary course of 
our living in the world; therefore we expect to be 
taken in that sense in all such appointments; and it 
is but justice to us as Christians, in the common 
acceptation of our words, that when I say I will 
certainly meet my friend at such a place, and at 
such a time, he should understand me to mean, if 
it pleases God to give me life and health, or that 
his providence permits me to come. For we all 
know that else I cannot meet, or so much as live. 

Not to understand me thus, is as much as to say 
you do not understand me to be a Christian, or to 
act like a Christian in anything; and, on the other 
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hand, them that understand it otherwise I ought 
not to understand to be Christians. Nor should I 
be supposed to put any neglect or dishonour upon 
the government of Providence in the world, or to 
suggest that I did not think myself subjected to it, 
because I omitted the words in my appointment. 

In like manner, when a man comes to me for 
money, I put him off; that, in the first place, sup¬ 
poses I have not the money by me, or cannot spare 
it to pay him at that time; if it was otherwise, it 
may be supposed I would pay him just then. He is 
then perhaps impatient, and asks me when I will 
pay him, and I tell him at such a time; this na¬ 
turally supposes, that by that time I expect to be 
supplied, so as to be able to pay. I have current 
bills, or promises of money, to be paid me ; or I 
expect the ordinary takings in my shop or ware¬ 
house wiil supply me to make good my promise. 
Thus my promise is honest in its foundation, be¬ 
cause I have reason to expect money to come in, 
to make me in a condition to perform it; but so it 
falls out, contrary to my expectations, and contrary 
to the reason of things, I am disappointed and 
cannot do it; I am then a trespasser upon my cre¬ 
ditor, whom I ought to have paid, and I am under 
affliction enough on that accouut; and I suffer in 
my reputation for it also ; but I cannot be said to 
be a liar, an immoral man, a man that have no re¬ 
gard to my promise, or the like. For at the same 
time I have perhaps used my utmost endeavour to 
do it, but am prevented by several men breaking 
promise with me, and. I am no "way able to help 
myself. 

It is objected to this, that then I should not make 
my promises absolute, but conditional. To this I 
say, that the promises, as is above observed, are 
really not absolute, but conditional, in the very na- 
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ture of them, and are understood so when they are 
made; or else they that hear them do not under¬ 
stand them as all human appointments ought to be 
understood. I do confess it would be better not to 
make an absolute promise at all, but to express the 
condition or reserve with the promise, and say, I 
will if I can ; or, I will if people are just to me, and 
perform their promises to me. 

But the importunity of the person who demands 
the payment will not permit it; nothing short of a 
positive promise will satisfy; they never believe the 
person intends to perform, if he makes the least re¬ 
serve or condition in his promise, though at the 
same time they know that even the nature and the 
reason of the promise strongly imply the condition ; 
and the importunity of the creditor occasions the 
breach which he reproaches the debtor with the 
immorality of. 

Custom, indeed, has driven us beyond the limits 
of our morals in many things, which trade makes 
necessary, and which we can now very rarely avoid; 
so that if we must pretend to go back to the literal 
sense of the command, if our yea must be yea, and 
our nay, nay, why, then, it is impossible for trades¬ 
men to be Christians, and we must unhinge all bu¬ 
siness, act upon new principles in trade, and go on 
by new rules; in short, we must shut up shop, and 
leave of trade, and so in many things we must leave 
off living; for as conversation is called life, we must 
leave off to converse. All the ordinary communi¬ 
cation of life is now full of lying; and what with 
table-lies, salutation-lies, and trading-lies, there is 
no such thing as every man speaking truth with his 
neighbour. 

But this is a subject w r ould launch me out beyond 
my present bounds, and make a book by itself; I 
return to the case particularly in hand, promises of 
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of payment of money. Men in trade, I say, are 
under this unhappy necessity; they are forced to 
make them, and they are forced to break them; 
the violent pressing and dunning, and perhaps 
threatening too, of the creditor, when the poor 
shopkeeper cannot comply with his demand, forces 
him to promise. In short, the importunate creditor 
will not be otherwise put off; and the poor shop¬ 
keeper, almost worried, and perhaps a little terrified 
too, and afraid of him, is glad to do and say any¬ 
thing to pacify him; and this extorts a promise, 
which, when the time comes, he is no more able to 
perform than he was before; and this multiplies 
promises, and consequently breaches ; so much of 
which are to be placed to the account of force, that 
I must acknowledge, though the debtor is to blame, 
the creditor is too far concerned in the fault of it 
to be excused; and it were to be wished some other 
method could be found out to prevent the evil, and 
that tradesmen would resolve with more courage to 
resist the importunities of the creditor, be the con¬ 
sequence what it would, rather than break in upon 
their morals, and load their consciences with the 
reproaches of it. 

I knew a tradesman who, labouring long under 
the ordinary difficulties of men embarrassed in 
trade, and past the possibility of getting out, and 
being at last obliged to stop and call his people 
together, told me that after he was broke, though it 
was a terrible thing to him at first, as it is to most 
tradesmen, yet he thought himself in a new world, 
when he was at a full stop, and had no more the 
terror upon him of bills coming for payment, and 
creditors knocking at his door to dun him, and he 
without money to pay ; he was no more obliged to 
stand in his shop, and be bullied and ruffled by his 
creditors ; nay, by their apprentices and boys, and 
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sometimes by porters and footmen, to whom he was 
forced to give good words, and sometimes strain his 
patience to the utmost limits; he was now no more 
obliged to make promises, which he knew he could 
not perform, and break promises as fast as he made 
them, and so lie continually, both to God and man. 
And he added the ease of his mind, which he felt 
upon that occasion, was so great, that it was as if a 
heavy load were taken off his back, under which he 
was no longer able to stand; and that it balanced 
all the grief he was in at the general disaster of his 
affairs; and further, that even in the lowest of his 
circumstances which followed, he would not go 
back to live in a good figure as he had done, if it 
had been in his choice, and to be in the exquisite 
torture of want of money to pay his bills, and keep 
off his duns, as he was before. 

This necessarily brings me to observe here, and 
it is a little for the ease of the tradesman’s mind, 
in such severe cases, that there is a distinction to 
be made in this case, between wilful premeditated 
lying, and the necessity men may be driven to by 
their disappointments and other accidents of their 
circumstances, to break such promises as they had 
made with a honest intention of performing them. 

He that breaks a promise, however solemnly 
made, may be a honest man; but he that makes a 
promise with a design to break it, or with no reso¬ 
lution of performing it, cannot be so. Nay, to carry 
it further, he that makes a promise and does not do 
his endeavour to .perform it, or to put himself into 
a condition to perform it, cannot be a honest man. 
A promise once made supposes the person willing 
to perform it, if it were in his pow r er, and has a 
binding influence upon the person who made it, so 
far as his power extends; or that he can, within the 
reach of any reasonable ability, perform the con- 
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clitions ; but if it is not in bis power to perform it, 
as in tbis affair of payment of money is often tbe 
case, tbe man cannot be condemned as dishonest. 

It must, however, be acknowledged, that it is a 
very mortifying thing to a honest tradesman to be 
obliged to break his word ; and therefore where 
men can possibly avoid it, they should not make 
their promises of payment so positive, but rather 
conditional, and thereby avoid both the immorality 
and the discredit of breaking their word ; nor will 
any tradesman, I hope, harden himself in a careless 
forwardness to promise, without endeavouring or 
intending to perform, from anything said in this 
chapter; for be the excuse for it as good as it will, 
as to the point of strict honesty, he can have but 
small regard to his own peace of mind, or to his 
own credit in trade, w T ho will not avoid it as much 
as possible. 
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CHAP. XX. 

Of the customary frauds of trade , which some allow 
themselves to practise and pretend to justify to the 
rules of honesty i and l. Of receiving and putting 
off false money. 2. Of the various arts used by 
tradesmen to impose on the judgment of the buyer , 
by false lights , artificial side windows, trunk- 
lights , Sfc., and in what cases art is excusable; 
in what not. 3. Of shop rhetoric; it is gene¬ 
rally a corrupt means to a vicious end. Garbling 
formerly designed to cure this rhetorical lying. 
The subject humorously illustrated by a short 
dialogue between a shopkeeper and his customer , 
put into -plain English. A happy medium in this 
point recommended. 

It is certainly true, that few things in nature are 
simply unlawful and dishonest, but that all crime is 
made so by the addition and concurrence of cir¬ 
cumstances, and of these I am now to speak; and 
the first I take notice of is that of taking or putting 
off counterfeit or false money. 

It must be confessed that calling in the old mo¬ 
ney, in the time of the late king William, was an 
act particularly glorious to that reign; and in no¬ 
thing more than this, that it delivered trade from 
a terrible load, and tradesmen from a vast accu¬ 
mulated weight of daily crime. There was scarce a 
shopkeeper that had not a considerable quantity of 
false and impassable money ; not an apprentice that 
kept his master’s cash but had an annual loss, which 
they sometimes were unable to support, and some- 
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times their parents and friends were called upon for 
the deficiency. 

The consequence was, that every raw youth, or 
unskilful boy that was sent to receive money, was 
put upon by the cunning tradesman ; and all the bad 
money they had was tendered in payment among the 
good, that by ignorance or oversight some might 
possibly be made to pass; and as these ignorantly 
or carelessly took it, so they were not wanting in all 
the artifice and sleight of hand they were masters of, 
to put it off again. So that, in short, people were 
made bites and cheats to one another, in all their busi¬ 
ness ; and if you went but to buy a pair of gloves, or 
stockings, or any trifle at a shop, you went with bad 
money in one hand, and good in the other, proffer¬ 
ing first the bad coin, to get it off, if possible ; and 
then the good, if the other was rejected. 

Thus people were daily upon the catch to cheat 
and surprise one another, if they could; and, in 
short, paid no good money for anything, if they 
could help it. And how did we triumph, if meet¬ 
ing with some poor raw servant, or ignorant woman, 
behind a counter, we got off a counterfeit half- 
crown, or a brass shilling, and brought away their 
goods (which were worth the money, if it had been 
good) for a half-crown that was perhaps not worth 
sixpence; or for a shilling not worth a penny; as 
if this was not all one with picking the shopkeeper’s 
pocket, or robbing his house ! 

The excuse ordinarily given for this practice was, 
It came to us for good; we took it; and it only 
went as it came; we did not make it; and the like. 
As if, because we had been basely cheated by A, we 
were allowed to cheat B; or that because C had 
robbed our house, that therefore we might go and 
rob D. 

And yet this was constantly practised at that 
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time over the whole nation, and by some of the ho- 
nestest tradesmen among us; if not by all of them. 

When the old money was called in, an end was 
put to this cheating trade, and the morals of the na¬ 
tion in some measure restored ; for, in short, before 
that, it was almost impossible for a tradesman to be 
a honest man. But now we begin to fall into it 
again; and we see the current coin of the kingdom 
strangely crowded with counterfeit money, both 
gold and silver; and especially we have found a 
great deal of counterfeit foreign money, as particu¬ 
larly Portugal and Spanish gold, such as moidores 
and Spanish pistoles, so that, when we have the 
misfortune to be put upon with them, the fraud dips 
deep into our pockets ; the first being twenty-seven 
shillings, and the latter seventeen. It is true, the 
latter being payable only by weight, we are not 
often troubled with them; but the former going all 
by tale, great quantities of them have been put off 
among us. But I must lay it down as a stated rule, 
in the moral part of the question, That to put off 
base money for good, knowingly, is dishonest and 
knavish. 

Nor will it take off from the crime of it, or 
lessen the dishonesty, to say, I took it for good and 
current money; and it goes as it comes; for, as I 
hinted before, my having been cheated does not au¬ 
thorise me to cheat any other person ; so neither 
was it a just or honest thing in that person who put 
the bad money upon me, if they knew it to be bad; 
and if it was not honest in them, how can it be so in 
me ? 

The case to me is very clear, namely, that nei¬ 
ther bylaw, justice, nor conscience, can the trades¬ 
man put off his bad money after he has taken it, if 
he once knows it to be false and counterfeit. That 
it is against law is evident, because it is not good 
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and lawful money of England ; it cannot he honest, 
because you do not pay in the coin you agreed for, 
or perform the bargain you made, or pay in the coin 
expected of you ; and it is not just, because you do 
not give a valuable consideration for the goods you 
buy; but ready take a tradesman’s goods away, and 
return dross and dirt to him in the room of it. 

The medium I have to propose in the room of 
this is, that every man that takes a counterfeit piece 
of money, and knows it to be such, should imme¬ 
diately destroy it, either by cutting it in pieces, or, 
as I have seen some do, nail it up against a post, so 
that it should go no further. It is true, this is 
sinking so much upon himself, and supporting the 
credit of the current coin at his own expense, and 
he loses the -whole piece ; which tradesmen are very 
loath to do; but thus they ought to do, though to their 
present loss, whether they may reap any benefit in 
future from so doing, or not; which, however, is not 
unlikely but they may. 

For, first, by doing thus, they put a stop to the 
fraud as to that individual piece of money ; so that 
it is a piece of good service to the public to take 
away the occasion and instrument of so much 
knavery and deceit. 

Secondly, They prevent a worse fraud, which is, 
the buying and selling such counterfeit money. 
This was a very -wicked, but open trade, in former 
days, and may in time come to be so again ; fellows 
went about the streets, crying Brass money, broken 
or whole. These fellows pretended that they 
bought it to cut it in pieces; and if you insisted upon 
it, they would cut it in pieces before your face; 
but they as often got it without that ceremony; 
and so made what wicked shifts they could to get it 
off again ; and many times did put it off for current 
money, after they had bought it for a trifle. 
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Thirdly, By this fraud, perhaps, the same piece 
of money might, several years after, come into your 
hands again, after you had sold it for a trifle ; and 
so you might lose by the same shilling two or three 
times over. 

It has been the opinion of some, that a penalty 
should be inflicted upon those who offered any coun¬ 
terfeit money in payment. But, besides that there 
is already a statute against uttering false money, 
knowing it to be such, if any other or further law 
should be made, either to enforce the statute, or to 
have new penalties added, they would still fall into 
the same difficulties as in the act. 

1. That innocent men would suffer, seeing many 
tradesmen may take a piece of counterfeit money in 
tale with other money, and really not know it; 
and so may offer it again as innocently as they first 
took it ignorantly ; and to bring such into trouble 
for every false shilling which they might offer to 
pay away without knowing it, would be to make the 
law merely vexatious to those against whom it wms 
not intended. 

2. Such an act would be difficultly executed ; 
because it would not be easy to know who did 
knowingly utter false money, and who did not. So 
that, upon the whole, such a law would nowise an¬ 
swer the end, nor effectually discover the offender, 
much less suppress the practice. 

But a general act, obliging all tradesmen to sup¬ 
press counterfeit money, by refusing to put it off 
again after they knew it to be counterfeit, and a 
general consent of tradesmen to do so, would be the 
best way to put a stop to the practice, the morality 
of which is so justly called in question; and the ill 
consequences of which to trade are so very well 
known. Nor will anything but a universal consent 
of tradesmen in the honest suppressing of counter- 
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feit money, ever bring it to pass. In the mean 
time, as to the dishonesty of the practice, I think it 
is out of question; it can have nothing but cus¬ 
tom to plead for it; which is so far from an argu¬ 
ment, that I think the plea is criminal in itself,.and 
really adds to its being a grievance, and calls loudly 
for a speedy redress. 

Another trading fraud is, the various arts made 
use of by tradesmen to set off their goods to the eye 
of the ignorant buyer. 

This is something of kin to putting off counterfeit 
money; every false gloss put upon our woollen ma¬ 
nufactures, by hotpressing, folding, dressing, tuck¬ 
ing, packing, bleaching, &c., what are they but wash¬ 
ing over a brass shilling to make it pass for sterling ? 
Every false light, every artificial side-window, sky¬ 
light, and trunk-light we see made, to show the fine 
hollands, lawns, cambrics, &c. to advantage, and to 
deceive the buyer, what is it but a counterfeit coin 
to cheat the customers, and make their goods look 
finer than they are ? 

And yet there is something to be said for setting 
some goods out to the best advantage too; for in 
some goods, if they are not well dressed, well pressed 
and packed, they are not really showed in a true 
light; and therefore such works as may be proper 
for so far setting it forth to the eye, as may show it 
to be what really it is, may be necessary. For ex¬ 
ample :— 

The cloths, stuffs, serges, druggets, &c. which are 
brought to market in the west and northern parts of 
England, and in Norfolk, as they are brought with¬ 
out the dressing and making up, may be said to be 
brought to market unfinished ; and they are brought 
thither again by the wholesale dealers, or cloth- 
workers, tuckers, and merchants; and they carry 
them to their warehouses and workhouses, where 

c. e. t. i. o 
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they go through divers operations again, and are 
finished for the market; nor indeed are they fit to 
be showed till they are so: the stuffs are in the 
grease ; the cloth is in the oil; they are rough and 
foul; and, as our buyers do not understand them 
till they are so dressed, it is no proper finishing of 
the goods to bring them to market before that part 
is performed. 

These necessary things therefore are not to be 
deemed knavish; for packers and hotpressers, 
tuckers and cloth-workers, are very necessary peo¬ 
ple in their trades, and are to be valued when they 
use their art to make their goods appear what they 
really are; and in this case they may be properly 
called finishers of the manufacture, which is not to 
be supposed perfect, as we said, till they have given 
the last hand to it. 

But if, by the exuberance of their art, they set 
the goods in a false light, give them a false gloss, 
a finer and smoother surface than they really have, 
in order to deceive the buyer, so far is it a trading 
fraud, which is an unjustifiable practice in business, 
and which, like coining of counterfeit money, is 
making goods to pass for what they really are not. 

I come next to the setting out their goods to the 
buyer, by the help of the tongue. And here I 
must confess our shop rhetoric is a strange kind of 
speech; it is to be understood, in a manner, by 
itself: it is to be taken in such a latitude as re¬ 
quires as many flourishes to excuse it, as it contains 
in itself. 

The end of it, in short, is corrupt, and it is made 
up of a mass of impertinent flattery to the buyer, 
filled with hypocrisy, compliment, self-praises, false¬ 
hood, and, in short, a complication of wickedness: 
it is a corrupt means to a vicious end; and I can¬ 
not see anything in it but what a wise man laughs 
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at, a good man abhors, and any man of honesty 
avoids as much as possible. 

The shopkeeper ought indeed to have a good 
tongue, but he should not make a common whore 
of it, and employ it to the wicked purpose of impos¬ 
ing upon all that come to deal with him. There is 
a modest license which trade allows to all; but this 
cannot excuse a wilful lie behind the counter, any 
more than in any other place ; and I recommend it 
to all honest tradesmen to consider what a scandal 
it is upon trade to suppose that a tradesman cannot 
live without lying. 

Indeed, I must say, that much of it is owing to 
the buyers: they begin the work, and give the oc¬ 
casion ; and perhaps it was for that reason that So¬ 
lomon reproved the buyers rather than the sellers, 
when he says, It is naught , it is naught , says the 
buyer; but when he goes away , then he boasteth ; 
Prov. xx. 14 : and it is the less to be wondered at, 
when the one undervalues the goods, that the other 
as much overvalues them. 

It was a kind of a step to the cure of this vice in 
trade, that there was an old office erected in the city 
of London for searching and viewing all the goods 
which were sold in bulk, and could not be searched 
into by the buyer. This was called garbling ; and 
the garbler having viewed the goods, and caused all 
damaged and unsound goods to be taken out, used 
to set his seal upon the cask, or bags, which held the 
rest; and then they were vouched to be market- 
.able; so that when the merchant and shopkeeper 
met to deal, there was no room for any words about 
the goodness of the ware ; there was the garbler’s 
seal to vouch that they were marketable and good; 
, and if they were otherwise, the garbler was answer- 
able. 

This respected some particular sorts of goods 

o 2 
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only, and chiefly spices and drugs, and dye-stuffs, 
and the like. It were well if some other method 
than that of a voluble tongue could be found out to 
ascertain the goodness and value of goods between 
the shopkeeper and the retail buyer, that such a 
flux of falsehoods and untruths might be avoided, as 
we see every day made use of to run up and run 
down everything that is bought or sold, and that 
without any effect too; for, take it one time with 
another, all the shopkeeper’s protestations don’t 
make the buyer like the goods at all the better; 
nor does the buyer’s depreciating them make the 
shopkeeper sell the cheaper. 

It would be worth while to consider a little the 
language that passes between the tradesman and 
his customer over the counter, and put it into plain 
homespun English, as the meaning of it really im¬ 
ports : we would not take that usage if it were put 
into plain words; it would set all the shopkeepers and 
their customers together by the ears; and we should 
have fighting and quarrelling, instead of bowing and 
courtseying, in every'shop. Let us hear how it would 
sound between them. A lady, we’ll suppose, comes 
into a mercer’s shop to buy some silks; or to the 
laceman’s to buy some silver laces, or the like ; and 
when she pitches upon a piece which she likes, she 
begins thus:— 

La. I like that colour and that figure well enough; 
but I don’t like the silk, there’s no substance in 
it. 

Mer. Indeed, madam, your ladyship lies; ’tis a 
very substantial silk. 

La. No, no, you lie. Indeed, sir, ’tis good for 
nothing; ’twill do no service. 

Mer. Pray, madam, feel how heavy ’tis; the 
very weight of it may satisfy you that you lie, in¬ 
deed, madam. 
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La. Come, come, show me a better: I am sure 
you have better, and tell me no lie. 

Mer. Indeed, madam, your ladyship lies. I may 
show you more pieces, but I cannot show you a 
better: there is not a better piece of silk, of that 
sort, in London, madam. 

La. Let me see that piece of crimson, there. 

Mer. Here it is, madam. 

La. No, that won’t do neither; ’tis not a good 
colour. 

Mer. Indeed, madam, you lie ; ’tis as fine a co¬ 
lour as can be dyed. 

La. O fie: you lie, indeed, sir; why it is not in 
grain. 

Mer . Your ladyship lies, upon my word, madam ; 
’tis in grain, indeed; and as fine as can be dyed. 

I might make this dialogue much longer; but 
here is enough to set the mercer and the lady 
both in a flame, if it were but spoken out in plain 
language, as above; and yet what is all the shop- 
dialect less or more than this? The meaning is 
plain ; it is nothing but you lie, and you lie, wrapped 
up in silk and satin, and delivered dressed finely 
up in better clothes than perhaps it might come 
dressed in between a carman and a porter. 

I am not for making my discourse a satire upon 
the shopkeepers or upon their customers; if I were, 
I could give a long detail of the arts and tricks 
made use of behind the counter to wheedle and per¬ 
suade the buyer, and manage the selling part among 
shopkeepers ; but this is rather a work for a ballad 
or a song. My business is to tell the complete 
tradesman how to act a wiser part, to talk to his 
customers like a man of sense and business, and 
not like a mountebank ; to let him see that there 
is a way of managing behind a counter, that, let 
the customer be man or woman, impertinent or 
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not, he may behave himself so as to avoid all those 
impertinences, falsehoods, and foolish and wicked 
excursions which I complain of. 

There is a happy medium in these things: the 
shopkeeper, far from being rude to his customers, 
on one hand, or sullen and silent on the other; 
may speak handsomely and modestly of his goods 
what they deserve, and no other ; may with truth, 
and good manners too, set forth his goods as they 
ought to be set forth, and neither be wanting to the 
commodity he sells, or run out into a ridiculous ex¬ 
travagance of words, which have neither truth of 
fact, or honesty of design in them. 

Nor is this middle way of management at all less 
likely to succeed, if the customers have any share 
of sense in them, or the goods he shows any merit 
to recommend them. 

Let the tradesman then try the honest part, and 
stand by that, keeping a stock of fashionable and 
valuable goods in his shop to show; and, I dare 
say he will run no venture, nor need he fear cus¬ 
tomers. If anything calls for the help of rattling 
words, it must be mean, unfashionable, and ordi¬ 
nary goods, together with weak and silly buyers ; 
and let the buyers that chance to read this, remem¬ 
ber, that whenever they find the shopkeeper begins 
his fine speeches, they ought to suppose he has 
trash to bring out, and believes he has fools to show 
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The vast improvements made in the English silk 
manufacture , which exceeds that of the French . 
The foppish humour peculiar to the English , of 
unjustly preferring foreign manufactures to our 
own . A gross tradingfraud among the mercers 
on this occasion discovered and exploded. 

As we have in this work frequently referred our¬ 
selves to the mercer’s trade, for such general in¬ 
structions and examples as we find necessary to be 
given to the tradesman, for whose use we undertook 
this work, so we shall address a chapter entirely to 
them, which may not be unworthy of their attention, 
or that of the public, as the subject relates to a 
practice in which they are both very materially 
concerned ; and as it will afford us at the same 
time the pleasure of observing the great improve¬ 
ment we have made in the silken manufactures of 
this kingdom, which is a point that, for the honour 
and profit thereof, will be found proper to be known 
and insisted on, when our ladies and others are so 
infatuated as to prefer foreign manufactures to our 
own, which, to be sure, they would not do if it was 
generally known that we can and do exceed those 
to whom they unjustly give a preference. 

We must observe, then, that the silk manufacture 
of England is increased and improved to a wonder¬ 
ful degree; so that now we make at home, all the 
fine broad-silks, velvets, brocades, damasks, &c., 
which formerly came from Italy and France; and 
above twelve hundred thousand pounds a year, 
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which, by the strictest calculation, was formerly 
paid to the French, Genoese, &c., for wrought silks, 
is now all kept at home, and expended among our 
own poor. 

But the excellency at which the English weavers 
are arrived, is so little known or credited, and it is 
so much the humour of the people of this nation, 
more perhaps than of any other in the world, to 
despise the growth or product of their own country, 
and give the most extravagant prices for foreign 
manufactures, whether better in kind or not, that 
the mercers, finding that the ladies will allow no¬ 
thing but French to be fit for a person of quality to 
wear, are forced to take measures accordingly; for 
if they offer them the richest silk, the most beau¬ 
tiful pattern, the most agreeable colours, if it has 
the scandal of being English, it must not have the 
honour to come upon their backs. 

What does the mercer do in this case ? he knows 
that there are master weavers in Spitalfields, with 
whom he deals, who are men of exquisite art, clear 
heads, and bright fancies in their business, and 
who so far outdo the French, that nothing comes 
from France equal to what they perform here ; he 
sets these skilful artists to work, and to rack their 
invention for new out-of-the-way fancies and pat¬ 
terns of silks, such, to be sure, as have not been 
seen in the town before, in which the workmanship 
is exquisitely good, the silk rich and weighty, the 
brocades thick and high, and the patterns flaming 
in fancy; these the mercer keeps in •petto; and 
when the ladies have with disdain looked upon all 
the fine things a well-furnished shop can produce, 
and are, as it were, just going out of his door, the 
cunning tradesman, as well furnished with a stock 
in his face, as in his shop, an oily tongue, and a 
case-hardened conscience, takes the ladies to one 
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corner of the shop, and whispering, as if he was 
afraid any one should hear, what he desired every 
one should know, he makes them this formal speech, 
with not one word of truth in it. 

Madam, says he, I can indeed show you some 
very fine French silks ; but your ladyship knows 
there is some hazard in that part of our business ; 
and we dare not show them publicly in our shop ; 
besides, very few ladies will go to the price of them; 
but I dare so far depend upon your ladyship’s honour 
that you will not do me any injury if you should 
not buy. 

He invites them then into an inner-shop, or per¬ 
haps up-stairs into his dining-room, and there he 
goes on with the cheat. 

It is to be observed that this is an original false¬ 
hood in fact; for the French silks are by him sup¬ 
posed to be run, or smuggled, and got on shore 
without paying duties ; so that he is liable to be in¬ 
formed against and have the goods seized. Whereas 
the goods come no more from France, than the 
mercer. 

The ladies, taken with this bite, follow the mer¬ 
cer into his retreat; and there he produces the ex¬ 
traordinaries he pretends to. The ladies are sur¬ 
prised with the silks, that’s the first article ; for they 
are really fine, rich, new, charming in every respect, 
and well worth not their liking only, but admiring. 

The first question the ladies ask, is, if they are 
really French ? The mercer makes no scruple to 
affirm they are; and that perhaps very solemnly; 
but fails not to add another black article; French! 
yes, madam, your ladyship may depend upon it they 
are French; we can make no such things as these 
in England. There are two direct falsehoods, by 
way of preliminary, besides laying a scandal upon 
his country, as if we were not able to come up to the 
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French, or any other nation, in the perfection of the 
manufacture; whereas it is known we now go be¬ 
yond them in every branch of the trade, and in every 
particular article of the performance. 

But this is not all; for the grand cheat is behind; 
and it is not a cheat only, but it is a complicated 
fraud, dressed and set out with so many downright 
falsehoods. 

The next thing the lady asks, is the price. The 
cunning tradesman smiles, shakes his head, and, 
with a world of grimace, tells her, Indeed, madam, 
I am almost afraid to tell your ladyship the price; 
but it is what we can’t help; these things will be 
always dear, because they are difficult to be had, 
and so much hazard attends it; indeed, madam, I 
cannot say they are cheap. And then he stops, and 
takes breath a little, in order to give the lady time 
to swallow and digest the gross things already said 
to her. 

Well, says the lady, but let’s hear it, however; 
let’s know the price ? upon which, having prepared 
her for the extravagant demand, he asks her thirty- 
five-shillings a yard, with an assurance not to be de¬ 
scribed, though covered at first, and dressed up with 
the appearance of all possible sincerity and modesty. 

The price thus broke, the lady starts a little at it 
at first, but is drawn in gradually to it, by the re¬ 
petition of all those trading-lies we have mentioned 
before; and being assured by the mercer that is a 
right French silk, and was brought over from France 
with a great deal of difficulty and hazard, she comes 
up to his price within half-a-crown a yard. So he 
sells her the silk as a vast favour, a great penny¬ 
worth, lays a great obligation upon her ladyship, for 
venturing to show it her at all; and claims an in¬ 
terest in her favour for herself and her friends, for 
their future coming to his shop. 
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There are three or four things worth our notice 
in this transaction. 

1. Here is a stated established form of cheating 
and falsehood, set up as a rule of trade; and what 
the mercer resolves upon as a practice in the course 
of his business. 

2. Here is a fatal national folly encouraged, and, 
in its own imagination, gratified too ; though the 
person is deceived, and most egregiously imposed 
upon. 

3. Here is a most immoderate gain made by the 
fraud; which indeed is the grand incentive and pro¬ 
vocative to the crime. 

4. Here is general trade propagated by a double 
crime ; the first, against man, in the foolish depress¬ 
ing a useful home manufacture, discouraging trade, 
depriving the poor of our own country, and affecting 
the labours of foreigners; and the second, against 
truth, and the author of truth, in pushing on busi¬ 
ness at the expense of our morals ; and with a chain 
of accumulated falsehood and prevarication. 

What can the tradesmen say for this ? who would 
be a rich man at this price? and how do these 
things give life to the general scandal upon business, 
That a tradesman cannot be a honest man ? The 
mercer makes his market by the fraud, that’s true; 
he sells this silk for thirty-two shillings and sixpence 
a yard, which he could very well afford for eighteen 
to twenty, or twenty-two shillings, and gain a honest 
profit too. 

Perhaps it may be hard to persuade the trades¬ 
men that this is a crime; and, could it be abstracted 
from the plain cheat, and the black addenda of false¬ 
hood and lying, it would be still more difficult; but 
as the offences cannot be separated, so the reproach 
cannot be resisted. 

But what must be done ? Why, certainly, what- 
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ever manufacture is discouraged, the manufacture 
of cheating ought not to be encouraged to prevent 
it. If trade cannot be carried on without sending 
the tradesmen to the devil, the devil should come 
and open shop himself, rather than any honest men 
should trade for him as these do, and, at such a 
price, raise their fortunes under his conduct. For, 
indeed, in such cases, it is little better than the 
devil driving the trade, and the tradesmen’s being 
the devil’s journeymen ; they certainly carry on the 
trade for him, and he pays them board wages; thus 
the tradesmen get the money, and the devil gets 
the tradesmen. 

But, instead of this infamous practice, would the 
mercers act the honest part to their country, and to 
the manufacture wrought at home, as they really 
ought to do, and propagate our own manufactures 
with their utmost endeavour ; refusing universally 
to sell any French or foreign silks, which really and 
bona fide there is no manner of need of; and would 
they, at the same time, tell the ladies plainly, that 
France cannot furnish anything finer, richer, more 
beautiful, or more agreeable, than is made by our 
own weavers ; and that all these charming patterns, 
fine colours, rich brocades, &c., are made at home, 
and are inimitable from abroad, as is most true. 

Would they do thus, I say, as honest dealings 
claim they should, they would soon effectually 
suppress the foolish humour of despising our own 
manufacture, which is so general among the people ; 
and our own weavers would soon advance their im¬ 
provements to such a degree, as to send their 
wrought silks abroad, even to France itself. 

This subject we shall no further enlarge upon; 
but leave it upon the minds of the buyers and sellers 
too, to regulate their conduct by it for the future, as 
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the profit of the one, and the conscience of the 
other, and the honour of the kingdom to them both, 
may induce them. 


CHAP. XXII. 

Of fine shops andfine shows. The modern extrava¬ 
gancy in this respect wholly unknown to our 
ancestors in trade. Of a modern pastrycook's 
shop and toy-shops. Decency in all outward ap¬ 
pearances , whether in dressing a shop , or dressing 
a man , always the sign of a right head. Frugal¬ 
ity recommended. The credit attempted to he 
raised by a fine shop, not that which should he 
sought by a substantial tradesman. What are the 
best recommendations of a shop. 

It is a modern custom, and wholly unknown to our 
ancestors, who yet understood trade, in proportion 
to the business they carried on, as well as we do, to 
have tradesmen lay out two-thirds of their fortune 
in fitting up their shop's. 

By fitting up, I mean, in painting and gilding, in 
fine shelves, shutters, pediments, columns of the 
several orders of architecture, and the like; in 
which, they tell us now, it is a small matter to lay 
out two or three, nay, five hundred pounds, to fit 
up what we may call the outside of a shop. 

The first inference to be drawn from this must 
necessarily be, that this age must have more fools 
than the last; for certainly such only are most 
taken with shows and outsides. 

It is true, that a fine show of goods will bring 
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1. Sash windows, all of looking-glass plates, 
twelve inches by sixteen inches in measure. 

2. All the walls of the shop lined up with galley- 
tiles ; and the back shop with galley tiles in pa¬ 
nels, finely painted in forest-work and figures. 

3. Two large pier looking-glasses, and one chim- 
ney-glass in the shop, and one very large pier-glass, 
seven feet high, in the back shop. 

4. Two large branches of candlesticks; one in 
the shop, and one in the back room. 

5. Three great glass lanterns in the shop, and 
eight small ones. 

6. Twenty-five sconces against the wall, with a 
large pair of standing silver candlesticks in the back 
room. 

7. Six fine large silver salvers to serve sweet¬ 
meats. 

8. Twelve large high stands of rings, whereof 
three silver, to place small dishes for tarts, jellies, 
&c., at a feast. 

9. Painting the ceiling, and gilding the lanterns, 
the sashes, and the carved work. 

These, with some odd things to set forth the 
shop, and make a show, besides small plate, china 
basins and cups, amounted, as I am well informed, 
to above 300/. 

Add to this the more necessary part, which was, 

1. Building two ovens, about twenty-five pounds. 

2. Twenty pounds in stock for pies and cheese¬ 
cakes, &c. 

So that, in short, here was a trade which might 
be carried on for about thirty or forty pounds’ stock, 
required three hundred pounds’ expense to fit up 
the shop and make a show to invite customers. 

I might give something of a like example of ex¬ 
travagance in fitting up a cutler’s shop, Anglice , a 
toyman, which is now come up to such a ridiculous 
expense as is hardly to be thought of without the 
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utmost contempt. Let a man only take a turn 
from Temple-bar to Leadenhall, and be will seo 
instances enough of both kinds, and of very expen¬ 
sive fronts in several other trades, that will confirm 
all we have said on this article. 

But, leaving the just reflection which such things 
call for, let me bring it home to the young trades¬ 
man, to whom I am directing this discourse, and to 
whom I am desirous to give solid and useful hints, 
for his instruction; I would recommend it to him to 
avoid all such needless expenses, and rather endea¬ 
vour to furnish his shop with goods, than to paint 
and gild it over to make it fine and gay; let it 
invite customers rather by the well-filled presses 
and shelves, and the great choice of rich and fa¬ 
shionable goods; that one customer, being well 
served, may bring another. And let him study to 
bring his shop into reputation for good choice of 
wares, and good attendance on his customers; 
and this shall bring a throng to him of much 
better people than those that go in merely for a 
gay shop. 

Let the shop be decent and handsome, spacious 
as the place will allow ; and let the face of a master 
be always seen in it; and, if possible, be always 
busy and doing something in it, that may look like 
being employed: this takes more with wise ob¬ 
servers than any other appearance can do. 

I have heard of a young apothecary, who, setting 
up in a part of the town where he had not much 
acquaintance, and fearing much whether he should 
get into business, hired a man acquainted with such 
business, and made him be every morning between 
five and six, and often late in the evenings, working 
very hard at the great mortar, pounding and beating, 
though he had nothing to do with it, but beating 
some very needless thing, that all his neighbours 
might hear it, and find that he was in full employ, 
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and being at work early and late, must consequently 
be a man of great practice. The thing took ac¬ 
cordingly ; for the neighbours believing he had bu¬ 
siness, brought business to him ; and the reputa¬ 
tion of having a trade, made a trade for him. 

Nothing raises the fame of a shop like its being 
a shop of good trade already; then people go to it 
because they think there is good choice. Their 
gilding and painting go but a little way ; for it is 
the having a shop well filled with goods, having 
good choice to sell, and selling reasonable, that are 
the things that bring a trade ; and a trade thus 
brought will stand by you, and last. 

My advice to a young tradesman is, to keep the 
safe middle between these extremes; something 
the times must be humoured in, because fashion 
and custom must be followed ; but let him consider 
the depth of his stock, and not lay out half his 
estate upon fitting up his shop, and then leave but 
the other half to furnish it; it is much better to 
have a full shop than a fine shop ; and a hundred 
pounds in goods will make a much better show than 
a hundred pounds’ worth of painting and carved 
work. 

Decency in all outward appearances, whether in 
habit, or in fitting up a shop, is an infallible sign of 
a right head and a sound judgment; and let this 
be always kept in the memory of a young shop¬ 
keeper. 

Painting and adorning a shop seems to intimate, 
that the tradesman has a large stock to begin with; 
or else the world suggests he would not make such 
a show; hence the young shopkeepers are willing 
to beautify and paint, and gild and carve, because 
they would be thought to have a great stock to begin 
with. But let me tell you, the reputation of having 
a great stock is ill purchased, when half your stock is 

c. e. T. i. r 
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laid out to make the world believe it; that is, in 
short, reducing yourself to a small stock, to have the 
world believe you have a great one; in which, by the 
way, you do no less than barter the real stock for 
the imaginary; and give away your stock to keep 
the name of it only. 

I take this indeed to be a French humour, or a 
spice of it, turned English. And indeed we are 
famous for this, that when we do mimic the French, 
we generally do it to our hurt, and overdo the 
French themselves. 

The French are eminent for making a fine out¬ 
side, when perhaps within they want necessaries ; 
and indeed a gay shop, and a mean stock, is some¬ 
thing like one of those people, with his laced ruffles 
without a shirt. I cannot but think a well-furnished 
shop, with a decent outside, is much better to a 
tradesman, than a fine shop and few goods. I am 
sure it will be much more to his satisfaction when 
he casts up his year’s account; for his fine shop will 
weigh but sorrily in his account of profit and loss; 
it is all a dead article, it is sunk out of his first, money- 
before he makes a shilling profit; and may be some 
years a recovering, as trade may go with him. 

The principle of frugality and good husbandry, is 
indeed so contrary to the general practice of the 
times, that we shall find very few people to whom 
these doctrines are agreeable. But let me tell my 
young tradesmen, that if they must banish frugality 
and good husbandry, they must at the same time 
banish all expectation of growing rich by their trade. 
It is a maxim in commerce, that money gets money; 
and they that will not frugally lay up their gain, in 
order to increase it, must not expect to gain as they 
might otherwise do. Frugality may be out of 
fashion among the gentry; but if it comes to be so 
among tradesmen, we shall soon see, that wealthy 
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tradesmen will be hard to find. For they who will 
not save as well as gain, must expect to go out of 
trade as lean as they began. 

Some people tell us indeed, that putting a good 
face upon things goes as far as the real merit of the 
things themselves; and that a fine, painted, gilded 
shop, among the rest, has a great influence upon the 
people, draws customers, and brings trade. And 
they run a great length in this way of talk; which 
is only satirizing on the blindness and folly of man¬ 
kind ; and showing how the world are to be taken 
in, and deluded, and imposed upon, by outside and 
tinsel. But I do not grant that the world in gene¬ 
ral is thus to be deluded ; perhaps in some cases it 
may be so, where the women, and they must be the 
weakest of the sex, too, are chiefly concerned; or 
where the fops and fools of the age resort. 

But I do not see that even this extends any 
further than to a few toyshops and pastrycooks ; 
and the customers of both these are not of credit 
sufficient, I think, to weigh in this case; we may as 
well argue for the fine habits at a puppet-show, and 
a rope-dancing, because they draw the mob about 
them. But I cannot think, after you go but one 
degree above these, the thing is of any weight, much 
less does it bring credit, to the tradesman. 

The credit of a tradesman respects two sorts of 
people; first, the merchants, or wholesale men, or 
makers, who sell him his goods; or the customers, 
who come to his shop to buy. 

The first of these are so far from valuing him 
upon the gay appearance of his shop, that they are 
often the first that take an offence at it, and suspect 
his credit upon that account; their good opinion is 
raised quite another way, namely, by his current 
pay, diligent attendance, and decent figure; the 
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gay shop does not help him at all there, but rather 
the contrary. 

As to the latter, though some customers may at 
first be drawn by the gay appearance and fine gild¬ 
ing and painting of a shop, yet it is the well-sorting 
a shop with goods, and the selling good pennyworths, 
that will bring trade, especially after the shop has 
been open some time; this, and this only, establishes 
the man, and the credit of the shop. 

To conclude. The credit raised by the fine show 
of things, is also of a different kind from the sub¬ 
stantial reputation of a tradesman; it is rather the 
credit of the shop, than of the man ; and, in a word, 
it is no more or less, than a net spread to catch 
fools; it is a bait to allure and deceive, and the 
tradesman generally intends it so. He intends that 
the customers shall pay for the gilding and painting 
his shop, and it is the use he really makes of it, viz., 
that his shop, looking like something eminent, he 
may sell dearer than his neighbours. Who, and what 
kind of fools, can be so drawn in, it is easy to 
describe. 

On the contrary, the customers, who are the sub¬ 
stantial dependence of a tradesman’s shop, are such 
as are gained and preserved by obliging behaviour, 
by good pennyworths, by good wares, and by good 
choice; and a shop that has the reputation of these 
four, like good wine that wants no bush, needs no 
painting and gilding, no carved works and orna¬ 
ments; it requires only a diligent master, and a 
faithful servant, and it will never want a trade. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 

Of the tradesman's letting his wife be acquainted with 
his business. Advice to the ivives of such not to 
be above getting an insight into their husbands' 
trade. The want of doing this subjects them to 
greater meannesses; sometimes to marry beneath 
them , fyc. Reasojis that should prevail on the 
tradesman in this particular , for the sake of his 
family. Two sorts of husbands , who are for 
keeping their wives in ignorance. An instance in 
point. Particular address to such wives as think 
themselves too well born, though they stoop to marry 
a tradesman , to descend to the knowledge of busi - 
ness. Ridiculous pride of such ladies of small 
fortunes , as think they demean themselves by 
marrying a tradesman. That the gentlemen of 
families act more laudably in this case than the 
ladies. 

It must be owned, that though this chapter is 
written in favour of the women, it will seem to be 
an officious, thankless benefaction to the wives; for 
that, as the tradesmen’s ladies now manage, they are 
generally abovfe the favour, and scorn to be seen in 
the counting-house, much less behind the counter; 
despise the knowledge of their business, or act as if 
they were ashamed of being tradesmen’s wives, and 
never imagined to be tradesmen’s widows. 

If this chosen ignorance of theirs comes, some 
time or other, to be their loss, and they ever find 
the disadvantage of it, they may read their fault in 
their punishment, and wish, too late, they had acted 
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the humbler part, and not thought it below them to 
inform themselves of what is so much their interest 
to know. This pride is indeed the great misfortune 
of tradesmen’s wives; for as they lived as if they 
were above being owned for the tradesman’s wife ; 
so when he dies, they live to be the shame of the 
tradesman’s widow; they know nothing how he got 
his estate when he was alive, and they know no¬ 
thing where to find it when he is dead. This drives 
them into the hands of lawyers, attorneys, and soli¬ 
citors, to get in their effects; who, when they have 
got it, often run away with it, and leave the poor 
widow in a more disconsolate and perplexed condi¬ 
tion than she was in before. 

It is true, indeed, that this is the women’s fault in 
one respect; and too often it is so in many; since 
the common spirit is, as I observed, so much above 
the tradesman’s condition. But since it is not so 
with everybody, let me state the case a little, for 
the use of those who still have their senses about 
them, and whose pride is not got so much above 
their reason, as to let them choose to be tradesmen’s 
beggars, rather than tradesmen’s widows. 

When the tradesman dies, it is to be expected 
that what estate or effects he leaves is, generally 
speaking, dispersed about in many hands; his 
widow, if she is left executrix, has the trouble of 
getting things together as well as she can; if she 
is not left executrix, she has not the trouble indeed, 
but then it is looked upon that she is dishonoured 
in not having the trust. When she comes to look 
in her affairs, she is more or less perplexed and 
embarrassed, as she has not, or has, acquainted her¬ 
self, or been made acquainted with, her husband’s 
affairs in his lifetime. 

If she has been one of those gay, delicate ladies, 
that values herself upon her being a gentlewoman, 
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and that thought it a step below herself when she 
married this mechanic thing called a tradesman, 
and consequently scorned to come near his shop or 
warehouse, and acquainting herself with any of his 
affairs, her folly calls for pity now, as her pride did 
for contempt before ; for as she was foolish in the 
first, she may be miserable in the last part of it. 
Now she falls into a sea of trouble; she has the sa¬ 
tisfaction of knowing that her husband has died, as 
the tradesmen call it, ‘ well to passbut she has, at 
the same time, the mortification of knowing nothing 
how to get it in, or in what hands it lies. The only 
relief she has is her husband’s books ; and she is 
happy in that but just in proportion to the care he 
took in keeping them ; even when she finds the 
names of debtors she knows not who they are or 
where they dwell; who are good, and who are bad. 
The only remedy she has here, is. if her husband 
had e’er a servant or apprentice who was so near 
out of his time as to be acquainted with the cus¬ 
tomers and with the books, and then she is forced 
to be beholden to him to settle the accounts for her, 
and endeavour to get in the debts; in return for 
which she is obliged to give him his time and his 
freedom, let him into the trade, make him master 
of all the business, set him up in the world, and, it 
may be at last, with all her pride, lets the boy creep 
to bed to her. And when her friends upbraid her 
with it, that she should marry her prentice boy, 
when, it may be, she was old enough to be his 
mother, her answer is, Why, what could I do? 
I must have been ruined else. I had nothing but 
what lay abroad in debts, scattered about the world, 
and nobody but he knew how to get them in; what 
could I do ? If I had not done it, I must have 
been a beggar. And so it may be she is at last, 
too, if the boy of a husband proves a brute to her, 
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as many do, and as in such unequal matches indeed 
most such people do. 

Thus that pride which once set her above a kind, 
diligent, tender husband, and made her scorn to 
stoop to acquaint herself with his affairs, by which, 
had she done it, she had been tolerably qualified to 
get in her debts, dispose of her shop goods, and 
bring her estate together; the same pride sinks her 
into the necessity of cringing, as he may prove, to a 
scoundrel, and taking her servant to be her master. 

This 1 mention for the caution of those ladies 
who stoop to marry men of business, and yet despise 
the business they are maintained by; that marry 
the tradesman but scorn the trade. If madam 
thinks fit to stoop to the man, she ought never to 
think herself above owning his employment; and 
as she may, upon occasion of his death, be left to 
value herself upon it, and to have at least her for¬ 
tune and her children’s to gather up out of it, she 
ought not to profess herself so unacquainted with 
it as not to be able to look into it when necessity 
obliges her. 

It is a terrible disaster to any woman to be so 
far above her own circumstances, that she should 
not qualify herself to make the best of things that 
are left her, or to preserve herself from being 
cheated and being imposed upon. In former times 
tradesmen’s widows valued themselves upon the 
shop and trade, or the warehouse and trade that 
was left them ; and, at least, if they did not carry on 
the trade in their own names, they would keep it 
up till they put it off to advantage; and often I have 
known a widow get from three hundred to five 
hundred pounds for the good-will, as it is called, of 
the shop and trade, if she did not think fit to carry 
on the trade; if she did, the case turned the other 
way, namely, that if the widow did not put off the 
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shop, the shop would put off the widow. And I 
may venture to say, that where there is one widow 
that keeps on the trade now, after a husband’s de¬ 
cease, there were ten, if not twenty, that did it 
then. 

But now the ladies are above it, and disdain it so 
much, that they choose rather to go without the 
prospect of a second marriage, in virtue of the 
trade, than stoop to the mechanic low step of carry¬ 
ing on the business ; and they have their reward, for 
they do go without it; and whereas they might in 
former times, match infinitely to their advantage, 
by that method now they throw themselves away, 
and the trade too. 

But this is not the case which I particularly aim 
at in this chapter. If the women will act weakly 
and foolishly, and throw away the advantages that 
are put into their hands, be that to them, and it is 
their business to take care of it; I would still have 
them have the opportunity put into their hands, and 
that they may make the best of it if they please ; if 
they will not, the fault is their own. To this end, 
I say, I would have every tradesman make his wife 
so much acquainted with his trade, and so much 
mistress of the managing part of it, that she may be 
able to carry it on, if she pleases, in case of his 
death; if she does not please, or if she will not ac¬ 
quaint herself with it, that is another case; it is 
none of his fault, and she must let it alone; but he 
should put it into her power, or give her the offer 
of it. 

1. He should do it for her own sake; namely, as 
before, that she may make her advantage of it, 
either for disposing herself and the shop together, 
as is said above, or for the more readily disposing 
the goods, and getting in the debts, without dis¬ 
honouring herself, as I have observed, and marry- 
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ing her prentice boy, in order to take care of the 
effects; that is to say, as it may happen, of ruining 
herself to prevent her being ruined. 

2. He should do it for his children’s sake, if he 
has any; that if the wife have any knowledge of the 
business, and has a son to breed up to it, though 
he be not yet of age to take it up, she may keep 
the trade for him, and introduce him into it, that 
so he may take the trouble off her hands, and she 
may have the satisfaction of preserving the father’s 
trade for the benefit of his son, though left too 
young to enter upon it at first. 

Thus I have known many a widow that would 
have thought it otherwise below her, has engaged 
herself in her husband’s business, and carried it on, 
purely to bring her eldest son up to it, and has 
preserved it for him, and which has been an estate 
to him ; whereas otherwise it must have been lost, 
and he would have had the world to seek for a new 
business. 

This is a thing which every honest, affectionate 
mother should be so willing to do for a son, that 
she, I think, who would not, ought not to marry a 
tradesman at all; but if she would think herself 
above so important a trust for her own children, she 
should likewise think herself above having children 
by a tradesman, and marry somebody whose children 
she would act the mother for. 

But every widow is not so unnatural; and I am 
willing to suppose the tradesman I am writing to 
shall be better married; and therefore I give over 
speaking to the woman’s side; and I will suppose 
the tradesman’s wife not to be above her quality, 
and that she is willing to be made acquainted with 
her husband’s affairs; as well to be helpful to him, 
if she can, as to be. in a condition to be helpful to 
herself and her family if she comes to have occasion. 
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But then the difficulty often lies on the other side 
the question, and the tradesman cares not to lay 
open his business to, or acquaint his wife with it ; 
and many circumstances of the tradesman draw him 
into this snare ; for I must call it a snare, both to 
him and to her. 

1. The tradesman is foolishly vain of making his 
wife a gentlewoman, forsooth ; he will have her sit 
above in the parlour, receive visits, drink tea, and 
entertain her neighbours, or take a coach and go 
abroad; but as to the business, she shall not stoop 
to touch it; he has apprentices and journeymen, 
and there is no need of it. 

2. Custom has made some trades not proper for 
the women to meddle in; such as linen and woollen- 
drapers, mercers, goldsmiths, all sorts of dealers by 
commission, and the like. Custom, I say, has made 
these trades so effectually to shut out the women, 
that what with custom and the women’s generally 
thinking it below them, we never or rarely see any 
women in such shops or warehouses. 

3. Or if the trade is proper, and the wife willing, 
the husband declines it, and shuts her out; and this 
is the thing I complain of as an injustice upon the 
woman. But our tradesmen, forsooth, think it an 
undervaluing to them and to their business to have 
their wives seen in their shops ; that is to say, that 
because other trades do not admit them, therefore 
they will not have their trades or shops thought less 
masculine, or less considerable than others; and 
they will not have their wives to be seen in their 
shops. 

4. But there are two sorts of husbands more, who 
decline acquainting their wives with their business ; 
and those are, 1st, Those who are unkind, haughty, 
and imperious; who will not trust their wives, be¬ 
cause they will not make them useful, that they may 
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not value themselves upon it, and make themselves, 
as it were, equal to their husbands. A weak, 
foolish, and absurd suggestion! as if the wise were 
at all exalted by it, which indeed is just the con¬ 
trary ; for the woman is rather humbled and made 
a servant by it. Or, 2ndly, The other sort are 
those who are afraid their wives should be let into 
the knowledge of their business, lest they should 
come into the grand secret of all, namely, to know 
that they are bankrupt, and undone, and worth 
nothing. 

All these considerations are foolish or fraudulent, 
and in every one of them the husband is in the 
wrong; nay, they all argue very strongly for the 
wife’s being, in a due degree, let into the knowledge 
of their business; but the last indeed especially, 
that she may be put into a posture to save him from 
ruin, if it be possible, or to carry on some business 
without him, if he is forced to fail and fly, as many 
have been, when the creditors have encouraged the 
wife to carry on a trade for the support of her fa¬ 
mily and children, when he, perhaps, may never 
show his head again. 

But let the man’s case be what it will, I think he 
can never call it a hardship to let his wife into an 
acquaintance with his business, if she desires it, 
and is fit for it ; and especially in case of mortality, 
that she may not be left helpless and friendless 
with her children when her husband is gone, and 
when perhaps her circumstances may require it. 

I am not for a man’s setting his wife at the head 
of his business, and placing himself under her like a 
journeyman; but such and so much of the trade only 
as may be proper for her, not ridiculous in the eye 
of the world, and may make her assisting and help¬ 
ful, not governing to him, and which is the main 
thing I aim at, such as should qualify her to keep 
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up the business for herself and children if her hus¬ 
band should be taken away, and she be left destitute 
in the world, as many are. 

Thus much, I think, it is hard a wife should not 
know, and no honest tradesman ought to refuse it; 
and, above all, it is great pity the wives of trades¬ 
men, who so often are reduced to great inconveni¬ 
ences for want of it, should so far withstand their 
own felicity, as to refuse to be thus made acquainted 
with their business ; by which weak and foolish 
pride they expose themselves, as I have observed, 
to the misfortune of throwing the business away, 
when they come to want it; and when the keeping 
it up might be the restoring of their family, and 
providing for their children. 

For tradesmen should consider that their wives 
are not all ladies ; nor are their children all born to 
be gentlemen. Trade, on the contrary, is subject to 
contingencies; some begin poor, and end rich; 
others, and those very many, begin rich, and end 
poor. And there are innumerable circumstances 
which may attend a tradesman’s family, that may 
make it absolutely necessary to preserve the trade 
for his children, if possible ; the doing which may 
keep them from misery, and raise them all in the 
world; and the want of it, on the other hand, sinks 
and depresses them. For example :— 

A tradesman has begun the world about six or 
seven years: he has, by his industry and good un¬ 
derstanding in business, just got into a flourishing 
trade, by which he clears five or six hundred pounds 
a year; and if it should please God to spare his life 
for twenty years or more, he would certainly be a 
rich man, and get a good estate; but on a sudden, 
and in the middle of all his prosperity, he is snatched 
away by a sharp fit of sickness, and his widow is 
left in a desolate despairing condition, having five 
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children, and big with another; the eldest of the 
children is not above six years old, and though he 
is a boy, yet he is utterly incapable to be concerned 
in the business ; so the trade which (had his father 
lived to bring him up in his shop or warehouse) 
would have been an estate to him, is like to be lost, 
and perhaps go all away to the eldest apprentice, 
who, however, wants two years of his time. Now, 
what is to be done for this unhappy family ? 

Done! says the widow; why, I’ll never let the 
trade fall so, that should be the making of my son, 
and in the mean time be the maintenance of all my 
children. 

She thereupon applies her mind to carry on the 
trade herself; and, having happily informed herself 
for the last two years of some matters in the busi¬ 
ness, which her husband had indulged her in the 
knowledge of, she endeavours to improve this know¬ 
ledge ; and her friends procuring for her an honest 
journeyman to assist her to keep the books, go to Ex¬ 
change, and do the business abroad, the widow carries 
on the business with great application and success, 
till her eldest son grows up, and is first taken into 
the shop as an apprentice to his mother; the eldest 
apprentice serves her faithfully, and is her journey¬ 
man for some years after his time is out; then she 
takes him in partner to one-fourth part of the trade; 
and when her son comes of age she gives the ap¬ 
prentice one of her daughters, and enlarges his 
share to a third; gives her own son another third ; 
and keeps a third for herself to support the family. 

Thus the whole trade is preserved, the son and 
son-in-law grow rich in it, and the widow, who 
soon grows skilful in the business, advances the 
fortunes of all the rest of her children very consi¬ 
derably. 

Here is an example of the good effects of a hus- 
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band’s making the wife but a little acquainted 
with his business; and if this had not been the 
case, the trade had been lost, and the family left 
just to divide what the father left; which, as they 
were seven of them, mother and all, would not have 
been considerable enough to have raised them 
above the degree of having bread to eat, and none 
to spare. 

I hardly need give any example where tradesmen 
die leaving flourishing business and good trades, 
but leaving their wives ignorant and destitute, nei¬ 
ther understanding their business, nor knowing how 
to learn ; have been too proud to stoop to it when 
they had husbands, and not courage or heart to do 
it when they have none ; the town is so full of such 
as these, that this book can scarce fall into the 
hands of any readers but who will be able to name 
them among their own acquaintance. 

These indolent lofty ladies have generally the 
mortification to see their husbands’ trades caught 
up by apprentices or journeymen in the shop, or by 
other shopkeepers in the neighbourhood, and of the 
same business, that might have enriched them and 
descended to their children ; to see their bread car¬ 
ried away by strangers, and other families flourish¬ 
ing on the spoils of their fortunes. 

And this brings me to speak of those ladies who, 
though they do, perhaps for want of better offers, 
stoop to wed a trade, as we call it, and take up 
with a mechanic, yet all the while they are trades¬ 
men's wives they endeavour to preserve the dis¬ 
tinction of their fancied character, carry themselves 
as if they thought they were still above their sta¬ 
tion, and that, though they were unhappily yoked 
with a tradesman, they would still keep up the dig¬ 
nity of their birth, and be called gentlewomen ; and, 
in order to this, would behave like such all the way, 
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whatever rank they were levelled with by the mis¬ 
fortune of their circumstances. 

This is very unhappy, and indeed a most unsea¬ 
sonable kind of pride; and, if I might presume to 
add a word here by way of caution to such ladies, it 
should be to consider, before they marry tradesmen, 
the great disadvantages they lay themselves under 
in submitting to be a tradesman’s wife, but not 
putting themselves in a condition to take the bene¬ 
fit as well as the inconvenience of it; for while they 
are above the circumstances of the tradesman’s 
wife, they are deprived of all the remedy against 
the miseries of a tradesman’s widow; and if the 
man dies and leaves them little or nothing but the 
trade to carry on and maintain them, they, being 
unacquainted with that, are undone. 

A lady that stoops to marry a tradesman should 
consider the usage of England among the. gentry 
and persons of distinction, where the case is. thus ; 
if a lady who has a title of honour, suppose it be a 
countess, or if she were a duchess it is all one, 
stoops to marry a private gentleman, she ceases to 
rank for the future as a countess or duchess, but 
must be content to be, for the time to come, what 
her husband can entitle her to, and no other ; and, 
excepting the courtesy of the people, calling her my 
lady duchess, or the countess, she is no more than 
plain Mrs. Such-a-one, meaning the name of her 
husband. 

Thus, if a baronet’s widow marries a tradesman 
in London, she is no more my lady, but plain Mrs. 
Such-a-one, the draper’s wife, &c., and to keep up 
her dignity, when fortune has levelled her circum¬ 
stances, is but a piece of unseasonable pageantry, 
and will do her no service at all; the thing she is 

to inquire is, what she must do if Mr.-the 

draper, should die ? whether she can carry on the 
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trade afterward ; or whether she can live without 
it? If she finds she cannot live without it, it is 
her prudence to consider in time, and so to acquaint 
herself with the trade, that she may be able to do it 
when she comes to it. 

I do confess there is nothing more ridiculous 
than the double pride of the ladies of this age, with 
respect to marrying what they call below their birth. 
Some ladies of good families, though but of mean 
fortune, are so stiff upon the point of honour, that 
they refuse to marry tradesmen, nay, even mer¬ 
chants, though vastly above them in wealth and for¬ 
tune, only because they are tradesmen, or, as they are 
pleased to call them, though improperly, mechanics ; 
and though perhaps they have not above five hun¬ 
dred or a thousand pounds to their portion, scorn 
the man for his rank who does but turn round, and 
has his choice of wives, perhaps with two, three, 
or four thousand pounds before their faces. 

But this stiffness of the ladies in refusing to 
marry tradesmen, though weak in itself, is not near so 
weak as the folly of those who, first stooping to marry 
thus, yet think to maintain the dignity of their 
birth, in spite of the meanness of their fortune; 
and so carrying themselves above that station in 
which Providence has placed them, disable them¬ 
selves from receiving the benefit which their condi¬ 
tion offers them, upon any subsequent changes of 
their life. 

Upon the whole then, the wives of tradesmen 
ought to consider, that the very hour they embark 
with a tradesman, they are entering into a state of 
life full of accidents and hazards ; that innumerable 
families, in as good circumstances as theirs, fall 
every day into disasters and misfortunes, and that a 
tradesman’s condition is liable to more casualties 
than any other life whatever. 

c. E. t. i. 


Q 
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How many widows of tradesmen, nay, and wives 
of broken and ruined tradesmen, do we daily see 
recover themselves and their shattered families 
when the man has been either snatched away by 
death, or demolished by misfortunes, and has been 
forced to fly to the East or West Indies, and forsake 
his family, in search of bread! for it must be al¬ 
lowed, in justice to the sex, that women, when 
once they give themselves leave to stoop to their 
own circumstances, and think fit to rouse up them¬ 
selves to their own relief, are not so helpless and 
shiftless creatures as some would make them appear 
in the world; and we see whole families in trade fre¬ 
quently recovered by their industry: but then 
they are such women as can stoop to it, and can 
lay aside the particular pride of their first years ; 
and who, without looking back to what they have 
been, can be content to look into what Providence 
has brought them to be, and what they must infal¬ 
libly be, if they do not vigorously apply to the af¬ 
fairs which offer, and level their minds to their 
condition. It may indeed be hard to do this at 
first; but necessity is a spur to industry, and will 
make things easy where they seem difficult; and 
this necessity will humble the minds of those whom 
nothing else could make to stoop; and where it 
does not, it is a defect of the understanding as well 
as of prudence, and must reflect upon the sense as 
well as the morals of the person. 

The gentlemen of quality, we see, act upon quite 
another foot than the ladies, and, I may say, with 
much more judgment; seeing that it has been at 
all times very frequent, that when a noble family is 
loaded with titles and honour rather than fortune, 
they come down into the city and choose wives 
among the merchants and tradesmen’s daughters; 
and we have at this time several ladies of high rank, 
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who are the daughters of citizens and tradesmen; 
as will be fully seen in the following chapter, which 
we shall'add to this new edition, for the honour of 
the traders of our famous metropolis, and an illustra¬ 
tion of the subject we are upon. 


CHAP. XXIV. 

Extracts from the genealogies of several illustrious 
families of our English nobility , some of which 
owe their rise to trade , and others their descent 
and fortunes to prudent alliances with the fami¬ 
lies of citizens a . 

The duke of Beaufort, in 1683, married Rebecca, 
third daughter of sir Josiah Child, of Wanstead, 
Essex, a citizen of London. 

The duke of Bolton’s progenitor, William, marquis 
of Winchester, married Elizabeth, daughter of sir 
William Capel, who in 1509 was lord mayor of 
London. 

The duke of Leeds’ ancestor, sir Edward Osborn, 
was sheriff of London in the seventeenth of queen 
Elizabeth, and lord mayor in the twenty-fifth, and 
married the daughter of sir William Hewit, lord 
mayor of London in the same reign. 

The duke of Bedford, Wriothesley Russel, married 
Elizabeth Howland, only daughter of John Howland, 
of Stretham, a rich merchant of London, by Elizabeth 
his wife, sister by half-blood to earl Tilney, who was 

a As this account is subject to fluctuation, by the deaths, 
&c. of the nobility, it is proper to mention that this chapter 
was written in March, 1737. 

Q 2 
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son of sir Josiah Child, a citizen of London.- 

Two of the duke’s daughters by Mrs. Howland mar¬ 
ried one to the duke of Bridgwater, the other to the 
earl of Essex. 

The present duke of Devonshire, married, March 
27th, 1718, Catharine, sole daughter of John 

Ixoskin, of Middlesex, esq. 

Montagu, earl of Lindsey, ancestor to the duke 
of Ancaster, lord high chamberlain of England, who 
died anno 1666, married Martha, daughter of sir 
William Cockayne, alderman of London, who was 
widow of John Ramsey, earl of Holderness; and from 
this lady descends the present duke. 

Robert, eldest son of the said earl, by the said 
Martha, who succeeded his father in the earldom, 
married Mary, second daughter of John Massinberg, 
an East India merchant. 

The ancestor of the present duke of Manchester, 
who was the first earl of Manchester in the reign of 
king Charles I., married to his second wife, the 
widow of sir Leonard Holiday, knight, alderman of 
London: but had no issue by her. 

Janies Bridges, lord Chandos, father of his grace 
the present duke of Chandos, married Elizabeth, 
daughter of sir Henry Bernard, a Turkey merchant, 
by whom he had his grace the duke, and twenty- 
one other children. 

And his grace himself married for his second 
wife, the half sister of earl Tilney, son of sir Josiah 
Child. 

The duke of Argyll and Greenwich, married Mary, 
daughter of John Browning, esq., and niece of sir 
Charles Duncomb, who in 1708 was lord mayor of 
London. 

Richard Sacville, ancestor of the duke of Dorset, 
in queen Elizabeth’s time, married Winifred, 
daughter of sir John Bruges, knight, lord mayor of 
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London, by whom he had lord Buckhurst, first earl 
of Dorset, lord high treasurer of England. 

Piercy Herbert, lord Powis, who died in 1666, 
married Elizabeth, daughter of sir William Craven, 
knight, alderman of London; from whom is de¬ 
scended the present marquis of Powis. 

Brownlow Cecil, the present earl of Exeter, in 
1724, married Hannah Sophia, daughter of Thomas 
Chambers, of London, merchant. 

William Compton, first earl of Northampton, who 
died anno 1630, married Elizabeth, sole daughter 
and heiress of sir John Spencer, knight, alderman 
of London, by whom he had the great and loyal 
Spencer Compton, earl of Northampton, named so in 
honour to the lady’s father’s surname. It is also ob¬ 
servable, that the right honourable Spencer Compton, 
who was twice chosen speaker of the house of com¬ 
mons, which chair he filled with the highest reputa¬ 
tion, till he was ennobled, and who is now earl of Wil¬ 
mington, and lord president of the counsel, owes his 
Christian name to the same surname, as well in 
honour, no doubt, of his female ancestor, as of the 
famous earl Spencer; so far are the greatest of our 
nobility from thinking it beneath themselves to 
match with the daughters of our eminent citizens. 

George, earl of Northampton, father of the present 
earl, married to his second wife, July 1726, Elizabeth, 
widow of sir George Thorold, bart.., who, in 1719, 
was. lord mayor of London; but had no issue by 
her. 

The first ancestor of the earl of Y/arwick’s family, 
mentioned by sir William Dugdale, was Richard Rich, 
of the city of London, mercer, who was sheriff of this 
city in 1441. His descendant Richard was created 
baron of Lees, and was lord high chancellor of Eng¬ 
land to king Edward VI., and married Elizabeth, 
sister to William Jenks, of London, esq., by whom 
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he had a son named Robert, who also married into 
a citizen’s family, viz., Mary, the daughter of George 
Baldry, of London, esq., by whom he had several 
children, the eldest of which was Robert, first earl 
of Warwick, from whom descended the earls of 
Holland as well as Warwick. 

Basil Fielding, earl of Denbigh, married Hester, 
daughter of sir Basil Firebrace, knight and baronet 
wine merchant, of London, by whom he had four 
sons and five daughters, the eldest of which sons is 
the present earl of Denbigh. 

Vere Fane, fourth earl of Westmorland, who died 
in 1693, married Rachel, only daughter of John 
Bence, alderman of London, and the eldest daughter 
of this marriage was wedded to sir Francis Dash- 
wood, of the same city, baronet. 

The present earl of Peterborough, married the 
daughter of Mr. Cox, citizen of London. 

Heneage, earl of Winchelsea, who died in 1689, 
married to his fourth wife, Elizabeth, daughter of 
John Ayres, of London, esq., by whom he had John, 
earl of Winchelsea, who died September 9th, 1729, 
without issue. 

Heneage Finch, the first earl of Nottingham of 
that name, lord high chancellor of England for nine 
years, married Elizabeth, daughter of Daniel Harvey, 
merchant, of London, from whom is descended the 
present earl of Winchelsea and Nottingham. 

Sir William Stanhope, knight of the Bath, second 
brother to the earl of Chesterfield, married Mar¬ 
garet, daughter of John Rudge, esq., merchant, of 
London. 

Sir William Capel, knight, who in 1504, nineteenth 
of Henry VII., was lord mayor of London, laid the 
foundation of the honours of the earls of Essex of 
that name. 

Charles Roberts, late earl of Radnor, uncle of the 
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present earl, married Elizabeth, sole daughter of the 
noted rich citizen of London, sir John Cutler. 

Robert Paston the loyal earl of Yarmouth, who 
died in 1682, married Rebecca, daughter of sir 
Jasper Clayton, knight, citizen of London, by whom 
he had the late earl of Yarmouth. 

George, earl of Berkeley, who was descended by 
the female side from the daughter of Philip Mead, 
esq., citizen and alderman of Bristol in the reign of 
Henry VII., married Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
John Massingberd, of the city of London, esq., by 
whom he had Charles, earl of Berkeley, grandfather 
of the present earl. 

George Lumley, ancestor of the earl of Scar¬ 
borough, who died in 1508, married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Roger de Thornton, esq., a wealthy 
merchant of Newcastle upon Tyne. 

William Coventry, of Coventry, the ancestor of the 
earl of Coventry, was sheriff of London anno 1416, 
and lord mayor anno 1425. 

Thomas, lord Coventry, his descendant, who died 
in 1662, married Mary, daughter of sir William 
Craven, knight, who in 1611 was lord mayor of 
London. 

"William Villars, earl of Jersey, father of the present 
earl, married Judith, daughter of Frederick Horn, of 
the city of London, esq. 

The present earl of Denbigh, and the late marquis 
ofBlandford, married the daughters of M. de Young, 
burgomaster of Utrecht. 

Thomas Wentworth, earl of Strafford, married the 
daughter of sir Henry Johnson, a great ship-builder 
at Blackwall. 

Robert Shirley, earl Ferrers, married for his second 
wife, Selina, daughter of George Finch, of the city of 
London, esq. 

William Legg, earl of Dartmouth, descended from 
Thomas Legg, who in the eighteenth of Edward 
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III. was sheriff, and in the twentieth, and twenty- 
eighth, lord mayor of London. His son Simon married 
the daughter of John Clavering, a citizen of London, 
by whom he had a son, Thomas, who married Mar¬ 
garet Blunt, grandmother to Charles the then earl of 
Devon. 

Henry Paget, earl of Uxbridge, is descended from 
William Paget, esq., whose father was one of the 
sergeants at mace in the city of London. 

The present earl of Rockingham married lately 
the daughter of sir Henry Fumes, an eminent mer¬ 
chant, of London. 

Richard Bennet, ancestor of Charles Bennet, earl 
of Tankerville, and also of Bennet, earl of Arlington, 
in the reign of Charles II., had a brother named 
Thomas, who in 1603, first of James I. was lord 
mayor of London. And one of the said Richard’s 
sons was also alderman of the same city. And the 
present lord married Camilla, daughter of Mr. 
Edward Colvill, a tradesman of Newcastle upon 
Tyne. 

John Harvey, ancestor of the earl of Bristol, mar¬ 
ried Christian, daughter of John Chichley, chamber- 
lain of London. John Harvey, a descendant of the 
former, also married Elizabeth, daughter of Stephen 
Harvey, a merchant of London. The third son of 
the present earl is married to a daughter of Thomas 
Ridge, a great brewer at Portsmouth. 

The ancestor .of Talbot Yelverton, earl of Sussex, 
viz., William Yelverton, of Rougham, Norfolk, mar¬ 
ried the daughter of James Hewet, knight, lord 
mayor of London. 

John Cowper, of St. Michael’s, London, was the 
father of William Cowper, who was created a ba¬ 
ronet both of Scotland and England, in the seven¬ 
teenth of Charles I. The son of this sir William 
Cowper, named John, married Martha, daughter of 
George Hewkely, merchant of London, by whom he 
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had sir William Cowper, who married Sarah, daugh¬ 
ter of sir Samuel Holled, of London, merchant, by 
whom he had the late most excellent lord chancellor 
Cowper, who married for his first wife, Judith, 
daughter of sir Robert Booth, merchant of London. 

Christopher Sherrard, though of a very ancient 
extraction, was a citizen of London, high sheriff of 
Rutlandshire in the reign of Edward IV. 1468, and 
ancestor of the present earl of Harborough. 

George, earl of Macclesfield, married Mary, eldest 
daughter of Ralph Lane, esq., Turkey merchant. 

Richard Farmer, a merchant of the staple of Ca¬ 
lais, in the reign of king Henry VIII., was the fa¬ 
ther of sir George Farmer, whose son, Hatton Far¬ 
mer, married Anne, daughter of sir William Cock¬ 
ayne, lord mayor of London ; whose son William by 
that marriage, married Mary, daughter of Hugh 
Perry, of London, esq., by w r hom he had William, 
created lord Lempster anno 1692, the father of 
Thomas the present earl of Pontefract. 

Thomas Mildmay, in the reign of king Henry 
VIII., married Avice, daughter of William Gouston, 
of London, and was the ancestor of the present earl 
F it z waiter. 

Price Devereux, esq., who died in his father’s 
life-time, married Mary, the daughter of-Ste¬ 

phens, of the city of Bristol, by whom he had the 
present lord viscount Devereux. 

Sir John Thynne, who in the reign of queen Mary 
I. was comptroller of the household to the princess 
Elizabeth, married Christian, daughter of sir Rich. 
Gresham, by whom he had sir Thomas Thynne, 
who married a daughter of sir Rowland Howard, 
knight, lord mayor of London, and laid the foun¬ 
dation of the grandeur of the viscount Weymouth’s 
family. 

Richard, lord Cobham, married Anne, daughter of 
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Edmund Halsey, esq., an eminent brewer in South¬ 
wark. 

Sir Mervin Touchet, lord Audley, earl of Castle- 
haven, in the reign of king James I. married Eliza¬ 
beth, daughter of Benedict Barham, alderman of 
London, from whom is descended the present lord 
Audley, earl of Castlehaven. 

Lord Delawar, married Margaret, daughter of 
John Freeman, of London, merchant, by whom he 
had the present lord Delawar. 

Sir William Ward, knight, a wealthy goldsmith, 
of London, was the father of Humble Ward, who 
was created baron Ward by king Charles I., from 
whom the present lord Dudley and Ward is de¬ 
scended. 

Charles Howard of Effingham, who succeeded 
the great earl of Nottingham, earl marshal of Eng¬ 
land, and lord high admiral in 1624, married Mary, 
daughter of sir William Cockayne, lord mayor of 
London ; but had no issue by her. 

Henry, lord Hunsdon, who was also viscount 
Bochford, and earl of Dover, married Abigail, 
daughter of sir W. Cockayne, alderman of London ; 
but had no male issue by her. 

And the present lord Hunsdon married Grace, 
daughter of Edward Waldo, of the city of London. 

John St. John, present lord St. John of Bletsoe, 
married, in 1725, Elizabeth, daughter of sir Am¬ 
brose Crawley, a rich citizen of London. 

Sir William Petre, who was secretary of state to 
four kings and queens of England, and seven times 
ambassador to foreign princes, married Ann, daugh¬ 
ter of sir William Brown, lord mayor of London, by 
whom he had John, made lord Petre by king James 
L, the ancestor of the present noble lord of that 
name. 

The great grandfather of the present right ho- 
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nourable Edward, lord Clifton, was an agent to the 
London Adventurers in Oliver’s time, and acquired 
a good estate in their service. He is moreover 
viscount and earl Darnley ; and as he possesses the 
title of lord Clifton from his mother the lady Theo¬ 
dosia Hyde, daughter of Edward, earl of Clarendon, 
so his lordship is related to the crown of England, 
and also, by intermarriages with the Stuarts and 
O’Briens, to the crowns of Scotland and Ireland. 

Fulk Greville, lork Brooke, who died 1710, mar¬ 
ried Sarah, daughter of alderman Dashwood, of Lon¬ 
don, and had by her four sons and seven daughters; 
one of the daughters married the lord Guildford, 
another the earl of Gainsborough, another the late 
most noble John Sheffield, duke of Buckingham¬ 
shire ; the second son married a daughter of Henry 
duke of Beaufort; the eldest, Francis, married the 
lady Anne, daughter of John Wilmot, the witty earl 
of Rochester, by whom he had the father of the 
present lord Brooke. 

The first lord Lovelace, in queen Elizabeth’s 
time, married Margaret, daughter of William Dods- 
worth, citizen of London, from whom is descended 
the present lord Lovelace. 

Sir Thomas Leigh, knight, in the first of Eliza¬ 
beth, was lord mayor of London, whose son William 
had a son Francis, who in 1618 was created a baro¬ 
net, in 1628 created lord Dunsmore, and in 1644 
earl of Chichester; which title being extinct, the 
descendant of another son of the said lord mayor, 
viz., sir Thomas Leigh of Stonely, Warwick, was by 
king Charles I. created lord Leigh of Stonely, from 
whom is descended the present lord Leigh. 

The first lord Berkeley, of Stratton, so created by 
king Charles II., married Christian, daughter of sir 
Andrew Riccard, president of the East India com¬ 
pany, who was_ the widow of Henry, lord Kensing- 
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ton, son of Henry, earl of Holland ; and from that 

marriage is descended the present lord Berkeley, of 

Stratton. 

John Cornwallis, esq., in 1377, first of Richard 
II., was sheriff of London. 

Charles Townshend, lord Lynn, married Audrey, 
daughter of Edward Harrison, esq., governor of 
Fort St. George, for the East India company, by 
whom his lordship has two sons living. Moreover, 
his lordship’s brother, the honourable Horatio 
Townshend, is a worthy merchant of London. 

Sir William Craven, knight, who in the year 
1611 was lord mayor of London, by his wife, the 
daughter of William Whitmore, of the said city, had 
a son of his own name, wffio by king Charles I., 
anno 1626, was created lord Craven, of Hampstead 
Marshal; and was a nobleman of equal bravery and 
loyalty. His brother John, in the eighteenth of the 
same reign, was also created lord Craven, of Ryton, 
Salop. In 1664, the said lord William Craven, eldest 
son of the said lord mayor, was by king Charles II. 
made viscount and earl of Craven; and this branch 
of the family failing, the title of lord Craven, of 
Hampstead Marshal, descended to another branch 
of the family. This lord mayor had two daughters ; 
one married to the lord Coventry, the other to the 
lord Powis. 

Edward, lord Griffin, married Mary, daughter of 
Antony Weldon, of Well, Lincolnshire, merchant. 

Henry Herbert, lord Herbert, of Cherbury, mar¬ 
ried Anne, daughter of alderman Ramsey, of Lon¬ 
don, by whom he had the present lord of this title. 

Maurice Thompson, an eminent merchant of 
London, and governor of the East India company, 
was the father of John, lord Haversham, so created in 
1696, who was the father of Maurice the present lord. 

Prancis Seymour Conway, lord Conwa} T , married 
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Charlotte, daughter of John Shorter, esq., an emi¬ 
nent merchant of London, and had by her the pre¬ 
sent lord Conway. 

Sir Robert Walpole married Catherine, sister to 
the said lady Charlotte Shorter. 

Thomas Mansel, lord Mansel, grandfather of the 
present lord, married Martha, daughter of Francis 
Millington, of the city of London, merchant. 

John Trevor married the daughter of George 
Bruges, of London, and was ancestor to the lord 
Trevor. 

The late lord Trevor himself, who passed through 
so many dignities in the law and the state, married 
Elizabeth, daughter of John Searle, of Finchley, 
Middlesex, merchant, by whom he had two sons 
and three daughters; on her death he married 
Anne, daughter of Robert Weldon, of London, mer¬ 
chant. By his first wife he had the present lord 
Trevor, who is father of the present duchess of 
Marlborough. 

John Granville, created lord Granville, of Pothe- 
ridge, who derived his pedigree from the dukes of 
Normandy before the conquest, married Rebecca, 
daughter of sir Josiah Child, of Wanstead, which 
lady was the widow of Charles Somerset, marquis of 
Worcester. 

WilliamMasham, alderman of London, and sheriff 
thereof in ldo8, -was the ancestor of Samuel, lord 
Masham, who himself married Abigail, daughter of 
Francis Hill, a Turkey merchant, a lady who be¬ 
came a great favourite to her majesty queen Anne, 
after the duchess of Marlborough lost the queen’s 
ear. Their eldest daughter was married to Henry 
Hoare, esq., wRose grandfather was sir Richard 
Hoare, lord mayor of London. 

The ancestor of the noble family of Foley is well 
known to have raised himself by trade. And Paul 
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Foley, esq., uncle of the first lord Foley, who was 
twice speaker to the house of commons, and died in 
1699, married Mary, daughter of John Lane, esq., 
alderman of London ; and the second son married 
the daughter of Henry Hoare, esq., son of the above- 
said sir Richard Hoare. 

The noble family of the lord Bathurst produced 
William Bathurst, a merchant of London, and John 
Bathurst, who was alderman of that city in 1673. 

Edward Bathurst, who died in 1594, married the 
daughter of Richard Randolph, of London, by whom 
he had twelve sons and four daughters ; from the 
youngest of which sons is descended the present 
lord Bathurst; whose father, sir Benjamin, was go¬ 
vernor of the royal African company under the duke 
of York, and of the East India company in 1688, 
1689. 

Sir Richard Onslow, who died in 1664, married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Arthur Strangeways, of Lon¬ 
don. His eldest son, sir Arthur, married Dorothy, 
second daughter of sir Thomas Foot, lord Mayor of 
London, in 1650, by whom he had Richard, late lord 
Onslow, who was chosen governor of the Levant 
company. He had also Foot Onslow, esq., by the 
same lady, who was the father of the present speaker 
of the house of commons. And it is remarkable that 
the third son of the first mentioned sir Richard 
Onslow, married Mary, daughter of sir Abraham 
Reynardson, lord mayor of London ; and Denzil, 
his youngest son, married the third daughter of sir 
Thomas Foot, aforesaid ; who both died issueless. 

Richard lord Onslow himself married the daugh¬ 
ter of sir Henry Tulse, knight, lord mayor of London, 
by whom he had the present lord Onslow, and two 
daughters, one of which is married to sir John 
Williams, a Turkey merchant, who has been lord 
mayor of London. 
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Thomas, the present lord Onslow, also married 
Elizabeth, the daughter of Mr. Knight, an eminent 
merchant, by whom he has one son. 

Thomas Marsham, esq., in the reign of king 
James I. was one of the aldermen of London, and 
ancestor of the present lord Romney. 

Sir Robert Ducie, bart., was in 1628 a sheriff, 
and in 1631 lord mayor of London; and marrying 
Elizabeth, daughter of Richard Pyot, esq., alderman 
of that city, had four sons ; one of which, sir William 
Ducie, bart., was created knight of the Bath, and lord 
viscount Down, in Ireland ; but dying without issue, 
Elizabeth Morton, his sister, succeeded to his estate, 
and was the mother of Matthew Ducie Morton, lord 
Ducie. 

Robert Walpole married Susan, daughter of sir Ed¬ 
ward Barkham, knight, who in 1621 was lord mayor 
of London ; from whom descended Robert, Horace, 
and Galfrid Walpole; the last of which married 
Cornelia, daughter of Mr. Hays, of London; the 
second married Mary, daughter of Mr. Peter Lom¬ 
bard, a tradesman; and Robert, now earl of Orford, 
and knight of the Garter, as has been said, married 
Catharine, daughter of John Shorter, esq., a mer¬ 
chant of London, by whom he has three sons, one 
of which is Robert, lord Walpole of Walpole, Nor¬ 
folk. 

The late lord chancellor King owes his descent to 
trade, and was himself, in his younger years, some 
time in a shop business at Exeter. 

The mother of the late excellent lord chancellor 
Talbot, who was of the noble family of the earls of 
Shrewsbury, was Catharine, daughter of alderman 
King, of London, by whom his lordship’s father, the 
lord bishop of Durham, had eight sons, including 
his lordship, and several daughters. 
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We might probably add to this illustrious list, by 
a more exact scrutiny, still more noble families 
among the English nobility, and several also among 
the Irish, as earl Tilney, son of sir Josiah Child; 
lord Bateman, son of sir James Bateman, alderman 
and lord mayor of London, &c. But what we have 
done will abundantly show the near relation there 
is between many of our principal nobility and the 
eminent traders of England; and it is not the least 
part of our design, in this chapter, to inspire the 
citizens, on one part, with a noble emulation, and a 
resolution to do nothing unworthy of themselves; and 
the nobility, on the other, with a desire of cherish¬ 
ing and protecting, on all proper occasions, the 
trade and commerce of this nation, to which they 
are so much indebted for their high distinctions in 
life. 



CHAP. XXV. 


Of the dignity of trade in England , more than in 
other countries. That England is the greatest 
trading country in the world; that our climate is 
the best to live in ; that our men are the stoutest 
and best; that the tradesmen in England are not 
of the meanest of the ‘people; that the icealth of 
the nation lies chiefly among them; that trade is 
a continual fund for supplying the decays in the 
rank of gentry; that an ordinary trader can 
spend more than a gentleman of 5001. a year; 
that an estate is a pond, but trade a spring; that 
the descendants of tradesmen here, for gallantry 
of spirit and greatness of soul, are not inferior to 
the descendants of the best families. Further hints 
to the ladies whose pride will not let them stoop 
to marry a tradesman. To trade, and not to 
conquest, is owing the present grandeur of the 
English nation. How much the landed interest 
owes to trade. 

The instances which we have given in the last 
chapter, abundantly make for the honour of the 
British traders; and we may venture to say, at the 
same time, are very far from doing dishonour to the 
nobility who have from time to time entered into 
alliance with them ; for it is very well known, that 
besides the benefit which we reap by being a trading 
nation, which is our principal glory, trade is a very 
different thing in England than it is in many other 
countries, and is carried on by persons who, both in 
c. e. T. i. R 
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their education and descent, are far from being the 
dregs of the people. 

King Charles II., who was perhaps the prince of 
all the kings that ever reigned in England, who best 
understood the country and the people he governed, 
used to say, that the tradesmen were the only gentry 
in England. His majesty spoke it merrily, but it 
had a happy signification in it, such as was peculiar 
to the bright genius of that prince, who, though he 
was not the best governor, was the best acquainted 
with the world of all the princes of his age, if not of 
all the men in it; and I make no scruple to advance 
these three points in honour of our country; viz.— 

1. That we are the greatest trading country in 
the world, because we have the greatest exportation 
of the growth and product of our land, and of the 
manufacture and labour of our people; and the 
greatest importation and consumption of the growth, 
product, and manufactures of other countries from 
abroad, of any nation in the world. 

2. That our climate is the best and most agree¬ 
able to live in, because a man can be more out of 
doors in England than in other countries. 

3. That our men are the stoutest and best, be¬ 
cause, strip them naked from the waist upwards, 
and give them no weapons at all but their hands 
and heels, and turn them into a room or stage, and 
lock them in with the like number of other men of 
any nation, man for man, and they shall beat the 
best men you shall find in the world. 

As so many of our noble and wealthy families, as 
we have shown, are raised by and derived from 
trade, so it is true, and indeed it cannot well be 
otherwise, that many of the younger branches of our 
gentry, and even of the nobility itself, have de¬ 
scended again into the spring from whence they 
flowed, and have become tradesmen; and thence it 
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is that, as I said above, our tradesmen in England 
are not, as it generally is in other countries, always 
of the meanest of our people. Nor is trade itself in 
England, as it generally is in other countries, the 
meanest thing the men can turn their hand to; but, 
on the contrary, trade is the readiest way for men 
to raise their fortunes and families; and therefore 
it is a held for men of figure and of good families to 
enter upon. 

N. B. By trade we must be understood to include 
navigation and foreign discoveries; because they 
are, generally speaking, all promoted and carried 
on by trade, and even by tradesmen, as well as 
merchants; and the tradesman, as owners, are at 
this time as much concerned in shipping as the 
merchants, only the latter may be said to be the 
chief employers of the shipping. 

Having thus done a particular piece of justice to 
ourselves, in the value we put upon trade and 
tradesmen in England, it reflects very much upon 
the understandings of those refined heads who pre¬ 
tend to depreciate that part of the nation which is 
so infinitely superior in wealth to the families who 
call themselves gentry, and so infinitely more nu¬ 
merous. 

As to the wealth of the nation, that undoubtedly 
lies chiefly among the trading part of the people ; 
and though there are a great many families raised 
within few years, in the late war, by great employ¬ 
ments and by great actions abroad, to the honour of 
the English gentry, yet how many more families 
among the tradesmen have been raised to immense 
estates, even during the same time, by the attending 
circumstances of the war ; such as the clothing, the 
paying, the victualling and furnishing, &c., both 

r 2 
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army and navy. And by whom have the prodigious 
taxes been paid, the loans supplied, and money ad¬ 
vanced upon all occasions ? By whom are the banks 
and companies carried on, and on whom are the 
customs and excises levied ? Have not the trade 
and tradesmen borne the burden of the war ? And 
do they not still pay four millions a year interest 
for the public debts. On whom are the funds 
levied, and by whom the public credit supported ? 
Is not trade the inexhausted fund of all funds, and 
upon which all the rest depend ? 

As is the trade, so in proportion are the trades¬ 
men ; and how wealthy are tradesmen in almost all 
the several parts of England, as well as in London ? 
How common is it to see a tradesman go off the 
stage, even but from mere shopkeeping, with from 
ten to forty thousand pounds’ estate to divide among 
his family 1 when, on the contrary, take the gentry 
in England, from one end to the other, except a few 
here and there, what with excessive high living, 
which is of late grown so much into a disease, and 
the other ordinary circumstances of families, we find 
few families of the lower gentry, that is to say from 
six or seven hundred a year downwards, but they 
are in debt, and in necessitous circumstances, and a 
great many of greater estates also. 

On the other hand, let any one who is acquainted 
with England, look but abroad into the several 
counties, especially near London, or within fifty 
miles of it; how are the ancient families worn out 
by time and family misfortunes, and the estates 
possessed by a new race of tradesmen, grown up 
into families of gentry, and established by the im¬ 
mense wealth gained, as I may say, behind the 
counter; that is, in the shop, the warehouse, and 
the counting-house. 

How many noble seats, superior to the palaces of 
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sovereign princes, in some countries, do we see 
erected within few miles of this city by tradesmen, 
or the sons of tradesmen, while the seats and castles 
of the ancient gentry, like their families, look worn 
out and fallen into decay! witness the noble house 
of sir John Eyles, himself a merchant, at Giddy- 
hall, near Romford; sir Gregory Page, on Black- 
heath, the son of a brewer; sir Nathanael Mead, 
near Weal-green, his father a linendraper, with 
many others, too long to repeat; and, to crown all, 
the lord Castlemain’s, now earl of Tilney, at Wan- 
stead, his father, sir Josiah Child, originally a 
tradesman. 

Again; in how superior a port or figure (as we 
now call it) do our tradesmen live, to what the 
middling gentry either do or can support! An or¬ 
dinary tradesman now, not in the city only, but in 
the country, shall spend more money by the year, 
than a gentleman of four or five hundred pounds a 
year can do, and shall increase and lay up every 
year too; whereas the gentleman shall at the best 
stand stock still just where he began, nay, perhaps, 
decline: and as for the lower gentry, from a hun¬ 
dred pounds a year to three hundred, or therea¬ 
bouts, though they are often as proud and high in 
their appearance as the other ; as to them, I say, a 
shoemaker in London shall keep a better house, 
spend more money, clothe his family better, and 
yet grow rich too. It is evident where the differ¬ 
ence lies ; an estate’s a pond, but trade’s a spring: 
the first, if it keeps full, and the water wholesome, 
by the ordinary supplies and drains from the neigh¬ 
bouring grounds, it is well, and it is all that is ex¬ 
pected ; but the other is an inexhausted current, 
which not only fills the pond, and keeps it full, but 
is continually running over, and fills all the lower 
ponds and places about it. 
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This being the case in England, and our trade 
being so vastly great, it is no wonder that the 
tradesmen in England fills the lists of our nobility 
and gentry ; no wonder that the gentlemen of the 
best families marry tradesmen’s daughters, and put 
their younger sons apprentices to tradesmen; and 
how often do these younger sons come to buy the 
elder sons’ estates, and restore the family, when the 
elder and head of the house, proving rakish and 
extravagant, has wasted his patrimony, and is 
obliged to make out the blessing of Israel’s family, 
where the younger son bought the birthright, and 
the elder was doomed to serve him! 

Trade is so far here from being inconsistent with 
a gentleman, that, in short, trade in England 
makes gentlemen, and has peopled this nation with 
gentlemen ; for, after a generation or two, the 
tradesman’s children, or at least their grandchil¬ 
dren, come to be as good gentlemen, statesmen, 
parliamentmen, privy-counsellors, judges, bishops, 
and noblemen, as those of the highest birth and 
the most ancient families ; as we have shown. Nor 
do we find any defect either in the genius or capa¬ 
cities of the posterity of tradesmen, arising from 
any remains of mechanic blood, which, it is pre¬ 
tended, should influence them; but all the gal¬ 
lantry of spirit, greatness of soul, and all the ge¬ 
nerous principles that can be found in any of the 
ancient families, whose blood is the most untainted, 
as they call it, with the low mixtures of a mechanic 
race, are found in these *, and, as is said before, 
they generally go beyond them in knowledge of th.® 
world, which is the best education. 

We see the tradesmen of England, as they grow 
wealthy, coming every day to the herald’s office to 
search for the coats of arms of their ancestors, in 
order to paint them upon their coaches, and en- 
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grave them upon their plate, embroider them upon 
their furniture, or carve them upon the pediments 
of their new houses ; and how often do we see 
them trace the registers of their families up to the 
prime nobility, or the most ancient gentry of the 
kingdom! 

In this search we find them often qualified to 
raise new families, if they do not descend from old; 
as was said of a certain tradesman of London, that 
if he could not find the ancient race of gentlemen, 
from which he came, he would begin a new race, 
who should be as good gentlemen as any that went 
before him. 

Thus, in the late wars between England and 
France, how was our army full of excellent officers, 
who went from the shop, and behind the counter, 
into the camp, and who distinguished themselves 
there by their merits and gallant behaviour ! And 
several such came to command regiments, and even 
to be general officers, and to gain as much reputa¬ 
tion in the service as any; as colonel Pierce, 
Wood, Richards, and several others that may be 
named. 

All this confirms what I have said before, viz., 
that trade in England neither is or ought to be 
levelled with what it is in other countries ; or the 
tradesman depreciated as they are abroad, and as 
some of our gentry would pretend to do in Eng¬ 
land ; but that as many of our best families rose 
from trade, so many branches of the best families in 
England, under the nobility, have stooped so low as 
to'rbe put apprentices to tradesmen in London, and 
to set up and follow those trades when they have 
come out of their times, and have thought it no 
dishonour to their blood. 

To bring this once more home to the ladies, who 
are scandalized at that mean step, which they call 
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it, of marrying a tradesman, it may be told them, 
for their humiliation, that, however they think fit 
to act, sometimes those tradesmen come of better 
families than their own ; and oftentimes, when they 
have refused them to their loss, those very trades¬ 
men have married ladies of superior fortune to 
them, and have raised families of their own, who, 
in one generation, have been superior to those nice 
ladies both in dignity and estate; and have, to their 
great mortification, been ranked above them upon 
all public occasions. 

The word ‘ tradesmen/ in England, does not sound 
so harsh as it does in other countries; and to say 
a gentleman-tradesman, is not so much nonsense as 
some people would persuade us to reckon it; and, 
indeed, the very name of an English tradesman, 
will and does already obtain in the world ; and as 
our soldiers, by the late war, gained the reputation 
of being some of the best troops in the world ; and 
our seamen are at this day, and very justly too, 
esteemed the best sailors in the world ; so the 
English tradesman may be allowed to rank with 
the best gentlemen in Europe; and, as the prophet 
Isaiah said of the merchants of Tyre, that her 
traffickers were the honourable of the earth , Isa. 
xxiii. 8. 

And hence it is natural to ask, whence comes all 
this to be so ? How is it produced ? War has not 
done it; no, nor so much as helped or assisted to 
it; it is not by any martial exploits ; we have made 
no conquests abroad, added no new kingdoms to 
the British empire, reduced no neighbouring nations, 
or extended the possession of our monarchs into 
the properties of others; we have gained nothing 
by war and encroachment; we are butted and 
bounded just where we were in queen Elizabeth’s 
time; the Dutch, the Flemings, the French, are in 
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view of us, just as they were then; we have sub¬ 
jected no new provinces or people to our govern¬ 
ment ; and, with few or no exceptions, we are 
almost, for dominion, where king Edward I. left 
us : nay, we have lost all the dominions which our 
ancient kings for some hundred of years held in 
France; such as the rich and powerful provinces of 
Normandy, Poictou, Gascoigne, Bretagne, and 
Aquitaine ; and, instead of being enriched by war 
and victory, on the contrary, we have been torn in 
pieces by civil wars and rebellions, as well in 
Ireland as in England, and that several times, to 
the ruin of our richest families, and the slaughter 
of our nobility and gentry; nay. to the destruction 
even of monarchy itself, as in the long bloody wars 
between the houses of Lancaster and York, the 
many rebellions of the Irish, as well in queen Eli¬ 
zabeth’s time, as in king Charles I. time; and the 
fatal massacre, and almost extirpation of the Eng¬ 
lish name in that kingdom; and, at last, the late 
rebellion in England, in which the monarch fell a 
sacrifice to the fury of the people, and monarchy 
itself gave way to tyranny and usurpation, for 
almost twenty years. 

These things prove abundantly that the great¬ 
ness of the British nation is not owing to war and 
conquests, to enlarging its dominions by the sword, 
or subjecting the people of other countries to our 
power; but it is all owing to trade, to the increase 
of our commerce at home, and the extending it 
abroad. ° 

It is owing to trade, that new discoveries have 
been made in lands unknown, and new settlements 
and plantations made, new colonies planted, and new 
governments formed, in the uninhabited islands, 
and the uncultivated continent of America; and 
those plantings and settlements have again enlarged 
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and increased the trade, and thereby the wealth 
and power of the nation by whom they were dis¬ 
covered and planted; we have not increased our 
power, or the number of our subjects, by subduing 
the nations which possess those countries, and in¬ 
corporating them into our own ; but have entirely 
planted our crlonies, and peopled the countries with 
our own subjects, natives of this island; and, ex¬ 
cepting the negroes, which we transport from Africa 
to America, as slaves to work in the sugar and 
tobacco plantations, all our colonies, as well in the 
islands, as on the continent of America, are entirely 
peopled from Great Baitain and Ireland, and chiefly 
the former; the natives having either removed 
further up into the country, or, by their own folly 
and treachery raising war against us, been destroyed 
and cut off. 

As trade has thus extended our colonies abroad, 
so it has (except those colonies) kept our people at 
home, where they are multiplied to that prodigious 
degree, and do still continue to multiply in such a 
manner, that, if it goes on so, time may come that 
all the lands in England will do little more than 
serve for gardens from them and to feed their cows, 
and their corn and cattle be supplied from Scotland 
and Ireland. 

What is the reason that we see numbers of 
French, and of Scots, and Germans, in all the foreign 
nations in Europe, and especially filling up their 
armies and courts, and that you see few or no 
English there ? 

What is the reason that, when we want to raise 
armies, or to man navies, in England, we are obliged 
to press the seamen, and to make laws, and empower 
the justices of peace and magistrates of towns, to 
force men to go for soldiers, and enter into the 
service, or allure them by giving bounty-money as 
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an encouragement to men to list themselves 5 
whereas the people of other nations, and even the 
Scots and Irish, travel abroad and run into all the 
neighbour-nations, to seek service and to be ad¬ 
mitted into their pay ? 

What is it but trade, the increase of business at 
home, and the employment of the poor in the busi¬ 
ness and manufactures of this kingdom, by which 
the poor get so good wages, and live so well, that 
they will not list for soldiers ; and have so good pay 
in the merchants’ service, that they will not serve on 
board the ships of war, unless they are forced to do 
it? 

What is the reason that, in order to supply our 
colonies and plantations with people, besides the 
encouragement given in those colonies to all people 
that will come hither to plant and to settle, we are 
obliged to send away thither all our petty offenders, 
and all the criminals that we think fit to spare from 
the gallows, besides that we formerly called the 
kidnapping trade, that is to say, the arts made use 
of to wheedle and draw away young, vagrant, and 
indigent people, and people of desperate fortunes, 
to sell themselves, that is, bind themselves for 
servants, the number of which are very great ? 

It is poverty tills armies, mans navies, and peoples 
colonies; in vain the drums beat for soldiers to 
serve in the armies for fivepence a day, and the 
king’s captains invite seamen to serve in the royal 
navy for twenty-three shillings per month, in a 
country where the ordinary labourer can have nine 
shillings a week for his labour, and the manufac¬ 
turers earn from twelve to sixteen shillings a week 
for their work; and while trade gives thirty shill¬ 
ings per month wages to the seamen on board mer¬ 
chant-ships, men will always stay or go, as the pay 
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gives them encouragement; and this is the reason 
why it has been so much more difficult to raise and 
recruit armies in England, than it has been in 
Scotland and Ireland, France and Germauy. 

The same trade that keeps our people at home, is 
the cause of the well-living of the people here ; for 
as frugality is not the national virtue of England, so 
the people that get much, spend much; and as they 
work hard, so they live well, eat and drink well, 
clothe warm, and lodge soft; in a word, the working 
manufacturing people of England, eat the fat, drink 
the sweet, live better, and fare better, than the 
working poor of any other nation in Europe; they 
make better wages of their work, and spend more 
of the money upon their backs and bellies than in 
any other country. This expense of the poor, as it 
causes a prodigious consumption both of the provi¬ 
sions and of the manufactures of our country at 
home, so two things are undeniably the consequence 
of that part. 

1. The consumption of provisions increases the 
rent and value of the lands; and this raises the 
gentlemen’s estates, and that again increases the 
employment of people, and consequently the numbers 
of them, as well those that are employed in the 
husbandry of land, breeding and feeding of cattle, 
&c., as of servants to the gentlemen’s families, who 
as their estates increase in value, so they increase 
their families and equipages. 

2. As the people get greater wages, so they, I 
mean the same poorer part of the people, clothe 
better, and furnish better; and this increases the 
consumption of the very manufactures they make ; 
then that consumption increases the quantity made; 
and this creates what we call inland trade, by which 
innumerable families are employed, and the increase 
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of the people maintained ; and by which increase of 
trade and people the present growing prosperity of 
this nation is produced. 

The whole glory and greatness of England then 
being thus raised by trade, it must be unaccountable 
folly and ignorance in us to lessen that one article in 
our own esteem, which is the only fountain from 
whence we all, take us as a nation, are raised, and 
by which we are enriched and maintained. The 
Scripture says, speaking of the riches and glory of 
the city of Tyre, which was indeed at that time the 
great port or emporium of the world for foreign 
commerce, from whence all the silks and fine manu¬ 
factures of Persia and India were exported all over 
the western world, that her merchants were princes , 
and in another place, by thy traffic thou hast in¬ 
creased thy riches , Ezek. xxviii. 5. Certain it is, 
that our traffic has increased our riches; and it is 
also certain, that the flourishing of our manufacture 
is the foundation of all our traffic, as well our 
merchandise as our inland trade. 

The inland trade of England is a thing not easily 
described; it would, in a word, take up a whole 
book by itself; it is the foundation of our wealth 
and greatness; it is the support of all our foreign 
trade, and of our manufacturing; and as I have 
hitherto written of the tradesmen who carry it on, 
I shall proceed with a brief discourse of the trade 
itself. 
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Of the inland trade of England; its magnitude , 
and the great advantage it is of to the nation in 
general. The vast consequence of London to the 
whole kingdom. Of the increase of this commerce 
by credit. 

I have in few words described what I mean by 
the inland trade of England, in the introduction of 
this work; it is the circulation of commerce among 
ourselves:— 

1. For the carrying on our manufactures of seve¬ 
ral kinds in the several counties where they are 
made, and the employing the several sorts of people 
and trades needful for the said manufactures. 

2. For the raising and vending provisions of all 
kinds for supply of the vast numbers of people that 
are employed everywhere by the said manufactures. 

3. For the importing and bringing in from abroad 
all kinds of foreign growth and manufactures which 
we want. 

4. For the carrying about and dispersing, as well 
our own growth and manufactures, as the imported 
growth and manufactures of other nations, to the 
retailer, and by them to the last consumer, which is 
the utmost end of all trade. 

This I call inland trade; and these circulators 
of goods, and retailers of them to the last consumer, 
are those whom we are to understand by the word 
c tradesmen,’ in all parts of this work. 

By this prodigy of a trade, all the vast importation 
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from our own countries is circulated, and dispersed 
to the remotest corners of the island, whereby the 
consumption is become so great, and by which our 
colonies are so increased, and are become so popu¬ 
lous and so wealthy, as I have already observed. 
This importation consists chiefly of sugars and 
tobacco, of which the consumption in Great Britain 
is scarcely to be conceived, besides the consumption 
of cotton, indigo, rice, ginger, pimento or Jamaica 
pepper, cocoa or chocolate, rum and molasses, train- 
oil, salt-fish, whale-fin, all sorts of firs, abundance of 
valuable drugs, pitch, tar, turpentine, deals, masts, 
timber, and many other things of smaller value; all 
which, besides the employing a very great number 
of ships, and English seamen, occasion again a very 
great exportation of our own manufactures of all 
sorts to those colonies; which being circulated again 
for consumption there, that circulation is to be ac¬ 
counted a branch of home or inland trade, as those 
colonies are, or all such occasions, esteemed as a 
branch or part of ourselves, and of the British go¬ 
vernment. 

This trade to our West Indies and American co¬ 
lonies is very considerable, as it employs so many 
ships and sailors, and so much of the growth of 
those colonies is again exported by us to other parts 
of the world, over and above what is consumed 
among us at home; and also, as all those goods, 
and a great deal of money in specie, is returned hi¬ 
ther for and in balance of our own manufactures 
and merchandises exported thither. On these ac¬ 
counts some have insisted that more real wealth is 
brought into Great Britain every year from those 
colonies, than is brought from the Spanish West 
Indies to Old Spain, notwithstanding the extent of 
their dominion is above twenty times as much, and 
notwithstanding the vast quantity of gold and silver 
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which they bring from the mines of Mexico and the 
mountains of Potosi. 

As the manufactures of England, particularly 
those of wool (cotton-wool included) and of silk, 
are the greatest, and amount to the greatest value 
of any single manufacture in Europe, so they not 
only employ more people, but those people gain 
the most money, that is to say, have the best wages 
for their work of any people in the world; and 
yet, which is a peculiar to England, the English 
manufactures are, allowing for their goodness, the 
cheapest at market of any in the world too. Even 
France itself, after all the pains they are at to get 
our wool, and all the expense they have been at to 
imitate our manufactures, by getting over our work * 
men, and giving them even greater wages than they 
had here, have yet made so little proficiency in it, 
that they still, in spite of the strictest prohibitions, 
send hither, and to Holland and Germany, for Eng¬ 
lish broadcloths, druggets, duroys, flannels, says, and 
several other sorts of our goods, to supply their own. 
Nor can they clothe themselves to their satisfaction 
with their own goods ; but if any French gentleman 
of quality comes over hither from France, he is 
sure to bring no more coats with him than backs, 
but immediately to make him new clothes as soon 
as he arrives, and to carry as many new suits home 
with him at his return as he can get leave to bring 
ashore when he comes there ; a demonstration that 
our manufacture exceeds theirs, after all their 
boasts of it, both in goodness and in cheapness, even 
by their own confession. But I am not now to en¬ 
ter upon the particular manufactures ; but the ge¬ 
neral trade in the manufacture. This particular 
being a trade of such a magnitude, it is to be ob¬ 
served for our purpose, that the greatness of it con¬ 
sists of two parts :— 
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1. The consumption of it at home, including our 
own plantations and factories. 

2. The exportation of it to foreign parts, exclu¬ 
sive of the said plantations and factories. 

It is the first of these which is the subject of my 
present discourse ; because the tradesmen to whom, 
and for whose instruction these sheets are designed, 
are the people principally concerned in the making 
all these manufactures, and wholly and solely con¬ 
cerned in dispersing and circulating them for the 
home consumption; and this, with some additions, 
as explained above, I call inland trade. 

The home consumption of our own goods, as it is 
very great, so it has one particular circumstance at¬ 
tending it, which exceedingly increases it as a trade ; 
and that is, that besides the numbers of people 
which it employs in the raising the materials, and 
making the goods themselves as a manufacture, 
there are multitudes of people employed, cattle 
maintained, with wagons and carts for the service 
on shore, barges and boats for carriage in the rivers, 
and ships and barks for carrying by sea, and all for 
the circulating these manufactures from one place 
to another for the consumption of them among the 
people. 

So that, in short, the circulation of the goods is 
a business bearing a very great proportion to the 
trade itself. 

This is owing to another particular circumstance 
of our manufacture, and perhaps is not so remark¬ 
ably the case of any other manufacture or country 
in Europe; namely, that though all our manufac¬ 
tures are used and called for by almost all the peo¬ 
ple, and that in every part of the whole British do¬ 
minion, yet they are made and wrought in several 
distinct and respective counties in Britain, and 
some of them at the remotest distance from one an- 
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other, hardly any two manufactures being made in 
one place. For example:— 

The broadcloth and druggets, in Wilts, Glou¬ 
cester, and Worcestershire. 

The serges, in Devon and Somersetshire. 

The narrowcloths, in Yorkshire and Stafford¬ 
shire. 

The kerseys, cottons, half-t hicks, duffields, plains, 
and coarser things, in Lancashire and Westmor¬ 
land. 

The shaloons, in the counties of Northampton, 
Berks, Oxford, Southampton, and York. 

The women’s stuffs, in Norfolk. 

The linseywoolseys, &c., at Kidderminster. 

The dimities and cotton-wares, at Manchester. 

The flannels, at Salisbury and in Wales. 

The tammies, at Coventry; and the like. 

It is the same, in some respects, with our provi¬ 
sions, especially for the supply of the city of Lon¬ 
don, and also of several other parts. 

When I speak of provision, I mean such as is not 
made use of in the county where it is made and 
produced. For example :— 

Butter, in firkins, in Suffolk and Yorkshire. 

Cheese, from Cheshire, Wiltshire, Warwickshire, 
and Gloucestershire. 

Herrings cured red, from Yarmouth in Norfolk. 

Coals for fuel, from Northumberland and Dur¬ 
ham. 

Malt, from the counties of Hertford, Essex, Kent, 
Bucks, Oxford, Berks, &c. 

And thus of many other things, which are the pro¬ 
per produce of one part of the country only, but are 
from thence dispersed for the ordinary use of the 
people into many, or perhaps into all the other coun- 
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ties of England, to the infinite advantage of our in¬ 
land commerce, and employing a vast number of 
people and cattle; and consequently, those people 
and cattle increasing the consumption of provisions 
and forage, and the improvement of lands; so true 
it is and so visible that trade increases people, and 
people increase trade. 

This carriage of goods in England from those 
places is chiefly managed by horses and wagons; 
the number of which is not to be guessed at, and is 
equal, in my opinion, to the whole trade of some na¬ 
tions ; and the rather, because of the great improve¬ 
ment of land, which proceeds from the employing 
so many thousands of horses as are furnished for 
this part of business. 

In other countries, and indeed in most countries 
in Europe, all their inland trade is carried on by 
the convenience of navigation, either by coastings 
on the sea, or by river navigation. It is true, our 
coasting trade is exceeding great, and employs a 
prodigious number of ships, as well from all the 
shores of England to London, as from one port to 
another. 

But as to our river navigation, it is not equal to 
it, though in some places it is very great too; but 
we have but a very few navigable rivers in Eng¬ 
land, compared with those of other countries; nor 
are many of those rivers we have, navigable to any 
considerable length from the sea. The most con¬ 
siderable rivers in England for navigation are as 
follow:— 


The Thames, 
The Trent, 
The Severn, 
The Wye, 


The Ouse, 
The Humber, 
The Air, and 
The Calder. 


These are navigable a considerable way, and re- 

s 2 
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ceive several other navigable rivers into them : but, 
except these, there are very few rivers in England 
which are navigable much above the first town of 
note within their mouth. In a word, our river na¬ 
vigation is not to be named for carriage with the 
vast bulk of carriage by packhorses and by wa¬ 
gons ; nor must the carriage by pedlars on their 
backs be omitted. 

This carriage is the medium of our inland trade; 
and, as I said, is a branch of the inland trade itself. 
This great carriage is occasioned by the situation 
of our produce and manufactures. For example :— 

The Taunton and Exeter serges, perpetuanas, 
and duroys, come chiefly by land. 

The clothing, such as the broadcloth and drug¬ 
gets, from Wilts, Gloucester, Worcester, and Shrop¬ 
shire, come all by land-carriage to London, and go 
down again by land-carriage to all parts of Eng¬ 
land. 

The Yorkshire clothing trade, the Manchester 
and Coventry trade, all by land, not to London 
only, but to all parts of England, by horse-packs; 
the Manchester men being, saving their wealth, a 
kind of pedlars who carry their goods themselves to 
the country shopkeepers everywhere, as do now the 
Yorkshire and Coventry manufacturers also. 

Now, in all these manufactures, however remote 
one from another, every town in England uses some¬ 
thing, not only of one or other, but of all the rest: 
every sort of goods is wanted everywhere ; and 
where they make one sort of goods and sell them 
all over England, they at the same time want other 
goods from almost every other part. For exam¬ 
ple :— 

Norwich makes chiefly woollen stuffs and camlets, 
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and these are sold all over England; but then 
Norwich buys broadcloth from Wilts and Worces¬ 
tershire, serges and segathies from Devon and So¬ 
mersetshire, narrowcloth from Yorkshire, flannel 
from Wales, coals from Newcastle, and the like ; 
and so it is, mutatis mutandis , of most of the 
other parts. 

The circulating of these goods, in this manner, is 
the life of our inland trade ; and increases the 
numbers of our people, by keeping them employed 
at home; and indeed of late they are prodigiously 
multiplied ; and they again increase our trade. 

As the demand for all sorts of English goods is 
thus great, and they are thus extended in every 
part of the island, so the tradesmen are dispersed 
and spread over every part also; that is to say, in 
every town, great or little, we find shopkeepers, 
wholesale or retail, who are concerned in this cir¬ 
culation, and hand forward the goods to the last 
consumer. From London the goods go chiefly to 
the great towns, and from thence again to the 
smaller markets, and from those to the meanest vil¬ 
lages ; so that all the manufactures of England, 
and most of them also of foreign countries, are to be 
found in the meanest village, and in the remotest 
corner of the whole island of Britain ; and are to be 
bought, as it were, at everybody’s door. 

This shows not the extent of our manufactures 
only, but the usefulness of them, and how they are 
so necessary to mankind, that our own people can¬ 
not be without them, and every sort of them, and 
cannot make one thing serve for another ; but as 
they sell their own, so they buy from others, and 
everybody here trades with everybody; this it is 
that gives the whole manufacture so universal a 
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circulation, and makes it so immensely great in 
England. 

Again, the magnitude of the city of London adds 
very considerably to the greatness of the inland 
trade; for as this city is the centre of our trade, so 
all the manufactures are brought hither, and from 
hence circulated again to all the country, as they 
are particularly called for. But that is not all; the 
magnitude of the city influences the whole nation 
also in the article of provisions, and something is 
raised in every county in England, however remote, 
for the supply of London ; nay, all the best of every 
produce is brought hither; so that all the people 
and all the lands in England seem to be at work 
for, or employed by, or on the account of, this over¬ 
grown city. 

This makes the trade increase prodigiously, even 
as the city itself increases ; and we all know the 
city is very greatly increased within few years past. 
Again; as the whole nation is employed to feed and 
clothe this city, so here is the money by which all 
the people in the whole nation seem to be supported 
and maintained. But this is worthy of a chapter by 
itself, for the honour of this noble metropolis, which 
the reader will find in chap, xxxiv., and I shall 
therefore say no more of it here than is necessary 
to my present subject of the inland trade. 

I have endeavoured to make some calculation of 
the number of shopkeepers in this kingdom, but I 
find it not to be done. It is as impossible likewise 
to make any guess at the bulk of their trade, and 
how much they return yearly; nor if we could, 
would it give any foundation for any just calculation 
of the value of goods in general, because all our 
goods circulate so much, and go so often through 
very many hands before they come to the consumer; 
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this so often passing every sort of goods through so 
many hands, before it comes into the hands of the 
last consumer, is that which makes our trade be so 
immensely great. For example, if there is made in 
England, for our home consumption, the value of 
one hundred thousand pounds’ worth of any parti¬ 
cular goods; say, for instance, that it be so many 
pieces of serge or cloth, and if this goes through ten 
tradesmen’s hands before it comes to the last con¬ 
sumer, then there is ten hundred thousand pounds 
returned in trade for that one hundred thousand 
pounds’ worth of goods; and so of all the sorts of 
goods we trade in. 

Again, as I said above, all our manufactures are 
so useful to, and depend on one another so much in 
trade, that the sale of one necessarily causes the 
demand of the other, in all parts ; for example, 
suppose the poorest countryman wants to be clothed, 
or suppose it be a gentleman wants to clothe one of 
his servants, whether a footman in a livery, or sup¬ 
pose it be any servant in ordinary apparel, yet he 
shall, in some part, employ almost every one of the 
manufacturing counties of England, for making up 
one ordinary suit of clothes. For example:— 

If his coat be of woollen cloth, he has that from 
Yorkshire. 

The lining is shaloon, from Berkshire. 

The waiscoat is of calimanco, from Norwich. 

The breeches of a strong drugget, from Devizes, 
Wiltshire. 

The stockings, being of yarn, from Westmorland. 

The hat is a felt, from Leicester. 

The gloves of leather, from Somersetshire. 

The shoes from Northampton. 

The buttons from Macclesfield, in Cheshire; or. 
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if they are of metal, they come from Birmingham, or 
"Warwickshire. 

His garters from Manchester. 

His shirt of home-made linen of Lancashire or 
Scotland. 

If it be thus of every poor man’s clothing, or of a . 
servant, what must it be of the master and of the 
rest of the family ? And in this particular the case 
is the same, let the family live where they will; so 
that all these manufactures must be found in all the 
remotest towns and counties in England, be it where 
you will. 

Again, take the furnishing of our houses; it is 
the same in proportion, and according to the figure 
and quality of the person. Suppose, then, it be a 
middling tradesman, who is going to live in some 
market town, and to open his shop there; suppose 
him not to deal in the manufacture, but in such sort 
of wares as the country grocers sell. 

This man, however, must clothe himself and his 
wife, and must furnish his house; let us see, then, 
to how many counties and towns among our manu¬ 
facturers must he send for his needful supply ; nor 
is the quantity concerned in it; let him furnish 
himself as frugally as he pleases, yet he must have 
something of every necessary thing; and we will 
suppose, for the present purpose, the man lived in 
Sussex, where very few, if any manufactures are 
carried on; suppose he lived at Horsham, which is 
a market town in or near the middle of the county. 

For his clothing of himself (for we must allow him 
to have a new suit of clothes when he begins the 
world), take them to be just as above; for as to the 
quality or quantity, it is much the same ; only that 
instead of buying the cloth from Yorkshire, perhaps 
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he has it a little finer than the poor man above, and 
so his comes out of Wiltshire; and his stockings 
are, it may be, of worsted, not of yarn; and so they 
came from Nottingham, not Westmorland ; but this 
does not at all alter the case. 

Come we next to his wife; and she, being a good 
honest townsman’s daughter, is not dressed over¬ 
fine ; yet she must have something decent, being 
new married too, and especially, as times go, when 
the burgher’s wives of Horsham, or any other town, 
go as fine as they do in other places; allow her 
then to have a silk gown, with all the necessaries 
belonging to a middling tolerable appearance, yet 
you shall find all the nation more or less concerned 
in clothing this country grocer’s wife, and furnishing 
his house, and yet nothing at all extravagant; for 
example:— 

Her gown and petticoat, a plain English mantua 
silk, manufactured in Spitalfields. 

Her lining, a piece of chequered stuff, made at 
Bristol and Norwich. 

Her under-petticoat, a piece of black calimanco, 
made at Norwich; quilted at home, if she be a good 
housewife; but the quilting of cotton from Man¬ 
chester, or cotton-wool from abroad. 

Her inner petticoats, flannel and swan-skin, from 
Salisbury and Wales. 

Her stockings from Tewksbury, if ordinary; from 
Leicester if woven. 

Her lace and edgings from Stony Stratford the 
first, and Great Marlow the last. 

Her muslin from foreign trade, as likewise her 
linen, being something finer than the man’s, may 
perhaps be a Guilick-holland. 

Her wrapper, or morning-gown, a piece of Irish 
linen, printed at London. 
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Her black hood, a thin English lustring. 

Her gloves, lambskin, from Berwick and North¬ 
umberland, or Scotland. 

Her ribands, being but very few, from Coventry 
or London. 

Her riding-hood, of English worsted camlet, 
made at Norwich. 

Come next to the furniture of their house ; it is 
scarce credible to how many counties of England, 
and how remote, the furniture of but a mean house 
must send them; and how many people are every¬ 
where employed about it; nay, and the meaner the 
furniture, the more people and places employed ; for 
example:— 

The hangings, suppose them to be ordinary 
linseywoolsey, are made at Kidderminster, dyed 
in the country, and painted or watered at Lon¬ 
don. 

The chairs, if of cane, are made at London; the 
ordinary matted chairs, perhaps in the place where 
they live. 

Tables, chests of drawers, &c., made at London; 
as also looking-glass. 

Bedding, &c., the curtains, suppose of serge, from 
Taunton and Exeter; or of camlets, from Norwich; 
or the same with the hangings as above. 

The ticking comes from the west country, So¬ 
merset and Dorsetshire. 

The feathers also from the same country. 

The blankets from Witney in Oxfordshire. 

The rugs from Westmorland and Yorkshire. 

The sheets, if good linen, from Ireland. 

Kitchen utensils and chimney furniture, almost 
all the brass and iron from Birmingham and Shef¬ 
field. 
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Earthenware from Stafford, Nottingham, and 
Kent. 

Glass ware from Sturbridge in Worcestershire 
and London. 

So that, as I said before, there is no particular 
place in England where all the manufactures are 
made, but every county or place has its peculiar 
sort or particular manufacture, in which the people 
are wholly employed; and for all the rest that is 
wanted, they fetch them from other parts. 

Nor do the shopkeepers go or send to all the 
several countries where those goods are made; that 
is to say, to this part for the cloth, or to that for the 
lining; to another for the buttons, and to another 
for the thread ; but they again correspond with the 
wholesale dealers in London, where there are par¬ 
ticular shops and warehouses for all these; and they 
not only furnish the country shopkeepers, but give 
them large credit, and sell them great quantities of 
goods, by which they again are enabled to trust the 
tailors, who make the clothes, or even their neigh¬ 
bours, who wear them; and the manufacturers in 
the several counties do the like by those wholesale 
dealers who supply the country shops. 

This method of trade brings another article in, 
which also is the great foundation of the increase of 
commerce; and the prodigious magnitude of our 
inland trade is much owing to it; and that is giving 
credit, by which every tradesman is enabled to trade 
for a great deal more than he otherwise could do *, 
and by that means is able to trust out his goods to 
others, and give them time, and so under one an¬ 
other ; nay, I may say, many a tradesman begins the 
world with borrowed stocks, or with no stock at all, 
but that of credit, and yet carries on a trade for 
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several hundreds, nay, for several thousands of 
pounds a year. 

By this means the trade in general is infinitely 
increased; nay, the stock of the kingdom in trade 
is doubled or trebled, or more; and there is infi¬ 
nitely more business carried on than the real stock 
is able to manage, if no credit was to be given ; for 
credit in this particular is a stock, and that not an 
imaginary, but a real one; for the tradesman who 
perhaps begins but with five hundred, or one thou¬ 
sand pounds’ stock, shall be able to furnish or stock 
his shop with four times the sum in the value of 
goods; and as he gives credit again and trusts 
other tradesmen under him, so he launches out 
into a trade of a great magnitude; and yet, if 
he is a prudent manager of his business, he finds 
himself able to answer his payments, and so conti¬ 
nually supply himself with goods, keeping up the 
reputation of his dealings and the credit of his shop, 
though his stock be not a fifth, nay, sometimes not 
a tenth part, in proportion to the returns that he 
makes by the year ; so that credit is the foundation 
on which the trade of England is made so consider¬ 
able. 

Nor is it enough to say, that people must and 
will have goods, and that the consumption is the 
same; it is evident, that the consumption is not 
the same ; and in those nations where they give no 
credit, or not so much as here, the trade is small in 
proportion. 

This subject we shall further pursue in our 
xlv. chapter. And it will be still more illustrated 
in our xlvi. in our account of that prodigious branch 
of trade, the sea and land carriage of England; as 
likewise in our xlvii., xlviii., and xlix. chapters. 
At present we will pursue this important subject of 
credit, which well deserves a chapter by itself. 
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CHAP. XXVII. 

Of credit in trade; and how a tradesman ought to 
value and improve it . That our English trades- 
men excel all others in the management of credit . 
How easily lost , and how hard to be recovered '. 
Honesty and industry the two great supports of 
credit . 

Credit, next to real stock, is the foundation, the 
life and soul of business in a private tradesman ; it 
is his prosperity ; it is his support in the substance 
of his whole trade; even in public matters it is the 
strength and fund of a nation : we felt in the late 
wars the consequence of both the extremes, viz., of 
wanting, and of enjoying, a complete fund of credit. 

Credit makes war, and makes peace; raises ar¬ 
mies, fits out navies, fights battles, besieges towns ; 
and, in a word, it is more justly called the sinews 
of war, than the money itself; because it can do all 
these things without money; nay, it will bring in 
money to be subservient, though it be independent. 

Credit makes the soldier fight without pay, the 
armies march without provisions, and it makes 
tradesmen keep open shop without stock. The 
force of credit is not to be described by words; it 
is an impregnable fortification, either for a nation, 
or for a single man in business; and he that has 
credit is invulnerable, whether he has money or 
no; nay, it will make money ; and, which is yet 
more, it adds a value, and supports whatever value 
it adds, to the meanest substance; it makes paper 
pass for money, and fills the exchequer and the 
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a vend abroad. This is apparent, our home trade 
having so far increased our manufacture, that Eng¬ 
land may be said to be able almost to clothe the 
whole world; and in our carrying on the foreign 
trade wholly upon the English stocks giving credit 
to almost all the nations of the world ; for it is evi¬ 
dent our stocks lie at this time upon credit in the 
warehouses of the merchants in Spain and Portugal, 
Holland and Germany, Italy and Turkey; nay, in 
New Spain and Brazil. 

It must be likewise said, to the honour of our 
English tradesmen, that they understand how to 
manage the credit they both give and take, better 
than any other tradesmen in the world; indeed 
they have a greater opportunity to improve it and 
make use of it, and therefore maybe supposed to be 
more ready in making the best of their credit, than 
any other nations are. 

Hence it is that we frequently find tradesmen 
carrying on a prodigious trade with but a middling 
stock of their own, the rest being all managed by the 
force of their credit. For example; I have known a 
man in a private warehouse in London trade for 
forty thousand pounds a year sterling, and carry on 
such a return for many years together, and not have 
more than one thousand pounds’ stock of his own, 
all the rest being the stocks of other men running 
continually through his hands. And this is not 
practised now and then, as a great rarity, but is 
very frequent in trade, and may be seen every day, 
as what, in its degree, runs through the whole body 
of the tradesmen in England. 

We see very considerable families who buy no¬ 
thing but on trust; even bread, beer, butter, cheese, 
beef and mutton, wine, grocery, &c., which even 
the meanest families buy generally for ready money. 
Thus I have known a family, whose revenue has been 
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some thousands a year, pay their butcher, and baker, 
and grocer, and cheesemonger, by a hundred 
pounds at a time, and be generally a hundred more 
in each of their debts ; and yet the tradesmen have 
thought it well worth while to trust them, and their 
pay has in the end been very good. 

This is what, I say, brings land so much in debt 
to trade, and obliges the tradesmen to take credit 
one of another ; and yet they do not lose by it nei¬ 
ther, for the tradesmen find it in the price, and they 
take care to make such families pay warmly for the 
credit, in the rate of their goods. Nor can it be 
expected it should be otherwise; for unless the 
profit answered it, the tradesman could not afford 
to be so long without his money. 

This credit takes its beginning in our manufac¬ 
tures, even at the very first of the operation ; for 
the master-manufacturer himself begins it. Take 
a country clothier or bay-maker, or what other 
maker of goods you please, provided he be one that 
puts out the goods to the making ; though he cannot 
have credit for spinning and weaving, in which the 
poor are employed, who must have their money as 
they earn it; yet he buys his wool at the stapler’s 
or feltmonger’s, at two or three months’ credit; he 
buys his oil and soap of the country shopkeeper, or 
has it sent down from his factor at London, and 
gets longer credit for that, and the like of all other 
things ; so that a clothier of any considerable busi¬ 
ness, when he comes to die, shall appear to be four 
or five thousand pounds in debt. 

But then look into his books, and you shall find 
his factor at Black well-hall, who sells his cloths, or 
the warehouse-keeper who sells his duroys and 
druggets, or both together, have two thousand 
pounds’ worth of goods in hand left unsold ; and has 
trusted out to drapers and merchants, to the value 
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of four thousand pounds more; and look into his 
workhouse at home, viz., his wool-lofts, his comb- 
ing-shop, his yarn-chamber, and the like, and there 
you will find it, in wool unspun, and in yarn spun, 
and in wool at the spinner’s, and in yarn at and in 
the looms at the weavers, in rape oil, Gallipoli oil, 
and perhaps soap, &c., in his warehouses, and in 
cloths at the milling-mill, and in his rowing-shops, 
finished and unfinished, four thousand pounds’worth 
of goods more; so that though this clothier owed 
five thousand pounds at his death, he has neverthe¬ 
less died in good circumstances, and has five thou¬ 
sand pounds’ estate clear to go among his children, 
and all his debts paid and discharged. However, it 
is evident, that at the very beginning of this manu¬ 
facturer’s trade, his five thousand pounds’ stock is 
made ten thousand, by the help of his credit, and 
he trades for three times as much in the year; so 
that five thousand pounds’ stock makes ten thousand 
pounds’ stock and credit, and that together makes 
thirty thousand pounds a year returned in trade. 

When you come from him to the warehouse¬ 
keeper in London, there you double and treble upon 
it, to an unknown degree; for the London whole¬ 
sale man shall at his death appear to have credit 
among the country clothiers for ten or fifteen thou¬ 
sand pounds, and yet have kept up an unspotted 
credit all his days. 

W x hen he is dead, and his executors or widow 
comes to look into things, they are frighted with 
the very appearance of such a weight of debts, and 
begin to doubt how his estate will come out at the 
end of it; but when they come to cast up his books 
and his warehouse, they find, 

In debts abroad, perhaps thirty thousand pounds; 
In goods in his warehouse, twelve thousand 
pounds, 
c. e. t. r. 


T 
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So that, in a word, the man has died immensely 
rich; that is to say, worth between twenty and 
thirty thousand pounds; only that having been a 
long stander in trade, and having a large stock, he 
drove a very great business, perhaps to the tune of 
sixty to seventy thousand pounds a year; and so 
that, of all the thirty thousand pounds owing, there 
may be very little of it delivered above four to six 
months; and the debtors being many of them con¬ 
siderable merchants, and good paymasters, there is 
no difficulty in getting in money enough to clear all 
his own debts; and the widow and children being 
left well, are not in such haste for the rest, but that 
it comes in time enough to make them easy; and 
at length it all comes in, or with but little loss. 

As it is thus in great things, it is the same in 
proportion with small; so that, in all the trade of 
England, you may reckon two-thirds of it carried on 
upon credit; in which reckoning I suppose I speak 
much within compass; for in some trades there are 
four parts of five carried on so, and in some more. 

All these things serve to show the infinite value 
which credit is of to the tradesman, as well as to 
trade itself. Credit is the choicest jewel the trade- 
man is trusted with; it is better than money many 
ways ; if a man has 10,000/. in money, he may cer¬ 
tainly trade for 10,000/. and if he has no credit, he 
cannot trade for a shilling more. 

But to come close to the case of the youngbeginner 
and trader; if credit be so nice and necessary a 
thing, what are the methods a young tradesman is 
to take to gain a good share of credit in his begin¬ 
ning, and to preserve and maintain it when it is 
gained ? 

Every tradesman’s credit is supposed to be good 
at first; he that begins without credit, is an unhappy 
wretch of a tradesmam indeed, and may be said to 
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be broke even before he sets up; for what can a 
man do, who by any misfortune in his conduct during 
his apprenticeship, or by some ill character upon 
him so early, begins with a blast upon his credit ? 
my advice to such a young man would be, not to 
set up at all; or if he did, to stay for some time, 
till by some better behaviour, either as a journey¬ 
man, or as an assistant in some other man’s shop or 
warehouse, he has recovered himself; or else to go 
and set up in some other place or town remote from 
that where he has been bred ; for he must have a 
great assurance that can flatter himself to set up, 
and believe he shall easily recover a lost reputa¬ 
tion. 

But take a young tradesman as setting up with 
the ordinary stock, and who has done nothing to 
hurt his character, and to give people a suspicion of 
him; what is such a one to do ? 

The answer is short; two things principally raise 
credit in trade; and these are,— 

1. Industry: 2. Honesty. 

I have dwelt upon the first; the last I have but 
few words to say to, because that head requires no 
comment, no explanations or enlargements; nothing 
can support credit, be it public or private, but 
honesty ; a punctual dealing, a general probity in 
every transaction; he that once breaks through his 
honesty, violates his credit; once denominate a man 
a knave, and you need not forbid any man to trust 
him. 

It is not the quality of the person will give credit 
to his dealing; a private shopkeeper shall borrow 
money much easier than a prince, if he has the re¬ 
putation of an honest man ; not the crown itself can 
give credit to the head that wears it, if once he that 

t 2 
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wears it comes but to mortgage his honour in the 
matter of payment. 

Who would have lent king Charles II. oOZ. on the 
credit of his own word or bond, after the shutting 
up the Exchequer ? the royal word was made a jest 
of, and the character of the king was esteemed a 
fluttering trifle, which no man would venture his 
money upon. 

In king William’s time the case was much the 
same at first; though the king had not broken his 
credit then with any man, yet how did they break 
their faith with the whole world, by the deficiency 
of the funds, the giving high and ruinous interest to 
men almost as greedy as vultures, the causing the go¬ 
vernment to pay great and extravagant rates for 
what they bought, and great premiums for what they 
borrowed! these were the injuries to the public for 
want of credit; nor was it in the power of the whole 
nation to remedy it till the parliament recovered it. 
And how was it done ? only by the same method a 
private person must do the same, viz., by doing 
justly, and fairly, and honestly, by everybody. 

Thus credit began to revive, and to enlarge itself 
again; and usury, which had, as it were, eaten up 
mankind in business, declined, and so things came 
to their right way again. 

The case is the same with a tradesman; if he 
shuffles in payment, bargains at one time, and pays 
at another, breaks his word and his honour in the 
road of his business, he is gone; no man will take 
his bills, nor trust him ; for nothing but probity will 
support credit; just, fair, and honourable dealings 
give credit; and nothing but the same just, fair, and 
honourable dealings will preserve it. 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 

Of the tradesman's punctual paying his hills and 
promissory notes , and the credit he gains hy it. 
Of protesting bills. Error of the country manu¬ 
facturer in overloading the factor. A trades¬ 
man ought not to suffer himself to he overdrawn. 
What punctualities are required in bills of ex¬ 
change and promissory notes. Of the three days 
of grace. The nature of foreign bills of exchange , 
and the niceties to be observed in them. Advant¬ 
ages to a tradesman who pays his bills well. 
Forms of bills drawn on several occasions. 

As credit is maintained by just and honest dealing, 
so that just dealing depends very much upon the 
tradesman’s punctual payment of money in the se¬ 
veral demands that may be made upon him. The 
ordinary demands of money upon a tradesman are,— 

1. Promises of money for goods bought at "time. 

2. Bills drawn upon him; which, generally speak¬ 
ing, are from the country. 

3. Bills of exchange, and promissory notes under 
his hand, which are passed oftentimes upon buying 
his goods, bought also at time; as in the first head. 

4. Bonds, or other securities, bearing interest, 
given chiefly for money borrowed. 

I. As to the first article, promises of money for 
goods bought at time; this indeed is the loosest ar¬ 
ticle in a tradesman’s payments; for, in this case, 
not one man in twenty keeps to his time; and so 
easy are tradesmen to one another, that, in general, 
it is not much expected; but he that pays tolerably 
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well, and without dunning, is deemed a good man, 
and shall be trusted anywhere, and keeps up a 
character in his business; and is as lofty and 
touchy, if his credit be called in question, as if he 
paid all ready money ; and shall often buy his goods 
as cheap upon the credit of his ordinary pay, as 
another man shall that brings his money in his hand. 

And indeed it is reasonable it should be so; for 
the ready money man comes and buys a parcel here 
and a parcel there, and comes but seldom; but the 
other comes as often as he wants goods, buys con¬ 
siderably, and, it may be said, pays currently too. 

But though credit is maintained in this case, upon 
the easiest terms of any other, yet even here the 
tradesman must have a great care to keep it up; or 
he may get the character of being what (in the 
language of trade) is called long-winded, putting off 
continually, till he will bear dunniog; then his 
credit fails; his dealer, who trusted him perhaps a 
1000Z. thick before, and esteemed him as good as 
ready money, now grows sick of him, cares not 
whether he deals with him or no, and at last refuses 
to trust him any longer; and then his credit is 
quite sunk and gone. 

11. As to the second article, of bills drawn upon 
him from the country; it is but a little while ago 
since those bills were the loosest things in trade; 
for as they could not be protested, so men could not 
always sue for them, but rather return them to the 
person from whom they received them. 

But the late law made for noting and protesting 
inland bills, alters the case very much; bills now 
accepted, are protested in form; and if not punc¬ 
tually paid, are either returned immediately, or the 
person on whom they are drawn is liable to be sued 
at law; either of which is a blow to the credit of 
the acceptor. 
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A tradesman may, without hurt to his reputation 
refuse to accept a bill; for then, when the notary 
comes, he gives his reasons, viz., that he refuses to 
accept the bill for want of advice, or for want of 
effects in his hands for account of the drawer, or 
that he has not given orders to draw upon him; in 
all which cases the non-acceptance touches the 
credit of the drawer; for in trade it is always 
esteemed a dishonourable thing to draw upon any 
man that has not effects in his hands to answer the 
bill; or to draw without order ; or to draw, and not 
give advice of it; because it looks like a forwardness 
to take the remitter’s money without giving him a 
sufficient demand for it, where he expects and ought 
to have it. 

A tradesman comes to me in London, and desires 
me to give him a bill payable at Bristol; for he is 
going to the fair there, and, being to buy goods 
there, he wants money at Bristol to pay for them. 
If I give him a bill, he pays me down the money 
upon receipt of it, depending upon my credit for the 
acceptance of the bill. If I draw this bill where I 
have no reason to draw it, where I have no demand, 
or no effects to answer it, or if I give my correspon¬ 
dent no advice of it, I abuse the remitter, that is, 
the man whose money I take; and this reflects upon 
my credit that am the drawer; and the next time 
this tradesman wants money at Bristol fair, he will 
not come to me; No, says he, his last bills were not 
accepted; or, if he does come to me, then he de¬ 
mands, that he should not pay his money till he 
has advice that my bills are accepted. 

But, on the other hand, if bills are right drawn, 
and advice duly given, and the person has effects in 
his hands; then, if he refuses the bill, he says to the 
notary, he does not accept the bill; but gives no 
reason for it, only that he says absolutely, I will not 
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accept it; you may take that for an answer; or he 
adds, I refuse to accept it for reasons best known to 
myself. This is sometimes done ; but this does not 
leave the person’s credit, who refuses, so clear as 
the other, though perhaps it may not so directly re¬ 
flect upon him; but it leaves the case a little dubi¬ 
ous and uncertain; and men will be apt to write 
back to the person who sent the bill, to inquire what 
the drawer says to it, and what account he gives, or 
what character he has upon his tongue for the per¬ 
son drawn upon. 

As the punctual paying bills when accepted, is a 
main article in the credit of the acceptor, so a 
tradesman should be very cautious in permitting 
him to draw upon him where he has not effects, or 
does not give order; for though, as I said, it ought 
not to affect his reputation not to accept a bill 
where it ought not to be drawn, yet a tradesman 
that is nice of his own character does not love to be 
always or often refusingto accept bills, or to have bills 
drawn upon him where he has no reason to accept 
them; and therefore he will be very positive in forbid¬ 
ding such drawing; and if, notwithstanding that, the 
importunities of the country tradesman oblige him to 
draw, the person drawn upon will give smart and 
and rough answers to such bills; as particularly, 
I refuse to accept this bill, because I have no ef¬ 
fects of the drawer’s to answer it: or thus, I refuse 
to accept this bill, because I not only gave no orders 
to draw, but gave positive orders not to draw: or 
thus, I neither will accept this bill, nor any other 
this man shall draw; and the like. This tho¬ 
roughly clears the credit of the acceptor, and reflects 
grossly on the drawer. 

It is the great error of our country manufacturers, 
in many, if not in most parts of England at this 
time, that as soon as they can finish their goods. 
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they hurry them up to London to their factor ; and 
as soon as the goods are gone, immediately follow 
them with their bills for their money, without wait¬ 
ing to hear whether the goods are come to a mar¬ 
ket, are sold, or in demand, and whether they are 
likely to sell quickly or not. Thus they load the 
fafctor’s warehouse with their goods before they are 
wanted, and load the factor with their bills before 
it is possible that he can have gotten cash in his 
hand to pay them. 

This is, first, a direct borrowing money of their 
factor; and it is borrowing, as it were, whether the 
factor will lend or no, and sometimes whether he 
can or no. The factor, if he be a man of money, 
and answers their bills, fails not to make them pay 
for advancing; or sells the goods to loss to answer 
the bills, which is making them pay dear for the 
loan ; or refuses their bills, and so balks both their 
business and their credit. 

But if the factor, willing to oblige his employers, 
and knowing he shall otherwise lose their commis¬ 
sion, accepts the bills on the credit of the goods, 
and then, not being able to sell the goods in time, 
is also made unable to pay the bills when due, this 
reflects upon his credit, though the fault is indeed 
in the drawer, whose effects are not come in; and 
this has ruined many an honest factor. 

But the damage lies on the circumstance of ac¬ 
cepting the bill; for the factor lends his employer 
the money the hour he accepts the bill; and the 
blow to his credit is, for not paying when accepted. 
When the bill is accepted, the acceptor is debtor to 
the person to whom the bill is payable, or, in his 
right, to every endorser ; for a bill of exchange is, 
in this case, differing from a bond, viz., that the 
right of action is transferrable by endorsement; 
and every endorser has a right to sue the acceptor 
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in his own name, and can transfer that right to an¬ 
other ; whereas, in a bond, though it be given to me 
by assignment, I must sue in the name of the first 
person to whom the bond is payable, and he may at 
any time discharge the bond, notwithstanding my 
assignment. 

Upon the whole; all tradesmen that trade thus, 
whether by commission from the country, or upon 
their own accounts, should make it the standing 
order of their business, not to suffer themselves to 
be overdrawn by the employers, so as to straighten 
themselves in their cash, and make them unable to 
pay their bills when accepted ; for it is to be ob¬ 
served, that when a tradesman once comes to suffer 
himself to be thus overdrawn, and sinks his credit 
in kindness to his employer, he buys his employ¬ 
ment so dear, as all his employer can do for him 
can never repay the price. 

III. But in bills of exchange or promissory notes, 
he that values his reputation in trade, should never 
let a bill come twice for payment, or a note under 
his hand stay a day after it is due, that is to say, 
after the three days of grace, as it is called : those 
three days indeed are granted to all bills of ex¬ 
change, not by law, but by the custom of trade. It 
is hard to tell when this custom began ; but it is 
one of those many instances which may be given, 
where custom of trade is equal to an established 
law ; and it is so much law in itself, that no bill is 
protested now, till those three days are expired. 

Bills of exchange being thus sacred in trade, and 
inland bills being (by the late law for protesting 
them, and giving interest and damage upon them) 
made, as near as can be, equally sacred, nothing 
can be of more moment to a tradesman than to pay 
them always punctually. 

There are a great many variations in the drawing 
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bills from foreign countries, according as the custom 
and usages of merchants direct, and according as 
the coins and rates of exchange differ, and accord¬ 
ing as the same terms are differently understood in 
several places; as the word 4 usance/ and ‘ two 
usance,’ which is a term for the number of days 
given for payment, after the date of the bill. And 
though this is a thing particularly relating to mer¬ 
chants and to foreign commerce, yet, as the nature 
of bills of exchange is pretty general, and that 
sometimes an inland tradesman, especially in sea¬ 
port towns, may be obliged to take foreign accepted 
bills in payment for their goods ; or, if they have 
money to spare, may be asked to discount such bills; 
I say, on this account, and that they may know the 
value of a foreign bill when they see it, and how far 
it has to run before it will be demanded, I think it 
not foreign to the case before me, to give them the 
following account. 

As to the times of payment in foreign bills of 
exchange, and the terms of art ordinarily used by 
merchants in drawing, and expressed in the said 
bills ; the times of payment are either, 1. at sight; 
which is to be understood, not the day it is pre¬ 
sented, but three days (called days of grace) after 
the bill is accepted; 2. usance; 3. two usance. 
There are also usages of towns and places during 
the great fairs held in those places : as, a bill drawn 
upon a merchant at Madrid, during the great fair 
there, and accepted in the fair, is payable at four 
months; at Lyons, the like is three months ; and 
at Frankfort au Main, is six months. But to speak 
of the words usance and two usance only, which 
are the terms generally used now in drawing bills 
in foreign trade, they are understood as follows :— 

Usance between London and all the towns in the 
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states-generaTs dominions, and also in the pro¬ 
vinces now called the Austrian Netherlands, is one 
month; and two usance is two months; reckon¬ 
ing not from the acceptance of the bill, but from 
the date of it. 

Usance between London and Hamburgh, is 
two months ; Venice, is three months ; and double 
usance, or two usance, is double that time. 

Usance payable at Florence or Leghorn, is two 
months; but from thence payable at London, 
usance is three months. 

Usance from London to Rouen or Paris, is one 
month ; but they generally draw at a certain num¬ 
ber of days, usually twenty-one days’ sight. 

Usance from London to Seville, is two months ; 
as likewise between London and Lisbon, and Oporto, 
to or from. 

Usance from Genoa to Rome, is payable at Rome 
ten days after sight. 

Usance between Antwerp and Genoa, Naples, or 
Messina, is two months, whether to or from. 

Usance from Antwerp or Amsterdam, payable at 
Venice, is two months, payable in bank. 

There are abundance of niceties in the accepting 
and paying of bills of exchange, especially foreign 
bills, which I suppose needless to enter upon here; 
but this I think I should not omit, namely:— 

That if a man pays a bill of exchange before it is 
due, though he had accepted it; if the man to 
whom it was payable proves a bankrupt after he has 
received the money, and yet before the bill becomes 
due, the person who voluntarily paid the money 
before it was due, shall be liable to pay it again to 
the remitter ; for as the remitter delivered his mo¬ 
ney to the drawer in order to have it paid again to 
such persons as he shall order, it is and ought to be 
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in his power to divert the payment by altering the 
bill, and make it payable to any other person whom 
he thinks fit, during all the time between the ac¬ 
ceptance and the day of payment. 

This has been controverted, I know, in some 
cases; but I have always found, that, by the most 
experienced merchants, and especially in places of 
the greatest, business abroad, it was always given in 
favour of the remitter, viz., that the right of guiding 
the payment is in him, all the time the bill is run¬ 
ning ; and no bill can or ought to be paid before it 
is due, without the declared assent of the remitter, 
signified under his hand, and attested by the public 
notary. 

Though the inland tradesmen do not, and need 
not, acquaint themselves with the manner of foreign 
exchanges, yet there is a great deal of business done 
by exchange among ourselves, and at home, in 
which our inland trade is chiefly concerned ; and as 
this is the reason why I speak so much, and repeat 
it so often to the tradesman, for whose instruction I 
am writing, that he should maintain the credit of 
his bills, so it may not be amiss to give the trades¬ 
man some directions concerning such bills. 

1. A very great part of the bills drawn out of the 
several counties in England upon the London factors, 
and warehouse-keepers, are made payable to the ge¬ 
neral receivers of the several taxes and duties, cus¬ 
toms and excises, which are levied in the country in 
specie, and the money is remitted by those col¬ 
lectors and receivers: this generally appears by the 
bills or endorsements, which often mention it, in 
these words, For his majesty’s use. In this case, a 
default of payment of any of these bills, after being 
accepted, exposes the tradesman to the terror, as 
well as the terrible operation of an extent; which 
would, at least might, be to his utter ruin and un- 
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doing ; not only his credit is blasted, but his whole 
fortune and figure are demolished at once ; for an 
extent tears all to pieces. 

2. He is to consider that in other bills, where 
there is not the immediate hazard of an extent, yet 
the bills themselves pass frequently from one hand 
to another, by endorsement; and if the bill comes to 
be protested afterwards, and returned, it goes back 
again through all those hands, with this mark of the 
tradesman’s disgrace upon it, namely, that it has 
been accepted, but that the man who accepted it is 
not able to pay it. 

3. He is to consider that the grand characteristic 
of a tradesman, and by which credit is rated, is 
this of paying his bills well or ill. If any man 
goes to the neighbours or dealers of a tradesman to 
inquire of his credit, his fame in business, which is 
often done upon almost every extraordinary occa¬ 
sion ; the first question is, How does he pay his 
bills ? strongly intimating that if he does not pay 
his bills well, he cannot be sound at bottom; on the 
other hand, if a tradesman pays his bills punctually, 
let whatever other slur be upon his reputation, his 
credit will hold good. 

Besides, such a one has an infinite advantage in 
trade; he is a bank to himself; he can buy what 
bargains he pleases ; no advantage in business offers, 
but he can grasp at it, for his notes are as cur¬ 
rent as another man’s cash ; if he buys at time in 
the country, he has nothing to do but to order them 
to draw for their money when it is due; and he 
gains all the time given in the bills into the bargain. 

But then let me add a caution here, for the best 
of tradesmen not to neglect; viz. as the tradesmen 
should take care to pay his bills and notes currently, 
so that he may do it, he must be careful what notes 
he issues out, and how he suffers others to draw on 
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him. He that is careful of his reputation in busi¬ 
ness will also be cautious not to let any man he 
deals with overdraw him, or draw upon him before 
the money drawn for is due; and as to notes pro¬ 
missory, or under his hand, he is careful not to 
give out such notes but on good occasions, and 
where he has the effects in his hand to answer 
them ; this keeps his cash whole, and preserves his 
ability of performing and punctually paying when 
the notes become due; and the want of this caution 
has ruined the reputation of a tradesman many 
times, when he might otherwise have preserved 
himself in as good credit and condition as other 
men. 

All these cautions are made thus needful on ac¬ 
count of that one useful maxim, that the trades¬ 
man’s all depends upon his punctual complying with 
the payment of his bills and notes. 

And now it would be proper to take notice,— 

IV. Of the fourth general article laid down at 
the beginning of this chapter, which is that of bonds 
or other securities bearing interest, given chiefly for 
money borrowed; but as this article is of the utmost 
importance to the tradesman, it will be best to make 
it the subject of a chapter by itself; meanwhile, I 
will conclude this with observing, that many trades¬ 
men, in the country especially, being ignorant of the 
form of drawing bills, it may be useful to give them 
such forms as will always p&ss with the best and 
most experienced dealers, as follow:— 
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1. The form of a bill drawn for money remitted, 
and payable at a certain time after sight or accept¬ 
ance :— 


Norwich, Aug. 6th, 1737. 

Exchange for.£25 0 0 

Sir, 

At fourteen days after sight hereof, pray pay to 
Mr. Arthur Bancroft, or to his order, the sum of 
twenty and five pounds, value received of him; and 
place the same to account, as per advice from sir, 
Your very humble servant, 

C. D. 

To Mr. Edward Forster, at the Golden 
Cock in Cornhill, London. 

2. The form of a bill drawn for money lent, and 
drawn payable from the date of the bill:— 

Colchester, Aug. 10th, 1737. 
Exchange for ... . £43 15 7 

Sir, 

At fourteen days after the date hereof, please to 
pay to Mr. Abraham Barclay, or to his order, forty 
and three pounds fifteen shillings and seven-pence, 
value in account, as per advice. 

Your humble servant, 

D. E. 

To Mr. Fletcher Giles, 
merchant in London. 

3. Other circumstances may alter the form; as 
when a bill is drawn payable to another, but with¬ 
out any endorser, the person usual being lately de¬ 
ceased ; then the form is as follows:— 
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London, Aug. 17th, 1737. 

Exchange for . . . . £100 0 0 

Sir, 

At fourteen days after the date hereof, pray pay to 
Mr. John Lacey, the sum of one hundred pounds 
sterling, value of himself, and place it to account, as 
per advice. 

Your most humble servant, 

E. F. 

To Mr. Anthony Bramhall, near 
Blackwell-hall, London. 


4. Another form is, when your friend, whom you 
draw upon, knows that you intend such a particular 
draught, and has consented you should; then you 
draw thus:— 


London, Aug. 6th, 1737. 

Exchange for.£30 0 0 

At fourteen days after sight hereof, pray pay to 
Mr. George St. John, or order, the sum of thirty 
pounds, as per your own order, value in yourself, 
and place the same to account of 

Your most humble servant, 

G. K. 

To Mr. Henry Lambskin, 
in Sice-lane, London. 


5. Another is, when there needs no advice, as is 
often the case; then as follows :— 

C. E. T. I. 


IT 
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London, Aug. 6th, 1737. 

Exchange for . . . . £37 18 6 

Sir, 

At fourteen days after the date hereof, please to 
pay to Mr. Kenelm Martin, or his order, the sum of 
thirty-seven pounds eighteen shillings and sixpence, 
without further advice, value received. 

Your most humble servant. 

Q. 0. 

To Mr. Ralph Hodges, 

Merchant in London. 



CHAP. XXIX. 


Of the tradesman in distress borrowing money at 
interest , whether by bond or otherwise , to carry 
on his trade. Rules and cautions to be observed 
by such. Interest\ though legal , a canker-worm. 
The true nature and sad effects of it. The still 
more dreadful effects of taking up money where 
extortion is used. If a. tradesman gains twenty 
per cent, and pays but jive , he must be , probably, 
ruined at long run; except he ivere to give no 
credit , and sustain no losses. 

Many are the difficulties and distresses of the poor 
tradesman, when he comes to be straitened for 
money in his business ; no man is able to judge of 
them, but they who fall into the calamity of them ; 
and many are the shifts and turns, the projects and 
contrivances, tradesmen are driven to by the ne¬ 
cessity of their circumstances, to get out of those 
straits and difficulties; which, though they are 
not always successful, and, when they are so, 
always leave him in a worse and weaker state than 
they find him ; yet as sometimes they so far suc¬ 
ceed, as to extricate him out of the difficulty that 
presses and pinches him at that time, he thinks all 
the rest worth venturing; as a man drowning in 
the sea, will get on shore if he can, upon the coast 
that is before him, though he knows it to be an 
uninhabited island, where he is ' almost sure to 
perish at long run ; for here he sees immediate de¬ 
struction ; there he sees immediate life. 

tj 2 
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Just thus the distressed tradesman sees himself 
in an ocean of business, and, on that account, in¬ 
volved in difficulties, surrounded with the importu¬ 
nities of his bills,; debts comes slowly in, money is 
wanting; he has, perhaps, launched out of his 
depth in trade; he has taken too great credit while 
his credit was good, and given too great credit to 
those whose credit was not so good ; his payments 
did not come due before their payments were due 
also, and should have been made to answer them: 
but the difference lies here; when their payments 
are due, they can trespass upon their credit, and 
put him off with words instead of money, from one 
day to another, and, perhaps, from one w r eek and 
month to another; but bills are drawn on him from 
the country, payable at the precise time that his 
debts are due, for the countrymen cannot stay for 
their money: these bills are accepted ; that he can¬ 
not avoid ; and his credit is at stake, and he in the 
utmost state of desperation if they are not paid. 
Bills run from one tradesman to another, then to 
the goldsmith, or to the bank, and are endorsed 
from hand to hand ; and every one of these hears 
of it: if the tradesman delays payment, his credit 
is bandied about at the discretion of every little 
fellow, nay, at the mercy of those who have no dis¬ 
cretion: he is insulted at his door by those that 
demand payment; and on the Exchange, when the 
people meet there through whose hands the bills 
may have passed. Sir, says a merchant to his 
customer, who paid that bill to him for money, 
what did you give me that bill for ? I cannot get 
the money. Not the money, sir, says the customer! 
why the bill is due, and I thought he had been a 
very good man: sure your people have not been 
with him for it; or if they have been at his house, 
they did not speak with him. I tell you, says the 
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merchant, they have both been there, and have 
spoken with him too; but he put them off from 
time to time; I thought he bad been a good man, 
too, but I find he is a shuffling fellow. Well, sir, 
says the customer, being a man in good credit, 
I beg your pardon; I would not have given you the 
trouble, if I had not thought it had been good, and 
would have been currently paid; pray send your 
man to me as soon as you come home, and I will pay 
the money; but I will take no more bills upon him, 
I will warrant you. 

The merchant sends back the bill, and his cus¬ 
tomer solves his own credit by paying the money; 
but the tradesman’s credit suffers indelible re¬ 
proach; and neither of these two dealers, to be 
sure, will trade with him, or take his bills any 
more. The last man, having taken back the bill, 
sends it once more for payment, and with re¬ 
proaches sufficient, and such bitter words as wound 
the tradesman’s ears, as well as his credit. But 
what can he do ? He has not money; he may go 
and dun those that owe him enough to restore him, 
and answer all his demands; but they are in the 
same condition, and give him only words ; so he is 
forced to put off again. And what is the conse¬ 
quence? Why, this man returns the bill to an¬ 
other, and he to another; till, at last, he that had 
it out of the country, being concerned for the 
clothier that drew it, or, perhaps, doubting the 
clothier too, and willing to keep two strings, as we 
call it, to the bow, satisfies himself not to return 
the bill; but sends an officer to the distressed 
tradesman, and arrests him for the money. This 
part brings an increase of mischief to him. First, 
there is further disgrace; for he is fain to be be¬ 
holden to friends to bail him; and that, by the 
way, is exposing him too; and, sometimes, of as 
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bad a kind as any: then there are the charges to 
the officers for their dear-bought civility, and at 
the offices, and to an attorney ; and, after all, he is 
obliged to pay the bill as soon as he gets a little 
cash, with all the charges of the plaintiff too 

Thus, for a bill, perhaps, of forty or fifty pounds, 
he is publicly exposed, and personally insulted; is 
perplexed and plundered; and when he makes an 
end of it, as he must do, he pays, perhaps, first and 
last, five, or six, or seven pounds’ charges; and, at 
the same time, the person suing him fails not to rail 
plentifully at him to the clothier in the country; 
by which means his credit is as much sunk with 
him, though the bill is paid, as if it had never been 
paid at all. 

Now take the tradesman in the middle of his first 
anxieties upon such a case as this, and before it 
comes this length; the bill is payable on such a 
day, and that day is at hand, and perhaps he has 
more bills running upon him at the same time; the 
prospect is frightful, and he is in the utmost per¬ 
plexity about it: his credit, which he knows is the 
basis of his whole prosperity, is at stake, and in the 
utmost danger; and though he has sufficient to pay 
all his debts, if he was to wind up, and everybody 
was to pay him what they owe; yet, as he is not 
giving over, and he has given large credit, and 
cannot get his money in, what shall he do ? Why, 
we will suppose the best; that his credit being still 
good, he takes up a large sum of money, at legal 
interest only, and with it he pays his bills honour¬ 
ably ; and the flood that was breaking in upon him, 
is thus dammed out for the present, and he is made 
easy for that time; and other sums being offered 
him, on the reputation this had given him, he 
scruples not to accept them; and having, by this 
means, perhaps a thousand pounds or two in cash, 
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he falls presently into this false logic with himself. 
Well, says he, it is true, here is a great annual 
payment to go out for interest; but what then ? 
Sure I may afford to pay five pounds per cent, for 
money; I am sure I get ten per cent, by all the 
goods I sell, and it is hard if I should be hurt by 
paying out five per cent. I can be in no danger; 
it is only increasing my business a little, and I 
shall do well enough. And upon this, not consider¬ 
ing that he has still other debts behind, that will 
come upon him in due course, he writes large 
orders into the country for goods, which come 
readily up ; and he sees his shop or warehouse piled 
up to the ceiling with bales; and then he goes 
among his customers to bring them in to buy, and 
the goods all go off. So far as this, all is well; but 
give me leave to add, there is death in the pot; it 
is all but like a patient in a violent disease taking 
a strong opiate to dose his senses, and assuage the 
immediate torment; for they perform no cure; but 
their strength being expended, the pains return 
with more violence than ever, and the opiate must 
not only be renewed, but increased; nay, perhaps, 
doubled in quantity, till at last it becomes mortal 
itself, and he is killed by the very medicine which 
he applied to for cure. 

Had the tradesman acted with due prudence, he 
should first have considered his circumstances at 
the time of borrowing, as a false step, which he 
ought thoroughly and effectually to have delivered 
himself from, and in the first place, by means of 
the kind loan which his friends had made him. 

He should have taken care then to have got in 
some of his debts; rubbed up his debtors, as they 
call it, the backwardness of whose payments had 
run him into such difficulties, and obliged him to 
take such desperate measures to support his affairs. 
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As he must, or ought to remember, that credit 
cannot be bought too dear, or valued too high, he 
ought to have stopped his hand from buying, and 
forborne to launch further out, till he was sure 
things would come round in time to answer his 
bills. 

On the contrary, neglecting this caution, and 
running into the same mistake he was in at first, 
and that too rashly, and before he had effectually 
recovered the blow, at the end or revolution of 
another period of payment, he finds himself just in 
the same dilemma that he had been in before; and 
having no more friendly offers of loan presenting 
themselves, he suffers a blot upon his reputation, 
for want of paying his bills. This spreads among 
the people who had lent him money upon interest, 
and they call in their money, which gives him the 
mortal wound, and he never recovers; a commis¬ 
sion of bankrupt follows, and the man is undone, 
though able, at bottom, to pay twenty shillings in 
the pound. 

He that borrows upon interest, should be sure to 
apply the loan to cure that wound, or stop that 
breach, which made it first necessary to him to 
borrow; or else the loan sinks him deeper into the 
calamity than it found him; he ought to consider, 
whether be may not be as hard distressed to pay 
back the loan, as he was to pay what the loan paid 
for him, and whether he may not want money as 
much then, as now. 

He that gives longer credit than he takes, though 
he gains ten per cent, and pays but five per cent, 
may save nothing. For example: suppose he is 
trusted but six months, and he trusts his customers 
twelve months, if he pays five per cent, interest for 
the money, and yet should sell the goods for ten 
per cent, profit, it is plain he gains nothing, and 
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acts with disadvantage into the account; viz., that 
he runs the risk of the person he trusts, and makes 
no profit, either for trouble or hazard. 

By trusting his customers twelve months, I am 
not suggesting that any tradesman in his wits sells 
his goods by contract for twelve months’ trust, so 
that he cannot ask for his money as due under 
twelve months; but I speak this upon the ordinary 
usage of trade; a wholesale man deals with another 
tradesman, suppose a shopkeeeper; he trades with 
him upon the general credit of his dealing; the 
shopkeeper goes on buying and paying; he does not 
examine when every particular parcel of goods is 
due, but he buys as he wants goods, and he pays as 
he can spare money; and as he is a current man, 
and buys great quantities, he is esteemed a good 
customer ; yet if you come to look into his accounts, 
his parcels and his payments answer one another, 
perhaps, after the rate of nine to ten and twelve 
months’ credit; nor does he think himself a bad 
paymaster, or the warehouseman think him a bad 
chap; and yet I must add, that if the warehouse¬ 
man paid interest for his money, though but five 
per cent, per annum, unless he got more than ten 
per cent, by this customer, he would lose money out 
of pocket by all the goods he sold him. 

This is a reflection worth every tradesman’s while 
to make, and very well to consider of, especially 
such as incline to take up money at five per cent, 
interest. 

But besides this, there is another particular to be 
considered in the case; and that is, that all the 
while these goods, or any part or fag end of them, 
lie by in the warehouse unsold, all that while the 
poor tradesman pays interest for the money that 
bought them; and this very article sometimes, if 
duly deducted from the profits, eats through the 
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whole bargain; and if the tradesman would keep 
an account of profit and loss, would destroy the 
whole profit of his trade. 

In a word, interest of money is a canker-worm 
upon the tradesman’s profit; it consumes him un¬ 
awares ; not one tradesman in fifty states to himself 
the true nature of it; it eats through his ready 
money, for it takes nothing for payment but its own 
kind; it makes no defalcation or abatement for bad 
debts or disasters of any kind; whatever loss the 
tradesman meets with, the usurer must be paid; 
whoever the tradesman compounds with, he makes 
no composition, unless it is at last of all, and that he 
is forced, by the ruin of the tradesman, to compound 
for both principal and interest; when, perhaps, by 
the mere interest, he has had his principal two or 
three times over. And this brings me to another 
terrible article upon a tradesman, and that is, ex¬ 
tortion. 

If it is thus fatal to the tradesman to pay but the 
moderate interest of the money, at five per cent., 
which we call lawful interest; what then must it be 
when he is encroached upon either by the lender, 
or, which is as bad, by the procurer, or scrivener, 
or banker, under the sly and ruinous articles called 
procuration, continuation, premio, and the like? 
These are when the poor debtor is apparently in 
need of the loan, and that it appears he is not in 
condition to refund the money, and though perhaps 
he has given good security for the money, so that 
they are in no danger of losing it, yet those people 
never want artifices or pretences to hook in new 
and frequent considerations, by way of addition to 
the ordinary interest. 

Let it be considered that though there was no 
extortion at all practised, and though only legal 
interest was expected; let it be considered, I say, 
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that the payment of interest is certain, the profits of 
trade are uncertain ; the tradesman runs hazards of 
many kinds in his business; and if his profits sink 
at all by those hazards, the interest of money, which 
bears no share in the hazard, immediately breaks so 
far into his capital; and if any man will cast up the 
hazards, and value them in due proportions, as nice 
gamesters do the chances of the dice, they shall 
find, that if a tradesman, suppose him to have no 
stock but such as he borrows upon interest, was to 
gain twenty per cent, by his sale of goods, and pay 
but five per cent, interest for the money, yet that 
five per cent, shall, in the end, be his ruin, unless 
he can be supposed to trade under two qualifica¬ 
tions : 


1. To give no credit. 

2. To sustain no losses. 

Which are two circumstances hardly to be found 
anywhere in trade. Borrowing money upon interest 
may, in any accidental distress, deliver a tradesman 
from a present difficulty, supply an exigence, and 
answer the end just then before him ; and would 
the man that borrows be immediately careful, as 
before said, to pay off the loan and the interest 
with all possible speed, looking on it as a loss sus¬ 
tained merely for present relief, he would be so far 
in the right; for nothing in this discourse is meant 
to persuade a tradesman not to borrow in an exi¬ 
gence. 

But to borrow in the exigence and not use the 
loan to free him from it entirely, but to be prompted 
by it to run further in, and to launch into more bu¬ 
siness, when he has embarrassed himself too much 
by the same inadvertence before, this is nothing 
but going to work immediately to deprive himself 
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of the benefit which the loan might have been of to 
him, and effectually securing to himself the return 
of that very calamity, which the loan would, had it 
been rightly applied, have saved him from. 

Let every tradesman then be cautious how he 
increases his trade upon a borrowed stock; if he has 
a capital stock of his own, yet he ought to be care¬ 
ful, and keep within bounds ; but to launch out 
upon a borrowed fund, is, in short, putting to sea 
in a storm, and quitting a safe harbour for a hazard¬ 
ous voyage; it is, in trade, just what a seaman is on 
a lee-shore ; if his anchor come home, and he can¬ 
not ride out the storm, he is infallibly lost; nothing 
can save him from running ashore among the 
rocks, where he must be dashed to pieces without 
remedy. 

There is a very unhappy practice lately grown 
into use among the more necessitous part of trades¬ 
men, and which is infallibly ruinous and destructive 
to them in the end, or at least as far as it goes; this 
is passing and repassing promissory notes, or bills, 
endorsed by one another reciprocally, and drawn 
upon themselves (so it may be called), for the pre¬ 
sent supply of cash and support of their affairs, and 
in which they are, indeed, extortioners upon them¬ 
selves. But this shall be the subject of another 
chapter. 



CHAP. XXX. 


Of discounting and endorsing bills , and of the scan¬ 
dalous 'practice of passing promissory notes , on 
purpose to borrow money by discount. Its ruin¬ 
ous consequences exemplified in the ruin of a club 
of tradesmen , who joined in coining money> as 
they called it The discounters to be deemed as 
birds of prey , which are to be shunned by all 
tradesmen . This ruinous practice owing chiefly 
to overtrading . 

There is still another kind of trading usury, not 
included in that of borrowing money upon interest, 
and which eats out the heart of a tradesman’s pros¬ 
perity as much, if not more, than the other, espe¬ 
cially when it is carried on to any height; and this, 
as it is become a more fashionable part of self-mis¬ 
chief in trade than usual, and is more practised 
than ever was known before, merits to be exposed ; 
and the young tradesman should be warned of it as 
of a secret fire, that burning privately, is most dan¬ 
gerous in itself, as it is not thought so destructive 
by the tradesman as it generally proves. 

This is what they call discounting of bills. There 
is a great variety in the thing, and more than is 
generally thought of; but it is one of the cases of 
which it maybe said it consists of abundance of bad 
particulars, and not one good one. I will name 
some of the cases which are most important; the 
rest may be judged of by a few, and the tradesman 
will learn from those how to avoid the mischievous 
part of all the rest, and will especially know which 
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are the most dangerous; which are so in particular 
to his substance, which to his reputation, and which 
to both. 

I have mentioned before the tradesman’s giving 
long credit, which, as I have described it, is in 
many particular circumstances, very prejudicial to 
him, and sometimes ruinous; that is, in particular 
when he trusts for large sums, and the persons 
whom he sells to are not punctual to the times of 
payment agreed for. 

Now the retailer or shopkeeper (who is the es¬ 
sential standard-man between the consumer and the 
maker), suppose he be a mercer, comes and buys of 
a weaver, who gives him credit, suppose three to 
four or six months’ time, according as they agree. 

The weaver having occasion to make payment to 
the silkman, or throwster, or merchant of whom he 
buys his silk, takes a note or promissory bill of his 
customer for the money, payable at the time agreed 
for payment when the goods were sold. 

This in itself is fair and just dealing on both 
sides; for the buyer knows the terms of his agree¬ 
ment, and it is no injury to him to give bills for the 
money, and it is some advantage to the weaver, if 
he makes a right use of them; for he can go to the 
silkman, or throwster, or merchant, and buy more 
goods, giving those bills in payment; and so he 
takes credit, even where, perhaps, he had no credit 
before, the mercer’s note being given as a kind of 
security for the money. 

But this is the best and brightest part of the 
story; for perhaps the mercer, being what they call 
a little long-winded, when the time of payment 
comes, puts off the weaver for a month, or perhaps 
two months longer, pleading badness of trade, want 
of money, and the like; then the weaver, who, on 
the other hand, wants money to pay his journeymen, 
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or his silkman, throwsters, and merchant, tells the 
mercer that he is straitened for money too, as well 
as he, and therefore cannot stay as he proposes, 
but that if he cannot pay him yet he must give him 
a bill or promissory note, perhaps at a month, or two 
months or more, as he can get him to do it. 

This the mercer cannot refuse, the money being, 
as I said, already due. Now, did the weaver, as 
above, only go and deliver those bills to his dealers 
in payment, where his debt was already due, there 
was no harm in it, and he only transferred the 
mercer’s delay to the damage of the silkman, and 
made him stay for his money, as the mercer had 
obliged him, the weaver, to do before. 

But the weaver, wanting the money immediately, 
perhaps to pay his journeymen, who cannot stay, or 
his silkman, throwster, and merchant, who, their 
money being already due, will not stay, and whom 
he must pay, or ruin his credit; away he goes to 
another kind of market, the very worst he can go 
to, I mean the discounter’s; and there, paying an 
intolerable extortion of ten to fifteen or twenty 
per cent, premium, he gets money lent him upon 
these bills. 

Here you must also observe, that he must endorse 
the bills, so that all the while they run, or are un¬ 
paid by the mercer, he stands the risk of them; 
and that is sometimes long beyond the time of pay¬ 
ment ; if it is too long, sometimes he is obliged to 
make an additional allowance to the first premium 
to the discounter. 

Nor does the oppression or the expense of it end 
here; but sometimes, nay, very often, the exorbi¬ 
tant discounter, not content with his endorsement 
of the bill, requires another man to endorse also; 
every endorser being liable to make good the mo¬ 
ney, in case the mercer should prove insolvent. 
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The inconveniences attending this are many, and 
sometimes fatal to the poor weaver; for now he is 
obliged to engage a third man for security of the 
money; and such friends being not easy to be had, 
or at least not often, he is put to this difficulty; 
that he goes to some debtor of his own who owes 
him money, and in that case cannot well refuse him; 
but if the debtor be a good man, as it is called 
in trade, then he will be sure to keep back so much 
of the debt in his hand to secure himself till the 
bill is paid; and so the poor weaver is obliged to 
have two debts abroad, or standing out together, to 
secure the payment of one. 

But, on the other hand, if the borrowed endorser 
be but a dull paymaster himself, then he fails not to 
make the favour granted be an excuse for delaying 
his own payment; and so at the same time that he 
is a borrower himself, becomes a lender in one 
sense, that is to say, he is debtor and creditor too ; 
but the poor weaver is still oppressed, to be sure, 
let it go which way it will. 

There is yet another case, which often pinches 
him still harder ; if he cannot get a particular friend 
to endorse the bill for him, or a debtor, then he 
comes into a fatal confederacy with another trades¬ 
man in like circumstances with himself; and he 
having endorsed for the weaver, the weaver does 
the like for him, and so they change endorsements; 
blending not their credit only, but even their for¬ 
tunes together, till at last he finds himself insensibly 
involved, and it. is ten to one but a disaster follows, 
and it is much if they do not fall together. 

It is not easy to reckon up the complication of 
mischiefs which this joining together to endorse 
bills brings upon a trader; for it is, in a word, one 
of the worst ways of being bound ; it is, as Solomon 
calls it, a striking hands with a stranger: and if the 
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weaver, or whatever other tradesman he is, was 
really a sound man at bottom, he may depend upon 
it his fortune is embarked for a storm, and he is as 
sure to be shipwrecked in the voyage as if he was 
already six feet under water; for, first, he is cer¬ 
tain that all the rest are bankrupts, as he is sure 
they are men; they could not engage in the manner 
they do else; for they will endorse for any sum, 
and never dispute the securities ; but either if they 
endorse for you, you must do the like for them; or 
if they endorse, they have a part of the money 
for their own occasions only giving a note to pay 
so much again, when the endorsed bill comes to be 
paid. And this brings me to the next and most 
fatal article of discount, and that is, passing bills for 
one another, I have known ten or twelve tradesmen 
form a club together for coining money, as they 
very properly called it. 

These were all good men in appearance, but all 
straitened and wanting money to pay their bills. 
The first setting out was a general supply to them 
all, and they coined bills payable from one to an¬ 
other, by exchanging and counterchanging of which, 
they raised about ten thousand pounds’ stock. 

As those bills were coined, they gave them out in 
payment where they owed money, or for goods 
bought; and the bills had some two months, some 
three, some four months to run upon them ; they 
managed so well, that as the bills became due, they 
coined others, and passed and repassed them so 
many ways, either by discounting, or by buying 
goods upon the credit of those bills, that their bills 
were always currently paid. 

They went on thus two or three years; some of 
them sold goods by commission for other men, and 
those they sold currently to the society, and took 

C. E. T. I. X 
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bills for them ; then discounted those bills with the 
monied men, who always stand ready for such things, 
as a hawk for a prey ; the person buying the goods, 
and who paid for them in bills, sold them again, be¬ 
ing in his own way, to monied merchants at under¬ 
rate for ready money; so there were two supplies 
of ready money for one substance. 1. The man 
who bought the goods had a supply by selling them 
again for ready money. 2. The seller had a supply 
by discounting the bills, and the owner of the goods 
had no title to his money till six months, wdiich the 
seller, being only a factor, could lengthen out to 
nine months ; and suppose the sum to be five hun¬ 
dred pounds, they had then for this a thousand 
pounds in cash among them, for the expense of the 
discount allowed on the bills, and for the loss sus¬ 
tained upon the goods, which was not felt at the be¬ 
ginning of the account, whatever it would be at the 
end. 

As it could not be long that the club or society 
could go on at this rate, so, as it follows generally, 
it happened here, that when one failed, he shook all 
the rest, so that few of them could stand it after 
him, and not one of them above a year, or there¬ 
abouts. 

Nothing can be more needful than to possess a 
young tradesman of this fatal article called dis¬ 
counting; and therefore I recommend it to them 
with the greatest earnestness, to enter into the par¬ 
ticulars in their own thoughts ; make themselves 
masters of the whole scheme of it, and avoid it as 
they would a house infected with the plague. 

The beginning of it is a bait hard to be resisted. 
When the tradesman is distressed for want of money, 
and sees he can come into a thousand pounds ster¬ 
ling for but writing his name ; that he can have the 
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benefit of it for three or four months only, for pay¬ 
ing the discount; and that even then, if he cannot 
raise the money, his friends will pass bills to him 
for the same sum, and help him to the money for 
three or four months more ; it is not easy, I say, for 
him, considering his circumstances at that time, to 
resist the temptation; and so he falls into the pit, 
which I may assure him will not be easy for him 
ever to get out of again. 

Want of money is to a tradesman, as a strong 
manager is to a horse; it makes him submit to 
everything, and do everything that the rider com¬ 
mands him; and, as I said formerly, a tradesman 
that is really honest in his principles, and designs 
well, yet will do those things in his distress for mo¬ 
ney, that he would scorn and abhor to do at another 
time; how much more then when he sees nothing 
dishonest? for in this affair of discounting he sees 
no fraud, no deceit, neither is there any fraud but 
to himself; he is only his own deceiver, acts to his 
own loss and ruin, and heals his present wounds at 
the expense of his own foundation; for indeed he 
undermines and destroys himself by the very means 
which he uses to preserve himself. 

But if the tradesman is the man destroyed, the 
discounter is the vulture destroying ; these, indeed, 
are ravenous creatures, and whether you liken them 
to birds or beasts of prey, it is much the same; 
they are men of prey, which, according to the 
judgment of a famous author, are the worst sort of 
devourers ; they are true cannibals and men-eaters, 
for they devour not only men, but families; the ex¬ 
orbitant premiums which they take for the loan of 
money upon bills, is, as I have said above, not less 
than ten, fifteen to twenty per cent., and though 
the acts of parliament are very severe against ex¬ 
tortion and against taking immoderate usury, yet 

x 2 
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they find ways and means to evade the law, and se¬ 
cure as well the profits as the principal. 

It is true, these discounters of bills are sometimes 
bit, and then they lose stock and block; that is, for 
example, when a club, such a one as I described 
above, fail in paying their bills, in wdiich case two 
or three endorsers, being all upon one bill, are all 
gone off together. But they make such an exorbi¬ 
tant gain in other cases, that, in short, if they lose 
but one in five, they are whole, and, perhaps, lose 
nothing; and then suppose three tradesmen, all en¬ 
dorsing one bill, go off together, it is likely the dis¬ 
counting money-lending usurer comes in for a cre¬ 
ditor to all the three, so that he gets a composition 
of them all; and if they pay but six or eight per 
cent, upon the debt, the usurer makes himself 
whole. 

These are the people the tradesman ought to 
shun as he would an infection, with this addition 
to my caution for his observation; viz., that if he 
once gets into their hands, it is very rarely that he 
ever gets out; like the grave, they that go in to 
him, seldom ever return, but are sure to be swal¬ 
lowed up, even alive, and devoured with their eyes 
open. 

Borrowing money upon interest is, as I said be¬ 
fore, very dangerous ; but this discounting of bills 
is certain death to the tradesman ; he is, indeed, in 
no condition to recover it. 

Let me conclude this chapter with one observa¬ 
tion for the tradesman’s early and timely caution; 
namely, that both these fatal things, borrowing upon 
interest, and discounting of bills, are the conse¬ 
quences of the tradesman’s overtrading himself in 
the beginning of his affairs, running hastily in, 
allured by the hopes of profit, entangling himself in 
debt, as we say, over head and ears, without consi- 
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derinsr which way he shall answer the necessary pay¬ 
ments. But I have spoken so largely of that by 
itself, that I need not repeat it. 


CHAP. XXXI. 

Of the tradesman's keeping his hooks , and casting 
up his shop . A remarkable story of a man keep¬ 
ing his accounts in a large business , without being 
able to write. The necessity of exact book-keeping. 
Of balancing the cash-book . Cautions on this 

head necessary to be observed . Exact book¬ 
keeping indicates a man is determined to thrive , if 
possible; as negligence in this respect denotes the 
contrary. The credit a man gains in the former 
case , even though he prove unfortunate. Number¬ 
less lawsuits preventable by exact book-keeping. 
Next to taking care of his soul , a tradesman 
should take care of his books. The comfort of so 
doing in case of sudden illness , fyc. 

It was an ancient and laudable custom with trades¬ 
men in England, once a year to balance their ac¬ 
counts of stock, and of profit and loss; by which 
means they could always tell whether they went 
backwards or forwards in the world; and this is 
called casting up shop ; and indeed this is so neces¬ 
sary a thing to be done, that it is always to me a 
bad sign when it is omitted, and looks as if the 
tradesman was afraid of entering into a close exami¬ 
nation of his affairs. 

As casting up his shop is of great importance to 
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a tradesman, so he must east up his books too, or 
else it carries a very ominous face with it. 

Now, in order to do this effectually once a year, 
it is needful the tradesman should keep his books 
always in order; his day-book duly posted, his cash 
duly balanced, and every one’s accounts always fit 
for a view ; he that delights in his trade, will delight 
in his books; and, as I have already laid it down 
for a rule, that he who will thrive must diligently 
attend his shop or warehouse, and take up his de¬ 
light there, so I say now, he must also diligently 
keep his books, or else he will never know whether 
he thrives or not. 

Exact keeping his books is one essential part of a 
tradesman’s prosperity; the books are the register 
of his estate, the index of his stock; all the trades¬ 
man has in the world must be found in these three 
articles, or some of them;— 

Goods in the shop; money in cash; debts abroad. 

The shop will at any time show the first of these, 
upon a small stop to cast it up; the cash-chest and 
bill-box will show the second at demand ; and the 
ledger, when posted, will show the last; so that a 
tradesman can at any time, at a week’s notice, cast 
up all these three; and then examine his accounts, 
to take the balance, which is a real trying what he 
is worth in the world. 

It cannot be satisfactory to any tradesman to let 
his books go unsettled, and uncast up; for then he 
knows nothing of himself, or of his circumstances in 
the world; the books can tell him at any time what 
his condition is, and will satisfy him what is the 
condition of his debts abroad. 

In order to his regular keeping his books, several 
things may be said very useful for the tradesman to 
consider:— 

1. Everything done in the whole circumference 
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of his trade must be set down in a book, except the 
retail trade; and this is clear, if the goods are not 
in bulk, then the money is in cash, and so the sub¬ 
stance will be always found either there, or some¬ 
where else; for if it is neither in the shop, nor in 
the cash, nor in the books, it must be stolen or lost. 

2. As everything done must be set down in the 
books, so it should be done at the very time of it; 
all goods sold must be entered into the books before 
they are sent out of the house; goods sent away, 
and not entered, are goods lost; and he that does 
not keep an exact account of what goes out and 
comes in, can never swear to his books, or prove his 
debts, if occasion calls for it. 

That tradesman who keeps no books, may depend 
upon it he will ere long keep no trade, unless he re¬ 
solves also to give no credit; he that gives no trust, 
and takes no trust, either by wholesale or retail, and 
keeps his cash all himself, may indeed go on with¬ 
out keeping any book at all, and has nothing to do, 
when he would know his estate, but to cast up his 
shop and his cash, and see how much they amount 
to, and that is his whole and neat estate ; for, as he 
owes nothing, so nobody is in debt to him, and all 
his estate is in his shop ; but I suppose the trades¬ 
man who trades wholly thus, is not yet born. 

A tradesman’s books, like a Christian’s conscience, 
should always be kept clean and neat; and he that 
is not careful of both, will give but a sad account 
of himself either to God or man. 

I heard of a tradesman indeed that could not 
write, and yet he supplied the defect with so many 
ingenious knacks of his own, to secure the account 
of what people owed him, and was so exact in doing 
it, and then took such care to have but very short 
accounts with anybody, that he brought this method 
to be every way an equivalent to writing; and, as 
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he was often told, with half the study and applica¬ 
tion that those things cost him, he might have 
learned to write, and keep books too; he made 
notches upon sticks for all the middling sums, and 
scored with chalk for lesser things; he had drawers 
for every particular customer’s name, which his 
memory supplied; for he knew every particular 
drawer, though he had a great many, as well as if 
their faces had been painted upon them; he had 
innumerable figures to signify what he would have 
written, if he could; and his shelves and boxes 
always put people in mind of the Egyptian hierogly¬ 
phics, and nobody understood anything of them but 
himself. 

It was an odd thing to see him, when a country 
chap came up to settle accounts with him; he would 
go to a drawer directly, among such a number as 
was amazing; in that drawer was nothing but little 
pieces of split sticks, like laths with chalk marks on 
them, all as unintelligible as the signs of the zodiack 
to an old schoolmistress who teaches the hornbook; 
every stick had notches on one side for single 
pounds, on the other side for tens of pounds, and 
so higher; and the length and breadth also had its 
signification, and the colour too; for they were 
painted in some places with one colour, and in some 
places with another ; by which he knew what goods 
had been delivered for the money; and his way of 
casting up was very remarkable ; for he knew no¬ 
thing of figures, but he kept six spoons in a place 
on purpose, near his counter, which he took out 
when he had occasion to cast up any sum, and 
laying the spoons on a row before him, he counted 
upon them thus :— 

One, two, three, and another ; one odd spoon, and t'other. 
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By this he told up to six; if he had any occasion 
to tell any further he began again, as we do after 
the number ten in our ordinary numeration; and 
by this method, and running them up very thick, he 
would count any number under thirty-six, which 
was six spoons of six spoons; and then by the 
strength of his head he could number as many more 
as he pleased, multiplying them always by sixes, 
but never higher. 

This tradesman was indeed a country shop¬ 
keeper, but he was so considerable a dealer that he 
became mayor of the place which he lived in ; and 
his posterity have been very considerable traders 
there ever since, and they show their great grand¬ 
father’s six counting spoons and his hieroglyphics to 
this day.. 

After some time, the old tradesman bred up two 
of his sons to his business, and the young men, 
having learned to write, brought books into the 
counting-house, things their father had never used 
before; but the old man kept to his old method for 
all that, and would cast up a sum, and make up an 
account, with his spoons and his drawers, as soon as 
they could with their pen and ink, if it was not too 
full of small articles; and that he had always avoided 
in his business. 

However, this evidently shows the necessity of 
book-keeping to a tradesman; and the very nature 
of the thing evidences also, that it must be done 
with the greatest exactness. He that does not keep 
his books exactly, and so as that he may depend 
upon them for charging his debtors, had better keep 
no books at all; but, like my shopkeeper, score and 
notch everything; for as books well kept make busi¬ 
ness regular, easy, and certain, so books neglected 
turn all into confusion, and leave the tradesman in 
a wood, which he can never get out of without 
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damage and loss. If ever his dealers know that his 
books are ill kept, they play upon him, and impose 
horrid forgeries and falsities upon him; whatever 
he omits they catch at, and leave it out; whatever 
they put upon him, he is bound to yield to; so that, 
in short, as books well kept are the security of a 
tradesman’s estate, and the ascertaining of his debts, 
so books ill kept will assist every knavish customer 
and chapman to cheat and deceive him. 

Some men keep a due and exact entry or journal 
of all they sell, or perhaps of all they buy or sell, 
but are utterly remiss in posting it forward to a 
ledger ; that is to say, to another book, where every 
parcel is carried to the debtor’s particular account; 
likewise they keep another book, where they enter 
all the money they receive; but, as above, never 
keeping any account of debtor and creditor for the 
man, there it stands in the cash-book ; and both 
these books must be ransacked over for the parti¬ 
culars, as well of goods sold, as of the money re¬ 
ceived, when this customer comes to have his ac¬ 
count made up ; and as the goods are certainly en¬ 
tered when sold or sent away, and the money is cer¬ 
tainly entered when it is received, this they think is 
sufficient, and all the rest superfluous. 

I doubt not such tradesmen often suffer as much 
by their negligent book-keeping, as might, if their 
business is considerable, pay for a book-keeper; 
for what is such a man’s case, when his customer, 
suppose a country dealer, comes to town, which 
perhaps he does once a year, (as is the custom of 
other tradesman,) and desires to have his account 
made up ? The London tradesman goes to his books, 
and first he rummages his day-book back for the whole 
year, and takes out the foot of all the parcels sent 
to his chapman, and they make the debtor side of 
the account; then he takes his cash-book, if it de- 
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serves that name; and there he takes out all the 
sums of money which the chapman has sent up, or 
bills which he has received, and these make the 
creditor side of the account; and so the balance is 
drawn out; and this man thinks himself a mighty 
good accountant, that he keeps his books exactly ; 
and so perhaps he does, as far as he keeps them at 
all; that is to say, he never sends a parcel away to 
his customer but he enters it down; and never re¬ 
ceives a bill from him, but he sets it down when 
the money is paid; but now take this man and his 
chap together, as they are making up this account, 
he will find, that if his chapman has kept his ac¬ 
counts exactly, he will be able to do himself justice 
on the credit side of his account, if the tradesman 
has, as he well may, overlooked any sum he has 
paid him ; but if, in the confusion of mixed articles, 
he has erred on the other hand, the latter, though 
he as easily finds it out as he did the other, perhaps 
is not honest enough to do him justice on that side, 
but takes the account as it is given him, pays the 
balance, and takes a receipt in full. And perhaps 
this is never discovered till some years after, that 
the tradesman dies; when a person expert at ac¬ 
counts, and employed by the executors, finds him¬ 
self obliged to draw out a ledger from the other two 
books, which the shopkeeper ought to have done; 
and though it is demanded by the executors, and 
proof offered to be made, the man who could take 
such an advantage, will be very likely to keep his 
hold, and plead his receipt in full, and possibly, if 
six years are elasped, the statute of limitations, in 
bar of any proceedings upon such a demand. And 
as several other such mistakes might also happen, a 
tradesman’s family may be very great sufferers by 
his negligence ; so that if he did not know how to 
keep a ledger himself, he had better have hired a 
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book-keeper to have come once a week, or once a 
month, to have posted his day-book for him. 

The like misfortune attends the not balancing his 
cash; without which a tradesman can never be 
thoroughly satisfied either of his own not committing 
mistakes, or of any people cheating him. 

What I call balancing his cash-book, is, first, the 
casting up, daily, or weekly, or monthly, his re¬ 
ceipts and payments, and then seeing what money 
is left in hand, or, as the usual expression of the 
tradesman is, what money is in cash ; secondly, the 
examining his money, telling it over, and seeing 
how much he has ; and then seeing if it agrees with 
the balance of his book, that what is, and what 
should be, correspond. 

And here let me give tradesmen a caution or 
two. 

1. Never sit down satisfied with an error in the 
cash; that is to say, with a difference between the 
money really in the cash, and the balance in the 
book; for if they do not agree, there must be a 
mistake somewhere; for if his money does not 
come right, he must have paid something that is 
not set down, and that is to be supposed as bad as 
if it were lost; or he must have somebody about 
him that can find the way to his money besides 
himself, and if so, what is the difference between 
that and having a gang of thieves about him ? and 
how can he ever pretend to know anything of his 
affairs, that does not know which way his money 
goes ? 

2. A tradesman, endeavouring to balance his 
cash, should no more be satisfied if he finds more in 
cash than by the balance of his cash ought to be 
there, than if he finds less; for how does he know 
but some money has been recovered that is not 
entered? and if so, whether the whole of that 
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money be put into the casb ? Let us, to make this 
clear, suppose a case: thus ; 

My cash-book being cast up for the last month, I 
find by the foot of the leaf there is cash remaining 
in hand to balance, 176Z. 10s. 6d. 

To see if all things are right, I go and tell my 
money over; and there, to my surprise, I find 
194Z. 10s. 6d. in cash; so that I have 18Z. there 
more than I should have: now, far from being 
pleased, that I have more money by me than I 
should have, my inquiry is plain, How comes this 
to pass ? 

Perhaps I puzzle my head a great while about 
it; but, not being able to find it out, I sit down 
easy and satisfied, and say, Well, I don’t much 
concern myself about it, ’tis better to be so than 
18Z. missing: I cannot tell where it lies; but let it 
lie where it will, here’s the money to make up the 
mistake when it appears. 

But how foolish is this ? how ill-grounded the 
satisfaction ? and how weak am I, to argue thus, 
and please myself with the delusion? For some 
months after it appears, perhaps, that whereas 
there was 38Z. entered, received of Mr. Bernard 
Keith, the figure three was mistaken, and set 
down for a figure of five; for the sum received was 
58Z. so that, instead of having 18Z. more in cash 
than there ought to be, I have forty shillings want¬ 
ing in my cash; which my son or my apprentice 
stole from me when they put in the money, and 
made the mistake of the figures to puzzle the book, 
that it might be some time before it should be dis¬ 
covered. 

The keeping a cash-book is one of the nicest 
parts of a tradesman’s business, because there is 
always the bag and the book to be brought to¬ 
gether ; and if they do not exactly speak the same 
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language, even to a farthing, there must be some 
omission ; and how big or how little that omission 
may be, who knows ? or how shall it be known, but 
by casting and recasting up, and telling over and 
over again the money? 

I knew indeed a strong-water-man, who drove a 
very considerable trade; but, being an illiterate 
tradesman, never balanced his cash-books for many 
years, nor scarce posted his other books, and 
indeed hardly understood how to do it; but, know¬ 
ing his trade was exceeding profitable, and keeping 
his money all himself, he was easy, and grew rich 
apace, in spite of the most unjustifiable, and indeed 
the most intolerable negligence; but though this 
man grew rich in spite of indolence, and a neglect 
of his book, yet when he died, two things appeared, 
which no tradesman in his w r its would desire should 
be said of him. 

I. The servants, falling out, and maliciously ac¬ 
cusing one another, had, as it appeared by the affi¬ 
davits of several of them, w T ronged him of several 
considerable sums of money, which they received, 
and never brought into the books; and others, of 
sums which they brought into the books, but never 
brought into the cash; and others, of sums which they 
took ready money in the shop, and never set down, 
either the goods in the day-book, or the money in the 
cash-book; and it was thought, though he was so 
rich as not to feel it to his hurt, yet that he lost three 
or four hundred pounds a year in that manner, for 
the two or three last years of his life ; but his widow 
and son, wdio came after him, having the discovery 
made to them, took better measures afterwards. 

II. He never did or could know what he was 
worth; for the accounts in his books were never 
made up; nor, when he came to die, could his 
executors make up any man’s account, so as to be 
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able to prove the particulars, and make a just 
demand of their debt; but found a prodigious 
number of small sums of money paid by the 
debtors, as by receipts in their books, and on their 
hies, some by himself, and some by his man, which 
were never brought to account, or brought into 
cash : and his man’s answer being still, that he gave 
all to the master, they could not tell how to charge 
him by the master’s account, because several sums, 
which the master himself received, were omitted 
being entered in the same manner ; so that all was 
confusion and neglect: and though the man died 
rich, as I said, it was in spite of that management 
that would have made any but himself poor. 

Exact book-keeping is to me a certain indication 
of a man whose heart is in his business, and who 
intends to thrive; he that cares not whether his 
books are kept well or no, seems to me one that 
does not much care whether he thrives or no; or 
else, being in desperate circumstances, knows it, and 
that he cannot thrive ; and so matters not which way 
it goes. 

It is true, the neglect of his books is private and 
secret, and is seldom known to anybody but the 
tradesman himself; at least till he comes to break, 
and be a bankrupt; and then you frequently hear 
them exclaim against him upon that very account. 
Break, says one of the assigns! how should he but 
break ? Why, he kept no books ; why, he has not 
posted his cash-book for I know not how many 
months ; nor posted his day-book and journal at all, 
except here and there an account that he perhaps 
wanted to know the balance of; and as for balanc¬ 
ing his cash, I don’t see anything of that done, I 
know not how long; why, this fellow could never 
tell how he went on, or how things stood with him; 
I wonder he did not break a long time ago. 
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Now this man’s case was this; he knew how to 
keep his books well enough perhaps, and could 
write well enough ; and if you look into his first 
five or six years of trade, you find all his accounts 
well kept, the journal duly posted, the cash monthly 
balanced; but the poor man found after, that 
things went wrong, that all went downhill; and he 
hated to look into his books. As a profligate never 
looks into his conscience, because he can see no¬ 
thing there but what terrifies and affrights him, 
makes him uneasy and melancholy; so a sinking 
tradesman cares not to look into his books, because 
the prospect there is dark and melancholy. What 
signifies the account to me, says he ? I can see no¬ 
thing in the books but debts that I cannot pay ; and 
debtors that will never pay me: I can see nothing 
there but how I have trusted my estate away like a 
fool, and how I am to be ruined for my easiness, 
and being a sot. This makes him throw them 
away, and hardly post things enough to make up 
when folks call to pay ; or if he does post such 
accounts as he has money to receive from them, 
that is all; and the rest lie at random, till, as I 
say, the assignees come to reproach him with his 
negligence. 

But let me here advise tradesmen to keep a 
perfect acquaintance with their books, though 
things are bad and discouraging ; it keeps them in 
full knowledge of what they are doing, and how 
they really stand ; and it brings them sometimes to 
the just reflections on their circumstances which 
they ought to make; and so to stop in time, as I 
advised in chap. vii. before they are surprised and 
torn to pieces by violence. 

And, at the worst, if his creditors find his books 
punctually kept to the last, it will be a credit to 
him, and they will see he was fit for business ; and 
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that it was not probably owing to his negligence, at 
least that way, that he failed: and I have known 
cases where that very thing has recommended a 
tradesman so much to his creditors, that, after the 
ruin of his fortunes, some or other of them have 
taken him into partnership, or into employment, 
only because they knew him to be qualified for bu¬ 
siness, and for keeping books in particular. 

I doubt not that many a tradesman has miscar¬ 
ried by the mistakes and neglect of his books ; for 
the losses that men- suffer on that account are not 
easily set down; besides, his exactness in this re¬ 
spect may prevent him numberless lawsuits, quar¬ 
rels, and contentions, while he lives ; and, if he dies, 
may free his family and executors from many more ; 
for many a debt has been lost, many an acount been 
perplexed by the debtor, many a sum of money 
been actually paid over again, especially after a 
tradesman’s death, for want of keeping his books 
carefully and exactly when he was alive; by which 
negligence, if he has not been ruined when he was 
living, his widow and children have been ruined 
after his decease ; though perhaps, had justice been 
done, he had left them in good circumstances, and 
with sufficient to support them. 

Next to being prepared for death, with respect to 
heaven and his soul, a tradesman should be always 
in a state of preparation for death, with respect to 
his books ; it is in vain that he calls for a scrivener 
or lawyer, and makes a will, when he finds a sudden 
summons sent him for the grave, and calls his 
friends about him to divide and settle his estate: 
if his business is in confusion below* stairs, his books 
out of order, and his accounts unsettled, to what 
purpose does he give his estate among his relations, 
when nobody knows where to find it ? 

As then the minister exhorts us to take care of 
c. E. T. i. 
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our souls and make our peace with, heaven, while we 
are in a state of health, and while life has not 
threatening enemies about it, no diseases, no fevers 
attending; so let me second that advice to the 
tradesman, always to keep his books in such a pos¬ 
ture, that if he should be snatched away by death, 
his distressed widow and fatherless family may know 
what is left for them, and may know where to look 
for it: he may depend upon it, that what he owes 
to any, they will come fast enough for, and his wi¬ 
dow and executrix will be pulled to pieces for it, if 
she cannot and does not speedily pay it; why then 
should he not put her in a condition to have justice 
done her and her children, and to know how and of 
whom to seek for his just debts, that she may be 
able to pay others, and secure the remainder for 
herself and her children ? I must confess, a trades¬ 
man not to leave his books in order, when he dies, 
argues him to be either, 

1. A very bad Christian, who had few or no 
thoughts of death upon him, or that considered no¬ 
thing of its frequent coming unexpected and sud¬ 
den, without warning: or, 

2. A very unnatural relation, without the aflfe.Cr* 
tions of. a .father or- husband, or even of a friend; 
that should rather leave what he had to be swal¬ 
lowed up by strangers, than leave his family and 
friends in a condition to find and to recover it. . 

Again, it is the same case as in matters religious, 
with respect to the doing this in time, and while 
health and strength remain; for, as we say very 
well, and with great reason, that the work of eter¬ 
nity should not be left to the last moments ; that 
death-bed is no place, and a sick languishing body 
no condition, and the last breath na time, for; re-, 
pentance; so I may add, neither are these the 
place, the condition, or the time, to make up our 
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worldly accounts ; there is no posting the books on 
a death-bed, or balancing the cash-book in a high 
fever. Can the tradseman tell you where his effects 
lie, and to whom he has lent or trusted sums of 
money, or large quantities of goods, when he is de¬ 
lirious and light-headed ? All these things must be 
done in time, and the tradesman should take care 
that his books should always do this for him; 
and then he has nothing to do but to make his will, 
and dispose of what he has; and for the rest he 
refers them to his books, to know where everything 
is to be had. 
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